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The  Immediate  Problem 

There  are  great  problems  facing  this  in¬ 
dustry.  In  the  coining  year  and  in  the  years 
after,  great  basic  changes  will  come  in  dis¬ 
tribution,  selling  and  exploitation. 

Right  now,  at  this  minute,  the  problem  is 
“ production.”  There  is  a  greater  “completed 
negative”  shortage  at  this  minute  than  at  any 
time  in  three  years. 

There  are  by  far  fewer  films  ready  for  re¬ 
lease  than  at  any  time  since  the  peak  in 
1920-21.  That’s  tremendously  important. 
What  is  more  important  is  the  fact  that  every 
firm  in  the  business  today  stands  faced  by  the 
fact  that  the  day  of  selling  junk  mixed  in  with 
the  winners  is  gone. 

Through  this  year  the  brothers  will  still 
try  to  slip  bad  ones  in  with  the  good  ones,  but 
they  have  learned  a  valuable  lesson.  “Selling 
junk  costs  too  much  for  selling  expense.” 

They  will  still  unload  the  weak  sisters  be¬ 
cause  they  will  still  slip  and  make  some  that 
are  “just  pictures,”  but  the  boys  have  learned 
that  the  real  ones  bring  real  money  without 
nearly  such  expensive  selling  effort,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  big  producers  for  the  first  time 
are  seriously  and  earnestly  going  to  try  to 
make  real  films. 

I  don’t  mean  “big”  films.  I  mean  real  en¬ 
tertainment.  I  don’t  mean  building  sets  and 
hiring  mobs.  I  mean  hiring  brains  and  artists. 

Always,  every  year,  you  have  heard  the 
announcements  promising  “bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter”  films.  But  the  boys  have  never  meant  it. 
Always  they  have  deliberately  started  out  to 
make  a  few  big  eye  catchers  and  a  lot  of  just 
“fillums”  with  the  knowledge  that  their  sell¬ 


ing  organizations  would  be  able  to  unload  the 
entire  lot  by  block  booking  methods. 

We  haven’t  reached  an  ideal  condition  yet, 
but  we  are  headed  right.  It  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  this  is  “show  business.”  About 
four  years  ago  when  I  said  that  a  film,  not  a 
spectacle,  could  gross  a  million  dollars  in 
rentals,  I  was  told  that  I  was  crazy.  That  one 
went  away  over  that  figure  and  others  have 
done  more  by  more  intensive  selling.  There 
will  be  many  million  and  even  two  and  three 
million  dollar  rental  grosses  on  dramatic  pro¬ 
ductions  in  the  next  five  years. 

There  is  less  gamble  in  paying  liberally 
for  creative  brains  and  real  artists  to  make 
real  productions  than  there  is  in  grinding  out 
mediocre  junk  that  has  to  be  forced  on  the 
market  by  strong-arm  selliug  methods.  Ask 
Famous  Lasky  if  they  don’t  feel  very  happy 
about  their  contract  with  Jim  Cruze,  and  yet 
a  few  years  ago  a  man  would  have  been  boiled 
in  oil  for  suggesting  that  they  pay  such  a  sal¬ 
ary  for  creative  brains. 

The  present  shortage  of  negatives  means 
that  all  of  the  brothers  have  stopped  to  do  a  lot 
of  thinking.  Now  they  must  get  going  to  give 
the  selling  organizations  some  real  films  to  sell 
next  fall  and  winter. 

It  is  going  to  be  a  wonderful  year  for  the 
hard  working,  sincere,  thinking  folks  who 
have  spent  years  fitting  themselves  to  be  able 
to  meet  this  opportunity,  this  call  which  is 
coming  for  creative  brains  that  can  deliver 
real  entertainment  for  the  waiting  millions. 

The  admission  tax  records  prove  that  the 
theaters  have  been  having  record-breaking 
attendance  for  many  months  now.  The  public 
and  the  theater  owners  are  crying  for  fine  films 
and  they  are  paying  real  money  for  the  good 
ones. 

We  will  see  exceptional  activity  in  the 
studios  in  the  next  six  months,  and  the  pro¬ 
ductions  will  not  be  hurried  makeshifts.  They 
will  be — they  must  be — carefully  planned  and 
carefully  produced  “shows”  that  carry  genu¬ 
ine  entertainment  value. 

The  junk  era  has  passed. 


Reviews  This  Week 

Secrets  .  . . Schenck-First  National 

The  Humming  Bird . Paramount 

The  White  Sister. . Inspiration-Metro 

The  Fighting  Coward  ...  r  ...  .  Paramount 

The  Love  Master . First  National 

The  Land  of  Whispering  Hope  .  State  Rights 


Best  Norma  Talmadge  I  Have  Ever  Seen .  A  Clean  Up 


Secrets 

Schenck — First  National 
8  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Frank  Borzage 

AUTHOR . Rudolph  Besier  and  May  Edington’s 

play  adapted  by  Frances  Marion. 

CAMERAMAN . Antonio  Gaudio 

GET  ’EM  IN . Yell  loud  on  this  and  you  should 

surely  clean  up  big. 

PLEASE  EM . I  believe  this  is  absolutely 

the  best  Norma  Talmadge  production  ever  made. 
It  has  comedy,  melodrama,  and  big,  tense,  soci¬ 
ety  drama  conflict  and  romantic  values,  strength¬ 
ened  by  characterizations  that  make  it  real. 

WHOOZINIT . Miss  Talmadge,  Eugene  O’Brien, 

Claire  McDowell,  Gertrude  Astor,  Patterson 
Dial,  Emily  Fitzroy,  George  Nicholls,  and  an 
excellent  supporting  cast. 

SPECIAL  APPEAL . Play  up  fact  that  this  shows 

Norma  in  three  distinct  ages  and  environments; 
you  can  promise  that  she  is  great  in  all  of  them. 

STORY  VALUES . This  has  big  basic  idea  which 

will  register  with  everyone  and  development  pro¬ 
vides  splendid  contrasting  sequences. 

TREATMENT . The  production  values  are  won¬ 

derfully  distinctive  and  they  have  balanced  this 
perfectly  with  comedy  blood-and-thunder  melo¬ 
drama,  tense,  quiet  dramatic  scenes,  and  heart- 
wringing  bits  of  pathos. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . While  Miss  Talmadge  is 

naturally  the  central  figure,  careful  handling 
gave  every  character  full  opportunity  to  develop 
with  the  result  that  the  entire  structure  was 
convincing  from  start  to  finish  and  therefore 
tremendously  effective. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . The  photography  was  a 

delight  and  the  composition  and  lightings  helped 
to  keep  a  distinctive  touch  throughout  the  film 
whether  they  were  shooting  into  beautiful  sets 
or  in  the  Far  West  ranch  sequences. 


If  you  thought  “Smilin’  Through”  was  good,  T 
can  tell  you  that  this  is  so  much  better  that  you  should 
plan  to  do  about  ten  times  as  much  business  with  it. 
Possibly  there  isn’t  that  much  more  business  to  be 
done,  but  certainly  your  fans  are  going  to  love  this 
and  rave  about  it  to  their  friends  and  the  only  mistake 
you  can  make  with  this  one  will  be  to  fail  to  arrange 
to  show  it  long  enough  so  that  everyone  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  it. 

They  had  a  splendid  story  structure  here  to  give 
Miss  Talmadge  a  chance  to  do  three  different  and 
distinct  characterizations.  She  opened  as  a  little  gray¬ 
haired  old  lady  whose  husband  was  dying.  Then  they 
went  back  to  her  youth  and  her  elopement,  following 
this  delightful  sequence  with  some  strenuous  melodra¬ 
matic  action  on  a  western  ranch.  A  third  sequence 
brought  Miss  Talmadge  and  her  husband  hack  to  Eng¬ 
land  into  beautiful  surroundings,  but  her  husband’s 
personal  weakness  had  caused  a  rift  in  their  happiness 
through  an  affair  with  Gertrude  Astor. 


After  opening  this  with  what  was  practically  a 
death-bed  sequence,  they  switched  into  a  reel  or  two 
of  light  comedy  romance  in  which  they  gathered  many 
spontaneous  laughs  through  natural  gags,  principally 
concerned  with  the  hoop-skirt  costumes  which  Miss 
Talmadge  was  wearing.  The  dressing  of  Miss  Talmadge 
and  afterwards  the  scene  when  her  lover  had  the  task 
of  attempting  to  undress  her  will  be  sure  fire  riots  with 
any  house.  The  situation  where  her  father  came  into 
her  room  was  beautifully  handled  and  this  was  all  de¬ 
lightfully  tagged  by  the  elopement  where  Gene  O’Brien 
and  Miss  Talmadge  rode  away  on  an  old  high-wheeled 
bicycle.  In  this  sequence  Patterson  Dial  as  the  maid 
did  some  bits  that  stand  out  beautifully. 

The  melodramatic  sequence  registering  Miss  Tal¬ 
madge ’s  life  on  the  western  ranch  when  there  was  an 
attack  on  the  house  was,  in  a  sense,  a  case  of  going 
back  to  the  one-reel  Indian  attack  formula  stuff,  but 
they  did  it  beautifully  and  gave  it  particular  value  by 
playing  some  wonderful  pathos  against  the  melodra¬ 
matic  action  because  Miss  Talmadge ’s  baby  died  while 
the  willuns  were  attacking  the  ranch-house. 

Coming  back  to  England  we  find  Miss  Talmadge, 
now  shown  as  a  woman  of  about  thirty-nine,  still  won¬ 
derfully  beautiful  with  a  poise  that  carries  particular 
distinction,  and  the  scene  played  between  Miss  Tal¬ 
madge,  Gertrude  Astor  and  O’Brien  is  as  good  a  dra¬ 
matic  bit  as  the  screen  has  seen  in  a  good  while.  Claire 
McDowell  helped  this  sequence  just  as  she  did  the  early 
action,  and  Emily  Fitzroy  and  George  Nicholls  as 
Norma’s  mother  and  father  were  of  very  definite  value 
throughout  the  sequences  in  which  they  appeared  be¬ 
cause  in  directing  this  Frank  Borzage  gave  you  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  knowing  every  one  of  the  players  by  the  little 
touches  with  which  he  brought  that  intimate  contact 
which  is  needed  to  make  a  characterization  convincing. 

In  addition  to  the  wonderful  opportunities  which 
Giis  gives  to  Miss  Talmadge  and  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  beautifully  directed,  produced  and  photographed, 
the  Schenck  organization  is  to  he  commended  for  hav¬ 
ing  selected  this  story  and  for  having  had  it  so  intelli¬ 
gently  adapted  by  Miss  Marion.  They  have  managed 
to  get  onto  the  screen  the  underlying  thought  which 
was  that  in  most  marriage  contracts  there  is  an  under¬ 
current  which  is  none  of  the  world’s  business.  They 
put  this  across  without  at  any  time  over-reaching  and 
without  ever  making  it  in  any  degree  unpleasant. 

In  many  ways  this  combines  the  values  of  a  de¬ 
lightful,  light  comedy  romance  with  the  weepy  East 
Lynne  touch  which  has  sold  many  dramas  of  that  sort, 
these  two  contrasting  values  being  played  against  the 
very  well-done  melodramatic  action  clash  which  was 
used  to  portray  Miss  Talmadge ’s  fight  beside  her  hus¬ 
band  through  the  hard  days  of  the  early  struggle 
before  success  came. 

You  can’t  possibly  go  wrong  with  this.  It  is  a 
truly  wonderful  production  and  if  you  do  not  give  it 
a  fair  chance  to  make  you  thousands  of  new  friends 
you  have  no  one  to  blame  but  yourself.  It  is  a  positive 
crime  to  play  this  sort  of  a  film  on  a  hop,  skip  and 
jump  basis,  just  as  you  would  some  ordinary  bunch 
of  junk  sent  out  as  a  program  release. 


John  McDermott 

DIRECTOR 

of 

LAUGH  SUCCESSES 


Latest  Release 

“HER  TEMPORARY  HUSBAND” 

Featuring  Syd  Chaplin 

A  First  National  Official  stated:  “It  would  make  a  million.’’ 

Mr.  Producer: 

I’m  specializing  in  FEATURE  COMEDIES.  If  you  are  contemplating  such  a  produc¬ 
tion,  let’s  talk  it  over. 

John  McDermott. 

“Pictures  that  make  the  box  office  laugh.” 
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Will  Get  Big  Money  But  Is  Wrong  Stuff  for  Gloria 


The  Humming  Bird 
Paramount 
8  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Sydney  Olcott 

AUTHOR . Maude  Fulton’s  play,  adapted  by 

Forest  Halsey. 

CAMERAMAN . Harry  Fischbeck 

GET  ’EM  IN . Gloria  has  big  following  right  now 

and  novelty  of  seeing  her  in  trick  character  will 
undoubtedly  attract  very  good  business. 

PLEASE  ’EM . I  believe  they  will  be  interested 

but  disappointed.  I  think  this  is  decidedly  the 
wrong  stuff  in  which  to  put  Swanson. 

WHOOZINIT . No  one  gets  a  chance  but  Gloria, 

and  she  acts  enough  for  all  of  ’em. 

SPECIAL  APPEAL . You  can  sell  this  on  “See 

Swanson  in  new  character”  idea.  The  Apache 
atmosphere  and  shots  showing  Paris  in  wartime 
are  also  worth  talking  about. 

STORY  VALUES . As  characterization  study 

with  many  players  given  opportunity  to  register 
humanly  this  might  have  been  tremendously 
effective. 

TREATMENT . As  screened  this  focuses  all  atten¬ 

tion  on  Gloria  who  overplays  and  switches 
abruptly  without  reason.  The  atmosphere  is 
excellent,  but  it  is  always  just  a  movie  giving 
Gloria  a  chance  to  spread  herself. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Gloria  is  never  an 

Apache.  She  is  sometimes  quiet  and  sometimes 
violent,  but  she  is  always  acting.  Eddie  Burns 
as  the  hero  is  thoroughly  blah,  and  no  one  of  the 
many  type  characters  is  given  a  chance  to  really 
mean  anything  in  the  action.  You  don’t  learn 
to  care  anything  about  any  of  them. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . Syd  Olcott  has  done  a  re¬ 

markably  capable  job  in  selecting  types  and 
presenting  a  Parisian  atmosphere.  If  he  had 
been  without  a  star  to  keep  in  the  center  of  the 
stage  he  might  have  made  a  great  film  of  this. 


I  think  this  was  a  real  mistake.  Gloria  Swanson 
has  been  developed  into  a  good  box  office  value  prin¬ 
cipally  as  a  bizarre  clothes-horse.  I  don’t  say  that 
Gloria  cannot  act.  Years  ago  I  liked  her  very  much 
as  a  trouper.  My  point  is  that  she  has  been  developed 
and  made  a  value  not  as  an  actress,  but  as  a  type.  I 
believe  the  public  will  go  to  see  her  when  they  are 
told  that  she  is  doing  something  different,  but  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  when  they  see  her  do  it, 
they  will  be  disappointed  and  want  to  see  her  again  in 
the  things  which  built  her  success. 

This  Swanson  situation,  as  I  see  it,  is  a  peculiar 
development,  in  that  I  believe  that  probably  Miss 
Swanson  as  well  as  the  Paramount  organization  have 
failed  to  understand  that  it  is  really  not  Miss  Swanson 
herself  that  the  public  has  grown  to  rave  about,  but 
rather  an  imaginary  theatrical  figure  that  they  have 
created  which  may  not  be  Miss  Swanson  at  all,  but  is 
the  thing  which  the  public  wants  to  see.  As  an  example 


of  what  I  mean,  I  point  to  Eva  Tanguay  who  has  made 
fortunes  through  the  years  just  because  she  has  done 
a  certain  nut  act. 

I  believe  that  they  arrived  at  a  dangerous  point 
when  they  became  convinced  that  Miss  Swanson  is  a 
wonderful  actress  who  should  be  permitted  to  present 
to  her  following  her  ability  to  do  characters  decidedly 
apart  from  those  upon  which  her  following  has  been 
builded.  This  one  will  get  money  because  they  will 
be  curious  to  see  Gloria  in  a  different  part.  That  may 
lead  the  Paramount  organization  to  do  others  of  a 
similar  sort.  I  am  afraid  that  if  they  do  it  will  be 
disastrous  to  Miss  Swanson. 

Syd  Olcott  is  a  darned  good  director ;  he  has 
proved  that  in  the  past.  He  provided  a  wonderful 
atmospheric  background  in  this  offering,  but  he  was 
licked  from  the  start  by  a  situation  that  made  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  concentrate  everything  upon  Miss  Swanson’s 
characterization,  leaving  the  other  players  in  about  the 
same  relative  position  that  the  back  drop  is  when 
Frank  Tinney  is  doing  a  monologue.  Miss  Swanson 
and  her  characterization  suffered  decidedly  because  the 
other  players  were  never  permitted  to  mean  anything. 
To  get  drama  across,  it  is  necessary  to  have  conflict 
and  the  supporting  players  must  register  convincingly 
or  the  whole  structure  falls. 

Eddie  Burns  is  a  nice-looking  chap.  He  seemed 
about  as  lifeless  as  a  collar  ad.,  and  never  at  any  time 
did  he  do  anything  that  might  even  begin  to  stir  an 
emotion.  Twice  when  he  should  have  shown  tremen¬ 
dous  surprise  it  was  decidedly  evident  that  he  wasn’t 
surprised  because  he  had  known  all  the  time  about 
these  things,  because  the  scene  had  been  rehearsed  be¬ 
fore  and  you  couldn’t  fool  him.  One  of  these  occa¬ 
sions  was  when  he  nonchalantly  came  out  to  have  his 
breakfast  in  his  apartment  and  discovered  Gloria  sleep¬ 
ing  in  a  big  chair.  The  other  was  when  he  finally  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  woman  he  was  madly  in  love  with 
was  the  notorious  “Humming  Bird,”  the  most  daring 
thief  in  Paris.  Eddie  attempted  to  register  what  he 
thought  was  surprise  in  each  instance,  but  both 
were  truly  pathetic. 

The  plot  of  this  was  very  much  formula  except 
for  the  idea  of  the  girl  thief  encouraging  Apache  slack¬ 
ers  to  enlist  when  Paris  was  in  danger.  Personally  this 
situation  flopped  to  me  because  apparently  Gloria  man¬ 
aged  to  get  fifteen  or  twenty  men  into  the  French  army 
and  from  the  fuss  that  was  made  over  it,  you  would 
think  that  she  had  saved  France.  They  used  an  awful 
lot  of  news  weekly  war  shots  which  were  apparently 
duped  and  of  course  this  stuff  didn’t  help  any  in 
making  the  dramatic  action  seem  real. 

My  chief  criticism  of  Miss.  Swanson’s  character¬ 
ization  is  that  she  switched  too  suddenly  and  too  fre¬ 
quently  from  the  tough  peculiar  walk  of  the  Apache 
to  the  quiet  refined  young  lady.  This  was  not  devel¬ 
oped  as  a  matter  of  natural  transition,  but  seemed  to 
be  a  thing  which  Gloria  swung  back  and  forth  with 
very  much  like  an  actor  might  if  playing  “Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde.”  Actually  Gloria  was  supposed  to  be 
an  Apache,  not  a  famous -movie  actress  doing  a  dual 
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HAVE  PLAYED 
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STAGE 

SCREEN 

Edwin  Booth 

McKee  Rankin 

Winnifred  Kingston 

Irving  Cummings 

Lawrence  Barrett 

Joseph  Holland 

Hattie  Russell 

Cullen  Landis 

John  McCullough 

C.  B.  Bishop 

Augustus  Thomas 

Adolphe  Menjou 

Adelaide  Neilson 

Frank  Mordaunt 

Frank  Sheridan 

Mary  Alden 

Mrs.  D.  P.  Bowers 

Isabelle  Morris 

Elmer  Clifton 

Blanche  Sweet 

W.  E.  Sheridan 

Alma  Stuart  Stanley 

Douglas  Fairbanks 

Wesley  Barry 

Charles  Norris 

E.  N.  Thayer 

Jane  Grey 

Irene  Rich 

j  William  C.  Dudley 

Emma  Marble 

Norma  Talmadge 

Kenneth  Harlan 

B.  J.  Murphy 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Saunders 

Mae  Marsh 

Russell  Simpson 

W.  C.  Lawrence 

Harry  Mainhall 

Frank  Campeau 

Pat  O’Malley 

j  George  Turner 

Frederic  de  Belleville 

Ralph  Lewis 

William  Walling 

j  Molly  Williams 

Louis  Morrison 

Joseph  Henaberry 

Otis  Harlan 

Annie  Rynar 

Wm.  H.  Thompson 

Monte  Blue 

Henry  Walthall 

Billy  White 

CharlotteTittell 

Geraldine  Farrar 

Milton  Sills 

George  Galloway 

E.  J.  Buckley 

Theodore  Roberts 

Mitchell  Lewis 

Clara  Rainford 

Nick  Long 

Walter  Long 

Hardee  Kirkland 

Wm.  Lansing 

Holbrook  Blinn 

Clarence  Geldert 

Sam  de  Grasse 

Belle  Douglas 

Logan  Paul 

Marie  Doro 

John  Bowers 

Ricca  Allen 

Fanny  Davenport 

Fanny  Young 

Spottiswood  Aiken 

Louise  Allen 

Melbourne  McDowell 

Mary  Pickford 

Colleen  Moore 

1  (Mrs.  Wm.  Collier  the  1st)  Ida  Aubrey 

Wally  Reid 

Bebe  Daniels 

Chas.  Matthews 

Wm.  Gillette 

James  Cruze 

Wanda  Hawley 

Kitty  Belmore 

Maurice  Barrymore 

Mabel  Normand 

Dorothy  Dalton 

Frank  Richardson 

Frazier  Coulter 

Madge  Bellamy 

Elliot  Dexter 

Zoe  Gayton 

E.  H.  Sothern 

Betty  Compson 

James  Neil 

Emma  Heath 

Roland  Buckstone 

Richard  Dix 

Edythe  Chapman 

Addie  Rogers 

Owen  Fawcett 

Lewis  Stone 

Ethel  Clayton 

Henry  Averling 

Morton  Selten 

Anna  Q.  Nilsson 

Carmelita  Geraghty 

Carrie  Hoyt 

Augustus  Cook 

Syd  Chaplin 

Clara  Kimball  Young 

Lillian  Lawrence 

Kate  Pattison-Selton 

James  Kirkwood 

Lydia  Knott 

Walter  Morosco 

Virginia  Harned 

Claire  McDowell 

Anita  Stewart 

Rose  Stuart 

C.  P.  Flockton 

Wallace  Beery 

Will  Rogers 

Ethel  Lynton 

Rebecca  Warren 

Noah  Beery 

Lillian  Gish 

i  Ben  Cotton 

E.  J.  Ratcliffe 

Louise  Fazenda 

Robert  Edeson 

Ideline  Cotton 

Minnie  Dupree 

Harry  Myers 

Edward  Horton 

.j  Jefferson  d’Angelis 

Jessie  Busely 

Alice  Terry 

Lila  Lee 

George  Marion 

Mabel  Eyton 

Ernest  Torrence 

James  Kirkwood 

James  N.  Ward 

Joseph  Wheelock,  Sr. 

Warren  Kerrigan 

T.  Roy  Barnes 

Carrie  Clark  Ward 

Joseph  Wheelock,  Jr. 

Lon  Chaney 

Lydia  Yeamans  Titus 

Jeffries  Lewis 

Elita  Proctor  Otis 

Gladys  Brockwell 

Wm.  Farnum 

Mr.  h.  1 .  Stetson 

Effie  Shannon 

Norman  Kerry 

Robert  McKim 

Dion  Boucicault,  the 

Elder  ^nne  Sutherland 

Clarence  Badger 

Herbert  Rawlinson 

Fanny  Young 
j  Donald  Robertson 

W.  J.  Ferguson 
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Maude  George 

Kathlyn  Williams 

Gerald  Eyre 

Udette  1  yler 

Conway  Tearle 

Myrtle  Stedman 

Osmond  Tearle 

Cosmo  Stuart 

Barbara  La  Marr 

Kate  Price 

Agnes  Thpmas 

Digby  Bell 

Enid  Bennett 

Chuck  Riesner 

•|  Louise  Thorndyke 

Ethel  Shannon 

Harrison  Ford 

Joseph  Kilgour 

i  D.  H.  Harkins 

Robert  Edeson 

Tom  Forman 

Wyndham  Standing 

J.  J.  Wallace 

Herbert  Standing 

George  Seigmann 

Sylvia  Breamer 

Frank  Wright 

Annie  Yeamans 

Florence  Vidor 

Madge  Kennedy 

Jean  Clara  Walters 

Mrs.  Sills 

Harry  Carey 

Johnny  Harron 
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Miss  Gish ,  Big  Moments  and  Atmosphere  Put  This  Over 


The  White  Sister 
Inspiration-Metro 
Length  10  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Henry  King 

AUTHOR . F.  Marion  Crawford’s  book,  adapted 

by  George  G.  Hobart  and  Charles  Whittaker. 

CAMERAMAN . Roy  Overbaugh 

GET  ’EM  IN . Intelligent  advertising  will  make 

this  a  big  box  office  winner,  but  it  needs  intelli¬ 
gent  advertising. 

PLEASE  ’EM . Impressive  atmosphere  and  smooth, 

quiet  development  to  the  big  emotional  scenes 
where  Miss  Gish  really  hits,  make  this  drama 
that  will  impress  and  cause  complimentary  com¬ 
ment. 

WHOOZINIT . Lillian  Gish,  Ronald  Colman,  Gail 

Kane,  J.  Barney  Sherry,  and  very  satisfactory 
supporting  cast  of  Italian  players  who  don’t 
overrave. 

SPECIAL  APPEAL . Concentrate  particularly  on 

Miss  Gish,  the  director,  Henry  King,  and  the 
fact  that  this  novel  and  play  have  been  tremen¬ 
dously  successful.  Don’t  emphasize  the  spectacle. 
Concentrate  on  Miss  Gish’s  emotional  perform¬ 
ance. 

STORY  VALUES . They  have  altered  the  famous 

book  and  play  and  occasionally  the  story  me¬ 
chanics  are  bad,  but  the  final  result  is  good. 

TREATMENT . The  atmospheric  background  is 

not  only  beautiful  but  decidedly  impressive,  and 
the  slow  story  development  helps  a  lot  in  making 
Miss  Gish’s  work  particularly  effective.  At  the 
end  the  volcanic,  spectacular  sequence  has  a  very 
definite  value  in  carrying  the  unhappy  ending  to 
a  climax  that  keeps  this  from  going  blah  at  the 
finish. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Miss  Gish  gives  a  truly 

great  performance,  and  Ronald  Colman  does  a 
bit  of  work  that  will  make  producers  check  up 
on  him.  Gail  Kane  is  a  splendid  menace,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  cast  is  more  than  satisfactory 
because  the  Italian  players  were  not  permitted 
to  overact. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . There  were  many  truly 

delightful  bits  of  composition  and  the  foreign 
atmosphere  was  registered  without  leaving  the 
Burton  Holmes  travelogue  impression  that  you 
gathered  when  seeing  “The  Eternal  City.’’ 


This  is  heavy  drama,  and  it  lias  what  you  call  an 
unhappy  ending,  but  if  you  are  a  showman  you  can 
cash  in  in  a  big  way,  clean  up  some  real  money,  and 
thoroughly  satisfy  your  cash  contributors. 

They  don’t  try  to  plant  comedy  relief  in  this,  and 
they  don’t  slap  you  in  the  face  with  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  scenes  were  shot  in  Italy.  From  start  to  finish 
director  Henry  King  sticks  to  his  knitting.  He  starts 
to  tell  a  dramatic  story  that  has  some  good  emotional 
high  spots,  and  he  tells  it  effectively,  in  front  of  a 
beautiful  background  that  is  really  Italy. 

Lillian  Gish  is  your  big  box  office  bet  with  this  one. 


We  in  the  trade  will,  of  course,  give  proper  credit  to 
Henry  King,  and  you  can  cash  in  on  Mr.  King’s  suc¬ 
cessful  work  by  mentioning  other  successful  produc¬ 
tions  which  he  has  made,  like  “Tol’able  David,”  but 
your  obvious  and  best  box  office  value  is  the  little  lady 
who  does  in  this  her  first  big  outstanding  success  away 
from  Mr.  Griffith. 

Don ’t  go  wrong  on  this  through  any  personal  slant. 
Maybe  you’re  a  hard  boiled  gink  who  has  a  precon¬ 
ceived  notion  that  you  don’t  want  anything  on  your 
screen  about  religion.  Maybe  you  have  an  idea  that 
you  don ’t  want  to  play  a  film  made  abroad,  after  hav¬ 
ing  seen  some  of  the  other  foreign-made  offerings. 
Maybe  you  think  that  other  folks  don’t  like  straight 
drama  because  you  prefer  comedy.  Stop  and  seriously 
consider  the  fact  that  the  women  control  your  box 
office.  The  women  and  their  conversation  bring  most 
of  the  men.  I  think  all  women  everywhere  will  eat 
this  up.  I  believe  that  men  will  consider  it  a  very 
good  film.  Certainly  no  one  can  present  a  legitimate 
complaint  against  this  as  dramatic  entertainment  be¬ 
cause  they  do  give  us  a  number  of  emotional  high  spots 
that  really  rank  with  the  best. 

Technically  there  are  a  number  of  places  where 
this  could  be  fussed  with.  People  who  know  the  play 
and  book  may  not  like  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
changed.  Many  may  feel  a  decided  weakness  in  struc¬ 
ture  where  the  hero  fails  to  immediately  cable  to  his 
sweetheart  word  of  his  escape.  Even  the  thought  that 
certainly  someone  would  have  known  of  the  actual 
existence  of  a  will  may  occur  to  many.  The  point  I 
want  to  emphasize  is  that  regardless  of  any  technical 
controversy  concerning  this,  it  is  a  definite  fact  that 
audiences  will  be  impressed  because  the  high  spots  ring 
true,  the  development  is  pleasing,  even  though  slow, 
and  there  is  too  much  real  value  presented  to  justify 
anyone  in  registering  definite  dissatisfaction. 

I  imagine  that  the  story  was  arranged  with  the 
ending  as  it  stands  in  the  thought  that  such  an  ending 
would  go  better  with  the  Catholic  church.  Personally 
I  feel  it  could  have  been  done  either  way,  with  every¬ 
thing  depending  upon  the  treatment  as  to  how  the  re¬ 
ligious  angle  would  register  with  the  church.  The 
thing  which  you  need  to  be  most  concerned  with  is  the 
problem  as  to  how  this  will  register  Avith  the  audience, 
and  I  think  it  will  register  right,  particularly  with  the 
women. 

Here  in  Los  Angeles  this  has  been  presented  on  a 
two  shoAvs  a  day  basis,  with  reserved  seats,  and  $1.65 
top.  1  believe  that  Avith  a  production  of  this  sort  you 
will  do  a  better  gross  business  by  showing  it  at  ad¬ 
vanced  prices  than  if  you  present  it  through  the  reg¬ 
ular  routine.  The  very  fact  that  you  herald  this  sort 
of  production  as  a  dramatic  offering  worthy  of  special 
consideration,  and  consequently  an  increased  admis¬ 
sion,  gives  an  added  prestige  to  the  offering.  This 
will  not  only  help  in  attracting  business  but  Avill  add 
to  the  probability  of  your  audience  being  pleased 
because  they  Avill  enter  the  theatre  AAdth  the  proper 
sense  of  being  about  to  see  something  which  is  above 
the  class  of  the  ordinary  movie. 


This  was  as  the 
title  role  character  in 

THE  VILLAGE 
BLACKSMITH 


in  the  John  Ford  Special 
Fox  Film 


I  can  look  rougher  than  that,  if 
you  like,  and  1  can  also  wear  my 
clothes  like  a  gentleman  when  de¬ 
sired. 


William 

Walling 

Am  just  completing  a  wonderful 
part  in  the  big  John  Ford  Special, 
now  being  finished  for  Fox,  which  is 
as  yet  unnamed. 


Recent  and  Coming  Releases: 


NORTH  OF  HUDSON  BAY 

NELLIE,  THE  BEAUTIFUL  CLOAK  MODEL 


j 

CAMEO  KIRBY 
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Another  Cruze  Winner .  Splendid  Light  Entertainment 


The  Fighting  Coward 
Paramount 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . . James  Cruze 

AUTHOR . Booth  Tarkington’s  play,  adapted  by 

Walter  Woods. 

CAMERAMAN . Karl  Brown 

GET  ’EM  IN . Bill  this  as  comedy,  and  then 

Craze’s  recent  successes  and  cast  should  pull  you 
good  business. 

PLEASE  ’EM . This  is  not  exactly  a  knock-out, 

but  it  is  very  good  entertainment  because  they 
surely  earn  a  lot  of  real  laughs. 

WHOOZINIT . Ernest  Torrence,  Mary  Astor, 

Noah  Beery,  Cullen  Landis,  Phyllis  Haver,  Car¬ 
men  Phillips,  Bruce  Covington,  Frank  Jonnas- 
son,  Richard  Neal,  Helen  Dunbar  and  J.  Ray¬ 
mond  Nye. 

SPECIAL  APPEAL . This  is  built  on  theme  of  the 

value  of  a  reputation.  You  might  even  call  it  a 
visualization  of  the  power  of  advertising.  The 
hero  tells  everyone  what  a  great  fighter  he  is 
and  consequently  never  has  to  fight. 


STORY  VALUES . This  takes  a  slap  at  traditions 

of  the  South,  but  does  provide  some  good  com¬ 
edy  stuff. 

TREATMENT . This  starts  seriously  but  with  an 


intangible  edge  of  burlesque  which  soon  after 
breaks  over  into  straight  comedy,  remaining  a 
comedy  then  right  down  to  the  finish.  It  is  a 
corking  job  of  direction  for  this  type  of  thing. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Ernest  Torrence  gives 

a  delightful  performance,  with  Cullen  Landis 
holding  his  characterization  at  just  the  right 
shading  to  give  the  best  effect.  Noah  Beery 
helps  one  sequence  decidedly,  and  Mary  Astor 
and  Phyllis  Haver  are  truly  decorative.  Frank 
Jonnasson  as  the  ragged  butler  earns  a  lot  of 
laughs,  and  the  entire  cast  blends  nicely  into  the 
spirit  of  semi-burlesque. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . There  is  nothing  elaborate 

about  this,  and  no  particular  effort  has  been 
made  to  dress  it  with  the  big  sets  or  distinctive 
production  touches.  The  atmosphere  is  satisfac¬ 
tory,  however,  and  the  attention  is  constantly 
concentrated  on  the  players  and  the  situations. 


Chalk  up  another  for  Jim ‘Cruze.  Somehow,  some¬ 
where,  the  wise  men  in  this  business  have  always  tried 
to  say  that  no  director  can  consistently  deliver  suc¬ 
cesses.  I  have  always  contended  that  the  right  di¬ 
rectors,  given  opportunity  in  the  way  of  material,  play¬ 
ers,  etc.,  could  deliver  an  average  better  than  90%  all 
the  time.  Jim  Cruze  has  sure  been  stepping  out  in  the 
past  year  or  so,  and  this  latest  light  comedy,  made  with¬ 
out  any  terrific  overhead,  proves  that  the  right  men, 
with  material  and  players,  can  consistently  turn  out 
audience  satisfying  box  office  winners. 

When  they  start  this  thing  every  audience  is  going 
to  sit  back  for  a  time  and  try  to  discover  whether  or 


not  they  are  being  kidded.  The  action  apparently  is 
serious  drama,  but  they  have  shaded  it  just  far  enough 
with  titles  and  bits  of  business  to  leave  the  impression 
that  they  are  not  taking  it  seriously.  After  getting  this 
early  stuff  nicely  planted  they  step  right  out  and  turn 
it  into  straight  comedy,  and  from  that  time  on  the 
laughs  come  with  the  most  satisfying  regularity. 

This  yarn  has  to  do  with  a  young  hero  reared  in 
the  North,  who  prefers  chasing  butterflies  to  fighting 
duels.  He  refuses  to  fight  a  duel  with  a  Southern  bully 
who  challenges  him,  and  because  of  this  refusal  our 
hero  is  turned  out  of  his  home.  Drifting  into  a  gam¬ 
bling  house  “down  the  river,”  the  hero,  Cullen  Landis, 
witnesses  the  method  by  which  Ernest  Torrence  and 
Noah  Beery,  two  famous  “killers,”  dominate  those 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  Torrence  explains 
to  Landis  how  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  declare 
himself  as  being  the  wildest  wildcat  in  the  world,  and 
we  get  a  good  kick  where  Landis  decides  to  get  tough, 
with  the  result  that  he  wipes  up  the  floor  with  Noah 
Beery,  who  had  previously  talked  Torrence  into  sub¬ 
mission. 

Landis  then  becomes  the  notorious  “Cunnel Blake” 
and  he  and  Torrence  operate  as  gamblers  on  the  river. 
Returning  to  Landis’s  former  home,  our  hero  proceeds 
to  scare  everyone  dizzy  around  his  home,  and  finally 
having  accomplished  this,  at  the  same  time  providing 
many  laughs,  he  shifts  back  to  the  butterfly-chasing 
hero  to  hold  the  love  of  Mary  Astor,  who  preferred  him 
as  a  peaceful  young  man. 

The  point  of  this  yarn,  which  is  a  very  good  theme, 
is  that  Cullen  never  found  it  necessary  to  kill  anyone 
because  after  his  first  fight  he  accumulated  such  a 
reputation  for  badness  that  everyone  was  afraid  to 
sneeze  in  his  presence.  When  his  father  tried  to  wel¬ 
come  him  back  home  and  praise  him  for  his  bravery, 
Landis  replied  that  it  was  not  the  same  boy  that  he 
was  welcoming  back  because  that  boy,  driven  from 
home,  could  never  return  the  same.  There  is  a  good 
advertising  slant  in  this  story  to  be  built  principally 
around  the  idea  of  “get  a  reputation.” 

While  this  is  not  to  be  heralded  as  the  greatest 
film  in  recent  months,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  you 
can  certainly  please  and  satisfy  your  gang,  and  do  a 
splendid  business,  if  you  will  honestly  present  it  to 
them,  hammering  on  the  fact  that  it  is  a  comedy. 

The  title  of  this  sounds  a  bit  wild  and  possibly 
melodramatic,  and  while  you  do  not  need  to  label  it 
purely  as  a  comedy,  you  should  by  all  means  emphasize 
the  fact  that  this  not  only  tells  the  story  of  the  “Miss¬ 
issippi  River’s  boldest  bad  man,”  but  also  provides 
enough  laughs  to  prove  thoroughly  entertaining  to 
everyone. 

In  addition  to  heralding  the  cast  and  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  Booth  Tarkington  play,  I  want  to  urge  you 
to  particularly  call  attention  to  the  list  of  successes 
that  have  been  turned  out  by  James  Cruze  because  your 
fans  who  have  seen  or  heard  about  Jim’s  other  suc¬ 
cessful  films  will  be  particularly  interested  in  seeing 
this  one,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact  that  Jim 
made  it. 


\c 


William  P.  S.  Earle 

DIRECTOR  OF  SUCCESSES 


WITHIN  THE  LAW  (Vitagraph) 

WOMANHOOD  OR  BATTLE  CRY 
OF  WAR 

THE  LONE  WOLF’S  DAUGHTER 

HIS  OWN  PEOPLE 

THE  LAW  DECIDES 

MARY  JANE’S  PA 

THE  WOOING  OF  PRINCESS  PAT 

THE  LITTLE  RUNAWAY 

WHO  GOES  THERE! 

FOR  THE  HONOR  OF  THE  CREW 
THE  BROKEN  MELODY 


THE  COURAGE  OF  SILENCE 
LITTLE  MISS  NO  ACCOUNT 
I  WILL  REPAY! 

THE  GIRL  AND  THE  GRAFTER 
WHOM  THE  GODS  DESTROY 
HEREDITY 

T’OTHER  DEAR  CHARMER 
THE  FLAME  OF  KAPUR 
DESTINY’S  ISLE 
THE  BETTER  WIFE 
WHISPERS 


THE  WOMAN  GAME 

LOVE’S  MASQUERADE 

THE  SCARLET  RUNNER 

GILDED  LIES 

DANGEROUS  PARADISE 

POOR  DEAR  MARGARET  KIRBY 

THE  ROAD  OF  AMBITION 

THE  LAST  DOOR 

THE  WAY  OF  A  MAID 

THE  DANCER  OF  THE  NILE 

ETC.  ETC. 
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Strongheart  and  Beautiful  Snow  Stuff  It’s  Sure  Fire 


The  Love  Master 
Trimble — Murfin — First  National 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Laurence  Trimble 

AUTHOR . Jane  Murfin ’s  and  Laurence  Trimble’s 

story,  adapted  by  Dona  and  Joe  Barrell. 

CAMERAMEN . John  Leezer,  Glen  Gano  and 

C.  B.  Dreyer. 

GET  ’EM  IN . I  believe  any  Strongheart  picture 

has  splendid  box  office  value.  I  would  forget  the 
title  and  sell  it  on  Strongheart. 

PLEASE  ’EM . Beautiful  exteriors  and  dog  stuff 

make  this  very  good  entertainment.  The  drama 
was  mostly  in  the  titles,  but  they  earned  some 
laughs. 

WHOOZINIT . Strongheart  and  Lady  Julie,  Lillian 

Rich,  Harold  Austin,  Hal  Wilson,  Walter  Perry, 
John  J.  Richardson  and  Joseph  Barrell. 

SPECIAL  APPEAL . Concentrate  everything  on 

dog  stuff  and  great  dog-team  race  to  top  of 
mountain  and  back. 

STORY  VALUES . The  title  writer  injected  a 

menace  threatening  the  hero,  which  was  about 
the  only  plot. 

TREATMENT . Everyone  will  be  so  thoroughly 

interested  in  the  animals  and  the  beautiful  snow 
shots  that  they  will  not  worry  over  the  absence 
of  a  good  story. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Strongheart  and  Lady 

Julie  were  easily  the  star  troupers  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . They  certainly  registered 

some  beautiful  snow  shots  in  the  mountains,  and 
the  scenic  value  alone  would  carry  this  to 
success. 

Hot  dogs  and  snow  on  the  mountains!  Here’s  a 
sure-fire  cash-register  songbird.  Strongheart  went  to 
the  front  in  his  first  film,  and  he  probably  has  as  many 
friends  today  as  any  screen  star  on  the  list.  This  has 
action,  comedy,  beauty,  and  plenty  of  cute  stuff  for 
the  dogs,  and  consequently  you’re  sick  if  you  don’t 
chase  quickly  to  the  exchange  and  grab  this  for  a  book¬ 
ing  that  will  be  long  enough  to  give  every  kid  from 
eight  to  eighty  in  your  community  a  chance  to  enjoy 
this. 

Everyone  likes  good  dog  stuff.  I  believe  everyone 
likes  to  look  at  beautiful  scenic  stuff  that  shows  moun¬ 
tain  tops  and  valleys  covered  with  snow.  When  you 
give  them  this  combination,  and  top  it  by  registering 
action  in  which  wmnderful  dogs  figure  prominently, 
with  a  reasonably  exciting  and  decidedly  funny  dog- 
team  race  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  and  back,  then  you 
have  surely  delivered  an  entertainment  novelty. 

Anyone  familiar  with  story  construction  will 
surely  check  the  fact  that  the  title  writer  has  seen  fit  to 
provide  a  menace  by  injecting  a  situation,  by  titles, 
which  told  us  that  the  hero  was  trying  to  make  enough 
money  to  return  to  civilization  to  defend  himself, 
because  of  an  attack  upon  a  man  who  had  been  bru¬ 
tally  beating  the  dog  Strongheart.  This  menace  never 
gets  any  nearer  to  the  screen  than  the  titles  talking 
about  it,  but  no  one  except  those  in  the  trade  will 


realize  that  this  has  been  written  into  the  production, 
and  I  believe  whoever  did  it  is  entitled  to  some  real 
credit,  because  that  thought  does  help  a  lot  in  pulling 
the  footage  together.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  sort  of 
story  in  which  Strongheart  figures  should  be  decidedly 
simple,  because  an  audience  will  always  be  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  Strongheart  than  they  will  be  in  the  story. 

The  title  writer  gathered  a  lot  of  laughs,  and  I 
would  like  to  particularly  commend  the  sequence 
where  Strongheart  met  Lady  Julie,  because  the  titles 
in  this  sequence  were  particularly  well  written.  They 
certainly  will  put  any  audience  into  a  happy  frame  of 
mind. 

The  straight  meller  action  went  across  very  well, 
because  the  willuns  played  true  to  form,  and  the  hero 
and  the  dog  did  their  stuff  according  to  the  accepted 
routine.  The  dramatic  sequence  where  the  hero  was 
supposed  to  die,  only  to  be  brought  back  to  life  by 
Strongheart,  was  not  so  good  as  drama,  however, 
because  any  audience  will  certainly  get  the  same  reac¬ 
tion  as  the  gang  that  sat  in  with  me.  The  night  I  saw 
this,  the  crowd  figured  when  Strongheart  pawed  the 
dead  man  that  Harold  Austin  opened  his  eyes  and 
twitched  his  face  because  he  couldn’t  help  it,  being 
unable  to  play  dead  while  the  dog  was  pawing  him.  The 
way  they  wanted  it  to  register,  apparently,  was  to  put 
across  the  thought  that  Strongheart ’s  love  for  his  mas¬ 
ter  was  big  enough  to  pull  him  back  from  death.  I 
think  nearly  any  audience  will  laugh  at  the  wrong  time 
during  this  sequence,  but  really  that  doesn’t  matter 
much. 

They  get  this  away  to  a  smooth  start  with  beau¬ 
tiful  snow  shots  and  a  lot  of  pleasing  footage 
developing  Strongheart ’s  meeting  with  Lady  Julie, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  been  born  on  the  trail  and 
raised  among  wolves.  The  big  thing  in  the  production, 
however,  is  the  dog-team  race.  This  stuff  has  splendid 
values,  because  it  is  not  only  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but 
fairly  interesting  as  a  race.  Certainly  the  race  is  a 
comedy  novelty,  due  to  some  of  the  wild  stunts  per¬ 
formed  by  various  drivers  of  the  different  dog  teams. 

Harold  Austin  was  pleasing  as  the  young  hero,  and 
Miss  Rich  was  quite  attractive  in  her  sport  outfit,  but 
they  should  have  kept  Miss  Rich  playing  comedy  all 
the  way,  since  her  efforts  to  emote  were  not  so  good. 
She  has  a  pleasing  personality  that  registered  a  very 
good  impression,  but  in  the  few  times  that  she 
attempted  to  be  dramatic  she  tried  too  hard.  That 
won’t  bother  anyone,  though.  They’ll  remember  Miss 
Rich  principally  as  she  did  some  of  her  spills,  rolling 
down  the  mountain  side. 

You  can’t  possibly  go  wrong  on  this,  but  I  would 
urge  you  to  concentrate  all  the  attention  upon  the  dogs, 
the  beautiful  snow  stuff,  and  the  race.  The  main  title 
given  to  this  really  means  nothing,  and  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  that  you  shove  this  title  into  the  discard  and 
play  up  “Strongheart  in  a  new  picture,”  also  billing 
his  mate,  Lady  Julie. 

In  making  this  they  were  smart  enough  to  provide 
some  very  good  music  cues.  Miss  Rich  is  called  Sally, 
which  helps  with  the  music,  and  in  one  very  good  spot 
they  put  over  a  cue  for  “Papa  Loves  Mama.” 


My  Dear  Wid: 

My  very  best  wishes  for  the 
continued  success  of  your 
worthy  publication. 

Sincerely, 

Herbert 

Rawlinson 

P.  S. - Some  day  1  hope  to 

have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you. 


Ghas.K.  French 
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Chaplin  Production 

“GENTLE  JULIA” 

Rowland  V.  Lee  Production 

“SEA  HAWK" 

Frank  Lloyd  Production 

“FINE  AND  DANDY” 

Tom  Mix  Production 

"COURTIN’  CALAMITY” 
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Mexican  Travelogue  that  Presents  Interesting  Stuff 


The  Land  of  Whispering  Hope 
Burr  Nickle  Production 
Length  5  Reels 

PRODUCER . Burr  Nickle 

CAMERAMAN . Robert  Connell 

GET  ’EM  IN . This  has  reasonable  pulling  power 

and  may  attract  many  if  you  clearly  state  that  it 
is  educational  feature  registering  trip  through 
islands  off  Mexico  and  across  Mexico  into  Mexi¬ 
co  City. 

PLEASE  ’EM . This  falls  far  short  of  being- 

comprehensive  tour  of  Mexico,  but  sequences 
which  are  shown  are  quite  interesting  and  many 
will  consider  this  more  entertaining  than  the 
average  bunk  program  feature. 

WHOOZINIT . Members  of  the  expedition,  natives 

of  Mexico,  birds,  seals,  sea  elephants  and  fish. 

SPECIAL  APPEAL . Recent  recognition  of  Mexico 

and  present  revolution  there  make  this  particu¬ 
larly  timely  subject.  Possibility  of  deal  giving 
Lower  California  to  United  States  makes  views 
of  islands,  Ensenada,  etc.,  particularly  inter¬ 
esting. 

STORY  VALUES . This  was  straight  travelogue, 

but  the  kidding  titles  earned  quite  a  lot  of  laughs 
and  seldom  were  off-key. 

TREATMENT . What  they  did  photograph  they 

registered  right  well,  but  tons  of  interesting 
items  were  missed.  People  are  really  hungry 
right  now  for  intelligently  presented  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  Mexico. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . The  sea  elephants’ 

wiggle  to  escape  was  the  most  dramatic  moment, 
although  some  of  the  expedition  members,  with 
the  help  of  titles,  did  some  good  character  stuff. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . There  were  many  very 

beautiful  shots,  and  many  folks  will  get  a  differ¬ 
ent  conception  of  the  Southern  Republic  after  a 
look  at  this. 


The  main  title  of  this  and  the  exploitation  ideas 
used  present  no  real  indication  as  to  the  exact  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  offering.  It  is  a  straight  travelogue  showing 
the  adventures  of  an  expedition  that  moves  down  the 
coast,  visiting  Lower  California,  the  adjacent  islands 
and  then  travels  straight  across  Mexico  to  Mexico  City. 
It  may  be  advisable  in  some  houses  to  bill  this  without 
labeling  it  as  a  Mexican  travelogue.  If  I  were  running 
a  community  theater,  I  would  play  this  and  I  would 
tell  them  what  it  is  in  advance,  because  I  believe  that 
most  folks  will  be  quite  interested  in  seeing  Mexico 
through  the  camera  of  this  expedition. 

Of  course  any  effort  to  present  the  most  interesting 
sections  of  any  country  would  be  incomplete  according 
to  the  notions  of  various  people.  Each  man  who  might 
take  a  camera  into  Mexico  would  probably  decide  to 
photograph  different  things  of  interest.  This  expedi¬ 
tion  has  registered  enough  footage  to  make  a  full-grown 
feature,  and  everything  which  they  show  is  interesting. 
Without  knowing  it,  they  spent  a  good  part  of  their 
time  and  devoted  a  good  part  of  the  footage  of  this 
feature  to  a  section  of  Mexico  which  may  come  very 


prominently  into  the  neAvs  headlines  of  the  next  feAV 
months  due  to  negotiations  which  may  end  Avith  LoAArer 
California  being  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

There  has  already  been  some  talk  regarding  this, 
due  to  the  fact  that  an  English  syndicate  bought  tre¬ 
mendous  acreage  in  this  country  years  ago  and  the  sale 
Avas  afterAvard  declared  void  by  the  new  Mexican  go\T- 
ernment.  England  is  iioav  refusing  recognition  to  Mex¬ 
ico  until  this  matter  is  settled.  Most  of  this  land  has 
been  re-sold  to  Americans.  It  is  thought  by  many  here 
in  California  that  the  ultimate  development  will  be  the 
transference  of  this  district  to  the  United  States,  which 
is  Avhere  it  certainly  belongs,  since  LoAver  California  is 
a  peninsula  extending  on  from  California  and  should 
properly  be  a  part  of  our  glorious  movie  state. 

It  means  nothing  particularly  to  you,  probably, 
Avhether  this  part  of  Mexico  becomes  a  part  of  the 
United  States  or  not,  but  I  am  commenting  on  this 
angle  because  if  this  situation  should  break  onto  the 
front  pages  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country  it  would 
be  advisable  to  grab  this  travelogue  feature,  because  it 
might  then  do  particularly  Avell  at  the  box  office. 

As  I  saAV  it,  the  first  part  of  the  film  Avas  much 
better  than  the  last  part.  The  first  of  it  gave  a  lot  of 
attention  to  the  fish,  the  birds,  seals  and  the  very  rare 
sea  elephants  of  LoAver  California,  and  the  adjacent 
islands.  During  this  part  of  the  film  the  title  Avriter 
Avas  feeling  quite  kittenish  and  several  good  ha-has 
Avere  registered. 

The  trip  across  Mexico  to  Mexico  City  could  have 
been  made  much  more  interesting  if  the  progress  of  the 
party  had  been  indicated  by  vieAvs  registering  Avhat  the 
country  looked  like  after  each  day’s  travel.  Possibly 
instead  of  each  day  it  should  have  been  each  Aveek,  be¬ 
cause  I  don’t  know  Iioav  long  it  took  them,  but  what  I 
mean  to  say  is  that  they  should  have  visualized  more 
clearly  to  the  audience  just  the  sort  of  country  existing 
between  the  West  Coast  and  Mexico  City.  We  saw 
Arery  little  of  this  except  a  few  shots  taken  on  top  of 
the  high  Sierras. 

In  Mexico  City,  many  interesting  streets,  buildings, 
parks  and  monuments  Avere  shown,  and  they  gave  sev¬ 
eral  interesting  shots  of  the  “Thieves’  Market.”  I  par¬ 
ticularly  regretted  their  failure  to  sIioav  more  of  the 
National  Theater,  which  has  been  building  for  ten  years 
at  a  cost  of  ten  millions,  and  is  still  incomplete.  This 
one  building  alone  Avould  have  justified  several  hun¬ 
dred  feet  of  film  AA'ith  good  explanatory  titles. 

We  saAv  the  Mexican  pyramids,  which  the  title 
Avriter  suggested  had  been  built  by  “the  Avandering 
tribes  of  Israel,”  but  they  did  not  show  us  our  old 
friend  the  volcano,  Popocatepetl. 

Tins  is  not  a  marvelous  production,  but  really  I 
believe  that  the  average  fan  will  consider  this  better 
entertainment  than  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  so-called 
routine  features  which  are  shot  through  the  factory 
grind.  I  Avould  particularly  figure  this  a  good  bet  if  the 
revolution  in  Mexico  keeps  things  stirred  up  or  if  there 
is  any  particular  agitation  about  conditions  in  Lower 
California.  This  was  shoAvn  for  a  world  premiere  here 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  will  probably  be  marketed  through 
independent  state  right  exchanges. 
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No  industry  can  survive  unless  all  branches  of 
that  industry  profit 

The  Unit  Method  is  the  first  step  forward  to 
that  end 

It  brings  close  together  the  Theatre  Owner  and 
Producer 

Also  the  Producer  and  the  Banker,  as 

The  Producer  s  bank  is  enabled  to  watch 
closely  the  sales  of  pictures 

For  the  bank  receives  direct  all  the  monies 
from  the  intensive  selling  in  two  districts 
at  one  time 

The  sales  will  be  large,  the  localized  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  timed  with  the  playing 
dates  in  each  district  will  create  big  sales 

Showing  each  exhibitor  what  he  is  buying 
before  he  buys,  no  block  or  series  book¬ 
ings  is  bound  to  establish  confidence 

Confidence  established,  means  profit  to  all 
and  a  closer  relationship  between  the 
branches  and  a  closer  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  Producer  and  Theatre  Owner 
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SECURITY  BAM  1C  BUILDING 

HOLLYWOOD  CALIFORNIA 

Mitchell  Camera  Corporation 

6025  Santa  Monica  Blvd.  (Holly.  3946)  Los  Angeles 


The  Time  to  Call  the  Doctor 

Is  Before  the  Patient  Is  “Shot” 


There  is  a  new  profession.  1  announce 
mvself  as  the  first  “consulting  specialist”  in 
this  new  profession.  The  profession  is  that  of 
‘  4  continuity  doctor. 

The  time  to  diagnose  a  film’s  ailments  is 
before  the  film  is  “shot.”  Only  an  undertaker 
can  make  a  dead  man  “look  natural.”  If  the 
doctor  is  called  in  time  you  won’t  need  an 
undertaker. 

For  twenty  years  I  have  specialized  in 
“audience  likes  and  dislikes,”  “exhibitor  ap¬ 
peal,”  etc. 

I  don’t  claim  to  be  the  last  word  as  a  cre¬ 
ative  writer.  I  do  know  constructive  analysis. 

When  you  get  your  next  continuity  all  fin¬ 
ished  and  ready  to  “shoot,”  hand  it  to  me  and 
I  will  give  you  a  detailed  constructive  analy¬ 
sis.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  think  it  lacks.  I  will 
point  out  weaknesses  in  construction,  unnec¬ 
essary  sequences,  faulty  characterizations  or 
the  spots  where  new  values  are  needed. 

That  sounds  like  1  think  I’  mgood,  doesn’t 
it?  I  do!  When  it  comes  to  analytical,  con¬ 


structive  consideration  of  a  film  continuity,  I 
know  I’m  good.  I’ve  proved  it  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  best  minds  in  this  industry. 

As  much  as  I  would  like  to,  I  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  “charity”  patients.  This  service  is  only 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  well  to  avoid 
the  death  of  their  brain  child. 

I  could  personally  explain  this  service  to 
the  few  big  corporations.  I  am  making  this 
announcement  for  the  benefit  of  the  independ¬ 
ent  organizations  with  whom  1  do  not  come  in 
personal  contact. 

You  can  save  a  fortune  in  unnecessary  se¬ 
quences  and  add  another  fortune  in  increased 
box  office  value  by  having  your  final  continui¬ 
ties  analyzed  and  constructively  criticized  be¬ 
fore  they  are  “shot.” 

Why  depend  on  the  undertakers?  If 
you’re  sick,  you  go  to  a  specialist,  don’t  you? 
And  often  you  are  sick  and  don’t  know  it. 
That  fact  has  caused  the  death  of  many  a  good 
man 


Respectfully, 

(*W 


The  Moving  Picture  World  calls  Wid: 
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The  King  is  Dead!  Long  Live 
the  King! 

What  about  the  line-up  for  next  fall  ?  It ’s 
not  surprising  that  outsiders  have  trouble 
keeping  tab  on  this  business.  Actually,  the 
people  in  it  don’t  know  half  of  the  time  what 
is  going  on. 

In  this  game  it  takes  quite  a  time  to  reg¬ 
ister  anything,  and  then  when  it  once  gets  reg¬ 
istered  it  sticks  long  after  it  has  ceased  to  be. 
Shrewd  business  men  have  made  fortunes 
from  that  knowledge.  Others  have  thrown 
fortunes  out  the  window  from  lack  of  it. 

Adolph  Zukor  has  made  Paramount  mean 
something  and  has  cashed  in  on  it.  Think  of 
the  money  dumped  in  the  sewer  when  such 
names  as  Biograpli,  Keystone,  Triangle,  Es- 
sanav,  Kalem,  Lubin  and  others  were  thrown 
in  the  discard. 

No  one  knows  better  than  yours  truly  that 
you  can’t  make  the  public  go  to  pictures  be¬ 
cause  of  a  trademark,  but  who  t’hell  ever  said 
that  producers  sell  their  pictures  to  the  pub¬ 
lic?  Not  yet,  surely. 

Trademarks  have  been  valuable  in  selling 
to  exhibitors.  If  you  don ’t# think  so,  talk  to 
any  film  salesman  who  has  worked  for  various 
organizations.  Ask  him  about  the  difference 
in  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Exhibitor,  dependent 
upon  which  company  he  is  representing. 

Of  course,  the  exhibitor  thinks  he  is  buy¬ 
ing  pictures,  but  the  shrewd  business  men  who 
have  realized  that  they  are  selling  to  the 
theater  owner  and  not  to  the  public  know  that 
he  buys  “company  prestige”  and  their  real  job 


ftp.Cj*. 

has  been  to  properly  impress  Mr.  Exhibitor. 

Gradually  the  exhibitor  is  getting  wiser, 
but  he  still  talks  sassier  and  buys  tighter  from 
the  state  right  or  small  time  exchange  man 
than  he  does  with  the  Big  League  organization 
salesmen. 

I  am  very  hopeful  about  this  coming  sea¬ 
son.  I  like  Mr.  Zukor,  Mr.  Lasky  and  all  of 
the  big  fellows  in  the  Paramount  organization, 
but  I’m  darn  glad  to  see  them  removed  from 
the  top  of  the  league,  because  I  think  it’s  going 
to  have  a  beneficial  effect  all  around.  And 
don’t  kid  yourself  about  it  any  longer.  Para¬ 
mount  won’t  lead  the  league  next  year. 

Maybe  you  think  it’s  a  little  early  to  talk 
about  next  fall,  but  actually  out  here  in  Holly¬ 
wood  they  are  making  next  fall’s  films  right 
now.  We  have  drifted  into  a  bad  habit  in  this 
business.  We  unload  all  the  junk  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  That’s  bad  business.  It  must  be 
corrected.  I  hope  it  will  be  soon.  I’m  willing 
to  admit  that  the  correction  isn’t  in  sight.  It’s 
like  Mark  Twain’s  comment  on  the  weather. 
Everyone  complains,  but  no  one  seems  to  do 
anything  about  it.  That  goes  for  a  lot  of 
things  in  this  funny  business. 

Well,  let’s  see  about  next  year.  Some  im¬ 
portant  developments  are  promised  in  selling 
and  exploitation,  but  after  all  the  main  con¬ 
sideration  is,  who  will  have  the  best  films  and 
the  best  selling  organization? 

Without  even  a  chance  for  an  argument, 
the  L.  B.  Mayer  producing  organization,  now 
operating  at  Culver  City,  will  be  the  dominant 
producing  factor.  Except  for  C.  B.  Ue  Mille, 
Paramount  would  drop  below  First  National, 
Fox  and  Universal,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  if 
C.  B.  will  hit  another  “Ten  Commandments.” 

The  First  National  crowd  has  a  great 
opening  for  the  coming  season  if  they  see  it. 
The  New  Orleans  meeting  may  make  or  break 
them  as  a  producing  factor. 

With  only  Hodkinson,  Associated  Exhib¬ 
itors,  F.  B.  O.  and  the  state  right  market  open 
to  the  independent  producer,  First  National 
could  land  securely  in  second  place  behind  the 
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The  King  is  Dead!  Long  Live  the  King  ! 


Mayer  organization  if  they  would  open  wide 
the  door  to  the  real  director  and  do  business 
with  him  as  a  partner  instead  of  continuing  to 
operate  under  the  faulty  policy  of  allowing 
politics  to  govern  the  granting  of  contracts  to 
“producers,”  with  the  “producers”  afterward 
inclined  to  devote  most  of  their  time  to  figur¬ 
ing  out  how  to  gyp  both  First  National  and 
the  director. 

Despite  all  reports  to  the  contrary,  1  look 
for  at  least  six  big  productions  to  be  made  this 
summer.  The  success  of  “The  Hunchback,” 
“Ten  Commandments,”  “Covered  Wagon,” 
“The  Merry-Go-Round,”  “ Scaramouche ”  and 
others  means  that  we  will  have  more  of  the  big 
stuff.  The  flops  of  some  of  the  expensive  spec¬ 
tacular  stuff  made  last  year  were  deserved. 
“Under  the  Red  Robe,”  “The  Palace  of  the 
King”  and  other  similar  dead  horses  were  just 
expensive  mistakes.  They  helped  to  a  certain 
extent,  because  they  will  make  the  brothers 
more  careful  about  the  big  stuff. 

When  a  producer  goes  after  a  big  clean-up 
it  doesn’t  really  matter  how  much  is  spent, 
only,  when  they  get  through,  it  must  be  good. 

“The  Four  Horsemen”  almost  drove  Mar¬ 
cus  Loew  and  Metro  mad  as  the  costs  climbed, 
but  it  saved  the  bacon  that  year.  Paramount 
turned  red,  white  and  blue  while  Jim  Cruze 
was  shooting  “Covered  Wagon,”  and  C.  B. 
just  about  made  sleep  impossible  for  some  cer¬ 
tain  gentlemen  while  the  costs  rolled  in  on  the 
“Commandments,”  but  when  it  was  all  over 
and  the  pictures  hit,  Jimmy  and  C.  B.  were 
given  their  choice  of  about  anything  the  com¬ 
pany  owned. 

The  Mayer  organization  will  easily  domi¬ 
nate  the  field  insofar  as  producing  is  con¬ 
cerned.  What  will  be  done  as  regards  the 
combination  of  the  Goldwyn  and  Metro  selling 
organization  remains  to  be  seen.  Jimmy 
Grainger  and  Eddie  Saunders  are  both  good 
men. 

Paramount  slips  down  to  almost  fourth  or 
fifth  position  as  to  production  strength,  but 


still  has  a  marvelous  sales  machine  headed  by 
S.  R.  Kent,  a  smart,  hard-working,  capable 
executive. 

First  National,  under  the  guidance  of 
Dick  Rowland,  has  developed  remarkable 
strength  in  the  producing  field  this  year,  and 
marketing  with  them  is  almost  automatic  be¬ 
cause  of  their  great  national  theater  strength. 
What  they  will  do  in  the  coming  year  depends 
upon  whether  or  not  the  New  Orleans  meeting 
brings  any  radical  policy  changes. 

Universal  is  in  the  Big  League  these  days. 
With  A I  Lichtman  and  Jerry  Beatty  helping 
R.  H.  Cochrane  in  the  East,  and  Benny  Zeid- 
man  sitting  in  with  Julius  Bernheim  here  at 
Universal  City,  you  can  just  make  up  your 
mind  that  the  Universal  salesmen  won’t  have 
to  take  much  back  talk  this  year. 

For  the  first  time  in  eight  years,  Bill  Fox 
came  to  the  Coast.  He’s  been  here  for  weeks. 
Bill  is  a  great  showman.  He’ll  be  there  when 
the  bell  rings,  and  I  know  about  a  coupla 
things  that  Bill  will  pull  that  are  gonna  sur¬ 
prise  some  of  the  brothers. 

I  don’t  have  to  call  your  attention  to  how 
the  Warner  Brothers  have  made  good  in  the 
past  year.  They’re  in  the  Big  League  to  stay. 

The  independents  are  pretty  sick.  Hod- 
kinson,  F.  B.  O.,  Associated  Exhibitors  and  the 
state  right  boys  are  plugging  along,  but  it’s 
mostly  small  stuff  of  the  so-called  “program” 
type,  and,  unfortunately,  their  salesmen  are 
half-licked  before  they  get  past  the  introduc¬ 
tory  speech  with  most  exhibitors,  and  that 
makes  it  hard  to  get  real  money  with  the  good 
ones,  when  they  do  hit  them. 

The  shifting  of  creative  forces  which  re¬ 
moves  Paramount  from  the  dominant  spot  is 
the  most  healthy  sign  of  the  coming  season. 
Possibly,  in  readjusting  his  “state  of  mind,” 
the  exhibitor  will  begin  to  ignore  the  “organi¬ 
zation”  bunk  and  think  pictures.  That  will 
give  the  little  fellows  who  deliver  real  product 
a  better  break. 

For  a  good  many  years  now  “A.  Z.,” 
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wliicli  means  Adolph  Zukor,  has  been  the  big 
boss  of  the  films.  This  year  it’s  different. 
Marcus  Loew’s  name  goes  up  in  the  East, 
while  all  the  insiders  know  that  one  Joe 
Schenck  is  the  daddy  of  them  all.  In  the  com¬ 
ing  year  the  names  of  L.  B.  Mayer,  Dick  Row¬ 
land,  Carl  Laemmle,  Bill  Fox  and  the  Warner 
hoys  will  be  mentioned  more  frequently.  I 
think  the  spell  is  broken.  The  magic  bugbear 
of  Paramount  dominance  has  faded  in  the 
mists. 

Joe  Schenck  deserves  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  every  person  in  the  industry.  I  can’t  tell 
you  the  details,  but  just  take  my  word  for  it 
that  Joe  is  the  sanest,  most  far-seeing  and 
most. liberal-minded  of  all  the  big  fellows.  He 
has  worked  close  enough  to  the  creative  fac¬ 
tors  to  know  how  they  should  be  handled,  and 
he  has  made  some  things  possible  that  will  do 
much  for  the  industry.  And  he  isn’t  making 
any  fuss  about  it,  either.  He’ll  probably  won¬ 


der  just  how  I  know  anything  about  it  when 
I’ve  been  out  here  in  Hollywood  all  the  time 
trying  to  learn  how  to  play  golf. 

The  king  is  dead!  Long  live  the  king! 
Joe  Schenck  looks  like  the  new  king  from 
where  I  sit.  Of  course,  “A.  Z.”  hasn’t  “quit” 
the  job  and  so  I  imagine  we’ll  have  a  right  in¬ 
teresting  year. 


FILM  LABORATORY— 

5  represent  Eastern  Capital  seeking  to  pur- 
cliase  a  large,  modernly  equipped  FILM 
LABORATORY  capable  of  processing  a 
minimum  of  one  million  feet  weekly. 

Give  full  descriptive  particulars  when  an¬ 
swering. 

Address:  E.  H.  Hubbard, 

Care  of  Wid’s  Weekly 


CHARLES  CRUZ 

Just  Finished  Juvenile  Lead  for  Fox,  Under 
Direction  of  Ben  StolofF 

.  Current  Release:  Lead  in  “The  Night  Message” 
— Perly  Poore  Sheehan 
HOIIy  5146 


WILLIAM  AUSTIN 

Belknap  Jackson  in  “RUGGLES  OF  RED  GAP” 

James  Cruze-Paramount 

“THE  ENEMY  SEX” — James  Cruze-Paramount 
Lord  Harrowby  in  “THE  RECKLESS  AGE” 

Harry  Pollard -Universal — Super- Jewel 
593-280  597-462 


It’s  a  Mechanical  Movie  But  Has  Box  Office  Value 


BARBARA  LA  MARR 

in 

The  White  Moth 


First  National 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Maurice  Tourneur 

AUTHOR . Izola  Forrester’s  story  adapted  by 

Albert  Shelby  Le  Vino. 

CAMERAMAN . Arthur  L.  Todd 

GET  ’EM  IN . The  lobby  stills  and  various  poses 

of  Barbara  should  attract  plenty  of  cash  cus¬ 
tomers. 

PLEASE  ’EM . It  is  a  most  mechanical  movie,  but 


there  is  considerable  undressed  femininity,  sev¬ 
eral  sexy  spots  and  a  few  bedroom  scenes  to 
hold  the  attention  of  the  average  gang,  so  that 
I  question  if  there  will  be  any  complaint  reg¬ 
istered,  unless  it  is  by  the  local  whist  club  cen¬ 
sors. 

WHOOZINIT . Barbara  La  Marr,  Conway  Tearle, 

Charles  De  Roche,  Ben  Lyon,  Edna  Murphy, 
Josie  Sedgwick,  William  Orlamond  and  Kath¬ 
leen  Clifford. 

STORY  VALUES . It  wanders  through  a  lot  of 

plot,  but  they  never  really  kid  anybody  about 
how  it  is  going  to  finish. 

TREATMENT . Barbara  wears  some  fantastic 

clothes  with  considerable  exposure,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  production  values  give  it  enough  size  to 
impress  most  folks,  including  the  birds  who  pay 
rental  money. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Barbara  did  a  con¬ 

sistent,  honest  girl  of  the  stage  who  looked  like 
a  vamp,  with  Conway  Tearle  the  strong  silent 
man  and  Charles  De  Roche  Ihe  caveman  hard  guy 
who  felt  like  beating  up  Barbara  when  she  re¬ 
fused  to  play  with  him.  The  rest  of  the  cast 
didn’t  make  much  impression. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . They  used  a  lot  of  people  in 

the  ballroom  and  theatre  shots,  and  generally 
the  production  values  were  quite  satisfactory. 

This  will  get  some  money  and  will  ride  through 
satisfactorily,  but  it  is  a  long  way  from  being  a  great 
film.  It  was  decidedly  plot  wearisome  and  surely 
needed  the  magic  touch  of  a  mind  that  could  deliver 
the  sort  of  business  that  lifted  “Broadway  After 
Dark”  out  of  the  movie  class  and  made  it  great  enter¬ 
tainment. 

For  the  most  part  this  stumbles  over  the  story  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  mars  the  pictorial  value  of  Bar¬ 
bara  and  her  little  playmates. 

The  plot  wasn’t  much  to  begin  with  and  at  no 
time  did  they  lift  it  out  of  the  routine  movie  me¬ 
chanics  in  the  telling  of  the  yarn.  It  wanders  along 
from  one  sequence  to  another  attempting  to  make 


drama  out  of  mechanical  action  that  never  at  any 
time  convinces. 

The  players  try  hard  and  are  really  not  to  be 
blamed.  The  director  has  given  us  effective  pictorial 
values  and  some  good  moments  from  the  situations 
at  hand,  but  the  characters  were  not  provided  with 
enough  human  touches  and  little  bits  of  business  to 
impress  the  fact  that  they  were  human  beings.  Never 
at  any  time  did  the  players  cease  to  be  players.  You 
simply  couldn’t  take  this  seriously  and  consequently  it 
frequently  dies  pretty  hard. 

The  whole  thing  centers  around  Miss  La  Marr,  and 
she  wears  some  rather  wild  costumes  as  a  dancer  in  a 
vaudeville  act,  while  Conway  Tearle  and  Charles  De 
Roche  argue  and  fight  about  who  shall  control  the 
young  lady’s  destiny.  Ben  Lyon  runs  through  the 
story  for  a  time  as  Conway’s  youthful  brother  who 
has  been  intrigued  by  the  attractive  Barbara,  but  no 
wise  movie  fan  will  ever  be  kidded  into  the  belief  that 
the  youthful  Mr.  Lyon  is  going  to  have  a  chance 
against  Conway  when  it  comes  to  the  final  reel  where 
Barbara  shall  make  her  decision.  That  kills  the  item 
of  suspense. 

In  the  last  few  reels  after  Conway  proceeded  to 
America  on  the  same  boat  with  Barbara  and  then 
married  her,  they  gave  us  several  bedroom  scenes  that 
may  interest  the  customers,  and  surely  there  will  be 
considerable  conversation  over  the  back  fence  about 
the  finish  where  Barbara,  clad  only  in  a  silk  nightie, 
waits  in  a  double  bed  for  Conway  to  arrive,  and  finally 
throws  a  pillow  at  him  through  the  door  leading  into 
his  room  to  register  a  come-and-chase-me  finish. 

The  theatre  scenes  and  the  ballroom  scenes  were 
big  enough  to  impress,  but  these  shots  do  not  register 
the  value  that  they  should  considering  their  cost,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  failed  to  put  over  enough  intimate 
touches  in  these  sequences.  Kathleen  Clifford  looms 
up  in  the  ballroom  sequence  as  a  rival  of  Barbara  for 
the  most  daring  costume  honors. 

Figuring  this  commercially,  T  believe  that  it  can 
be  considered  a  good,  safe  bet,  because  it  has  good 
selling  values,  and  the  average  gang  will  absorb  this 
without  serious  complaint.  I  wouldn’t  make  any  wild 
promises  regarding  this,  but  would  depend  almost  en¬ 
tirely  upon  featuring  Miss  La  Marr,  Conway  Tearle 
and  Charles  De  Roche.  You  might  develop  some  in¬ 
terest  in  this  through  exploitation  material  which  con¬ 
centrated  some  attention  upon  the  presence  in  the  film 
of  two  such  heavy  lovers  as  Mr.  Tearle  and  Mr.  De 
Roche,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  Con  wav  has  been 
ranking  pretty  close  to  the  top,  but  in  this  has  his 
position  disputed  by  Mr.  De  Roche,  who  has  recently 
registered  in  “The  Ten  Commandments,”  and  with 
Pola  Negri.  Ben  Lvon,  in  a  few  films,  has  developed 
a  lot  of  friends,  and  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  talk  a 
bit  about  the  fact  that  he  is  in  the  cast.  Undoubtedly 
thev  have  provided  you  with  a  lot  of  good  poses  of 
Friend  Barbara  for  advertising  purposes,  because  in 
addition  to  the  trick  costumes  wrorn  as  the  vaudeville 
performer,  she  had  a  negligee  that  -worked  through 
several  sequences  which  just  simply  wouldn’t  stay  up 
on  one  shoulder. 
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ANNOUNCING 

A  Series  of  Eighteen  Two  -  Reel  Athletic  Comedies  With  a  College 

Locale 

“Puppy  Love  Stories 

Directed  by  Robert  Eddy 


Real  College  Types  in  a  True  College  Atmosphere 


GORDON  WHITE 

(Featured  Player) 


Now  in  Production  at  F.  B.  O.  Studios,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


HOLLYWOOD  PHOTOPLAY  PRODUCTION 

L.  S.  Ramsdell,  President.  Randall  Faye,  Supervisor  of  Productions 


Interesting  Theme  Entertainingly  Presented .  Miss  Pringle  Fine 


True  as  Steel 
Goldwyn 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Rupert  Hughes 

AUTHOR . Rupert  Hughes 

CAMERAMAN . John  Mescall 

GET  ’EM  IN . I  think  title  may  be  weak,  so  you 

must  sell  this  as  entertaining  comedy  drama 
about  the  modern  woman  in  business.  Feature 
Aileen  Pringle  heavily. 

PLEASE  ’EM . This  should  register  splendidly 

because  the  drama  is  effective  and  there  are 
many  earned  laughs.  It  has  an  interesting  and 
timely  theme. 

WHOOZINIT . Aileen  Pringle,  Huntley  Gordon, 

Cleo  Madison,  Norman  Kerry,  Eleanor  Board- 
man,  Louise  Fazenda,  William  Haines,  William 
H.  Crane,  Jean  Haskell,  Lucien  Littlefield,  Wil¬ 
liam  Orlamond,  Louis  Paine  and  Raymond  Hat¬ 
ton. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Miss  Pringle  gives  a 

splendid  performance,  having  been  perfectly 
cast,  and  Huntley  Gordon  helps  a  lot  playing 
opposite  Miss  Pringle.  Norman  Kerry  makes 
the  part  of  Miss  Pringle’s  husband  effective  by 
nice  shading,  and  Cleo  Madison  was  delightfully 
fitted  for  the  mother  part.  Eleanor  Boardman 
gives  the  daughter  characterization  a  nice  little 
kick,  and  William  Haines  fills  in  as  a  pleasing 
juvenile.  With  such  good  players  as  Louise 
Fazenda,  William  H.  Crane,  Lucien  Littlefield 
and  Raymond  Hatton  doing  what  were  really 
bits,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  cast  was  a  particu¬ 
larly  good  one. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . The  production  values  gen¬ 

erally  were  excellent.  There  was  no  artificial 
effort  for  size,  but  there  is  enough  distinction 
to  it  all  to  have  it  register  as  a  particularly 
well-produced  film. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  all  recognized  Rupert 
Hughes  as  one  of  our  best  little  writers  of  good  comedy 
material,  but  in  this  one  Mr.  Hughes  puts  across  a 
domestic  drama  that  carries  a  very  definite  kick,  be¬ 
cause  it  deals  with  every-day  contact  between  char¬ 
acters  who  are  never  permitted  to  step  too  far  into 
the  theatrical. 

I  have  had  a  lot  of  people  disagree  with  me  rather 
emphatically  about  my  opinion  regarding  Miss  Pringle 
in  “Three  Weeks.”  Most  of  these  folks  have  been 
friends  of  Miss  Pringle  who  happened  to  know  her 
personally.  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  any 
acquaintance  with  Miss  Pringle,  but  1  still  insist  that 
as  “Three  AVeeks”  registers  on  the  screen  Miss  Pringle 
did  not  convey  the  popular  conception  of  Miss  Glyn’s 
rather  heated  novel.  I  said  at  the  time  that  fear  of 
the  censors  and  the  casting  of  Conrad  Nagel  as  Paid 
probably  had  considerable  effect  upon  the  result  reg¬ 
istered  in  the  making  of  “Three  AVeeks.”  After  see¬ 
ing  this  film,  I  think  I  understand  why  those  who 
know  Miss  Pringle  didn’t  like  what  I  thought  about 
her  work  in  “Three  AAreeks. ”  In  this  film  she  is  great. 


But  in  this  film  she  is  cast  as  a  woman  of  exceptional 
intellect,  capable  of  real  emotion,  but  also  possessed 
of  sufficient  mental  balance  to  control  her  emotions. 
I  got  that  same  reaction  regarding  Aliss  Pringle  from 
seeing  her  in  “Three  AVeeks,”  but  unfortunately  as  I 
have  always  understood  the  character  in  “Three 
AVeeks,”  that  lady  was  of  the  type  unable  to  dominate 
her  emotions  by  her  mind.  Anyway,  in  this  one  Miss 
Pringle  is  excellent. 

Major  Hughes  gets  this  away  to  a  marvelous  start 
when  he  takes  us  into  a  Country  club  dance  and  reg¬ 
isters  for  the  first  time  that  I  can  recall  a  few  inti¬ 
mate  studies  of  the  popular  indoor  sport  known  as 
dancing,  which  on  a  crowded  floor  resembles  a  cross 
between  a  football  game  and  a  kicking  contest.  They 
don’t  kick  high  on  a  crowded  dance  floor  because  they 
don’t  have  room,  hut  if  your  toes  and  shins  escape 
without  more  than  half  a  dozen  unexpected  contacts 
during  an  evening’s  struggle,  then  you  have  been  for¬ 
tunate.  Major  Hughes  gets  some  good  laughs  out  of 
this  sequence  and  starts  it  off  with  just  the  right  hu¬ 
man  touch  to  have  you  feel  that  the  folks  to  whom  he 
has  introduced  you  are  regular  people. 

Huntley  Gordon,  the  husband  of  Cleo  Madison 
and  the  father  of  Eleanor  Boardman,  journeys  to  the 
city  on  business  and  finds  Aileen  Pringle  running  the 
firm  from  which  he  must  buy  rather  heavily.  Miss 
Pringle  is  married  to  Norman  Kerry,  but  Norman  has 
not  been  a  success  in  business  and  consequently  Aileen 
has  put  her  little  brain  to  work  and  is  earning  $50,000 
a  year,  most  of  which  is  used  for  maintaining  Friend 
Husband. 

The  greater  part  of  the  footage  is  played  between 
Mr.  Gordon  and  Miss  Pringle,  and  actually  it  is  Miss 
Pringle’s  story  all  the  way,  because  everything  is  cen¬ 
tered  on  her.  The  action  does  not  become  tiresome 
because  the  various  sequences  are  lifted  by  little  touches 
that  keep  it  interesting,  and  the  drama  is  finally  car¬ 
ried  to  a  good  high-spot  where  the  break  comes  and 
Air.  Gordon  is  sent  back  to  his  family  while  Miss 
Pringle  reassumes  the  burden  of  being  “true  as  steel” 
to  Friend  Norman. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  main  title  is  not 
a  good  box  office  title,  and  unless  you  exploit  this 
properly  the  film  may  suffer  because  of  the  title,  with 
the  result  that  it  may  be  listed  eventually  far  short 
of  the  success  that  it  should  be.  I  want  to  particu¬ 
larly  urge  that  you  feature  Aliss  Pringle  in  this,  be¬ 
cause  if  your  fans  liked  her  work  in  “Three  AVeeks” 
they  will  consider  her  particularly  good  in  this,  and 
if  they  did  not  like  her  in  “Three  AATeeks”  they  should 
like  her  in  this  anyway.  It  may  seem  rather  an  odd 
thought,  but  I  would  advise  you  to  deliberately  adver¬ 
tise  this  just  as  I  have  put  it  above,  because  if  you 
will  ask  your  fans  to  come  and  see  this  because  of 
Aliss  Pringle,  stating  that  they  are  sure  to  like  her, 
whether  they  liked  her  or  not  in  “Three  AVeeks,”  there 
will  develop  a  discussion  value  centered  around  this 
picture  that  will  mean  money  at  the  box  office.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  no  matter  hoiv  good  a  film 
may  be,  the  first  problem  is  always  to  get  the  cash 
customers  past  the  merry  little  ticket  chopper. 
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THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY 
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Production  for  Fox 
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Who's  Doin'  What ,  and  Where 


William  A.  Seiter  lias  signed  a  year’s  contract  to 
direct  for  Universal.  His  first  feature  will  be  George 
Barr  McCutclieon’s  “Husbands  of  Edith.”  Reginald 
Denny  and  Laura  La  Plante  will  play  tbe  principal 
roles. 


Tony  Gaudio  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Cinematographers.  Other  officers 
are:  Gilbert  AVarrenton,  Karl  Brown  and  Homer 

Scott,  vice-presidents ;  Victor  Milner,  secretary,  and 
Charles  Van  Enger,  treasurer.  The  board  of  governors 
include  Philip  II.  Whitman,  -lames  C.  Van  Trees,  Frank 
Good,  Lyman  Broening,  Fred  Jackman,  King  D.  Gray, 
Reginald  Lyons,  Panl  Perry  and  John  F.  Seitz. 


Marion  Harlan  is  playing  the  leading  part  oppo¬ 
site  “Hoot”  Gibson  in  Lis  latest  starring  picture,  “Hit 
and  Run.” 


Walter  C.  Anthony  has  been  retained  by  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  Pictures  Corporation  to  write  the  titles  for  all 
the  forthcoming  releases  in  “Secrets  of  Life”  series 
of  insect  pictures  now  being  filmed  by  Louis  II.  Tol- 
lmrst  and  Sol  Lesser. 


John  Gilbert  has  signed  a  long  term  contract  with 
L.  B.  Mayer.  His  first  picture  will  be  “His  Hour,” 
Elinor  Glyn’s  next  film  production.  Aileen  Pringle  has 
been  selected  to  play  the  leading  feminine  role  opposite 
Mr.  Gilbert. 


Marshall  Neilan  has  completed  the  cast  of  “Tess 
of  the  D’Urbervilles,  ”  which  he  is  directing  at  the 
Goldwyn  studios.  Those  included  are  :  Blanche  Sweet, 
Conrad  Nagel,  Stuart  Holmes,  Joseph  Dowling,  George 
Fawcett,  Edward  Kimball,  Ruth  Handforth,  Raymond 
Griffith,  Babe  London,  Courtnay  Foote,  Cyril  Chad¬ 
wick,  Howard  Gaye,  and  Fred  Huntley. 


W.  S.  (Daddy)  Ilooser  says  he  does  not  spell  his 
name,  Hoosier  —  that  he  would  just  as  soon  be  a 
Hoosier — that  is,  if  pictures  were  made  in  Indiana— 


but  since  they  are  not  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  California.  He  admits  being 
eighty-eight  years  old— but  he  is  so  full  of  pep — we 
doubt  it.  Anyway,  he’s  a  lot  younger  than  some  of  us. 


Lois  Wilson  will  play  the  leading  feminine  role 
opposite  William  Farnnm  in  his  initial  Paramount  pic¬ 
ture,  “The  Man  Who  Fights  Alone.”  Wallace  AVors- 
ley  is  directing. 


A\  illiam  de  Mille  has  finished  the  filming  of  Clara 
Beranger’s  screen  play,  “The  Bedroom  Window.” 
Alav  McAvov,  Malcolm  McGregor,  Robert  Edeson,  Ri¬ 
cardo  Cortez,  George  Fawcett,  Ethel  A\Tales,  Charles 
Ogle,  Lillian  Leighton,  Medea  Radzina  and  George 
(  alliga  comprise  the  cast  of  this  production. 


Norma  Shearer  has  been  chosen  by  Victor  Sea- 
strom  to  play  tbe  leading  feminine  role  in  “The  Tree 
of  the  Garden."  Production  will  begin  soon  at  the 
Metro  Goldwyn  studios  in  Culver  City. 


Thomas  II.  luce  will  produce  “Christine  of  the 
Hungry  Heart,”  Kathleen  Norris’  new  novel.  Brad¬ 
ley  King  will  prepare  the  screen  adaptation.  John 
Griffith  Wray  will  direct  this  production. 


“The  Red  Lily,”  an  original  story  written  and 
directed  by  Fred  Niblo,  is  nearing  completion.  Those 
in  the  cast  are:  Enid  Bennett,  Ramon  Novarro,  AVal- 
lace  Beery,  Mitchell  Lewis,  and  Frank  Currier.  Bess 
Meredyth  wrote  the  screen  adaptation. 


Max  Graf,  of  Graf  Productions,  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  “The  A\  ise  Son,’  with  George  Billings  and 
Alec  B.  Francis. 


Irving  Cummings  has  completed  “The  Rose  of 
Paris”  for  Universal.  The  cast  includes  Mary  Philbin, 
Rose  Dione,  Robert  Cain,  John  Sainpolis,  Dorothy  Re- 
vier,  Gino  Carrodo,  Doreen  Turner,  Edwin  J.  Brady 
and  Charles  Puffy. 


Julanne  Johnston 

“The  Princess 

in 

“THE  THIEF  OF  BAGDAD” 

At  Present  Playing  Leading  Role  Opposite  REGINALD  DENNY  in  “CAPTAIN  FEARLESS" 

for  Universal 


We9 re  Growing  Our  Own  Executives  Now 


Seeing  Benny  Zeidman  on  the  job  out  at 
Universal  City  brings  sharply  to  mind  the  fact 
that  finally  the  boys  who  have  been  trained  in 
this  industry  are  getting  a  chance  in  the  spots 
where  they  can  be  most  helpful. 

We  are  growing  up.  We  are  developing 
executives  actually  trained  in  the  industry. 
And  we  are  getting  sense.  We  are  no  longer 
afraid  of  youth. 

Producing  films  is  creative  work.  It  re¬ 
quires  trained  minds.  It  requires  youth  and 
imagination  more  than  it  does  slave-driving, 
section  foreman,  brow-beating  methods. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  younger  men  get  the 
chances  as  producing  executives. 

Over  at  First  National  is  Earl  Hudson. 
Irving  Thalberg  sits  at  L.  B.  Mayer’s  right 
hand.  Bernie  Feimnan  is  handling  the  West 
Coast  studio  of  F.  B.  O.  Hunt  Stromberg  is 
producing  for  Hodkinson. 

These  boys  are  all  youngsters.  They  are 
1  ‘movie ’ ’  trained.  That ’s  a  good  development. 


Just  remember  that  our  present  big  bosses 
came  from  other  lines  of  business.  That  isn’t 
anything  to  be  ashamed  of.  We  couldn’t  have 
trained  executives  until  we  had  a  business  run¬ 
ning  enough  years  to  train  them. 

I  know  the  boys  I  have  mentioned.  I 
have  watched  them  develop.  Their  success  will 
be  a  great  incentive  to  the  hundreds  of  young 
fellows  who  are  studying  sincerely  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  hope  of  some  day  moving  up. 

I’m  glad  that  men  like  Carl  Laemmle, 
Dick  Rowland,  L.  B.  Mayer  and  Major  Thomp¬ 
son  have  seen  fit  to  put  young  men  who  have 
“ grown  up  with  the  business”  in  important 
executive  positions.  It’s  an  encouraging  pros¬ 
pect  for  the  future  of  the  industry. 

Incidentally,  with  A1  Liclitman  and  Jerry 
Beatty  in  New  York  for  Universal  and  Benny 
Zeidman  in  Universal  City,  Adolph  Zukor  may 
wonder  just  what  his  friend  Carl  Laemmle 
is  np  to. 


FOR  RENT 


Exceptionally  desirable  office  space  in 
heart  of  film  district.  Furnished  or  un¬ 
furnished.  Telephone  service. 

Apply 

Room  205,  6411  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Hollywood 


Personalities,  Situations  and  Atmosphere  Put  This  Across 


Between  Friends 

Vitagraph 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . J.  Stuart  Blackton 

AUTHOR . Robert  W.  Chambers’  story  adapted 

by  Charles  Gaskill  and  Marion  Constance. 

CAMERAMEN . Reggie  Lyons  and  Ernest  F.  Smith 

GET  ’EM  IN . Cast  has  good  value  and  you  can 

safely  recommend  this  as  good  drama,  artisti¬ 
cally  produced. 

PLEASE  ’EM . This  holds  you  because  of  sim¬ 

plicity  of  plot,  distinction  of  atmosphere  and 
personalities  of  players. 

WHOOZINIT . Lou  Tellegen,  Norman  Kerry, 

Anna  Q.  Nillson,  Alice  Calhoun,  Stuart  Holmes, 
and  Henry  Barrows. 

STORY  VALUES . This  is  what  I  call  a  “state  of 

mind’’  plot,  and  it  has  good  situations. 

TREATMENT . Attention  is  concentrated  at  all 

times  on  the  players  and  dramatic  suspense 
maintains  the  interest. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Norman  Kerry  and  Lou 

Tellegen  do  splendid  work  as  “the  two  strong 
men’’  who  meet,  but  thank  God,  they  don’t 
fight.  Stuart  Holmes  gives  an  outstanding  char¬ 
acterization  with  a  few  laughs  at  good  moments. 
Miss  Nillson  helps  get  it  started  beautifully  but 
kills  herself.  Alice  Calhoun  is  the  girl  in  the 
rest  of  the  story.  She  shows  a  figger  heretofore 
kept  carefully  covered,  and  is  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  otherwise,  although  the  men  who  clash  over 
her  carry  most  of  the  drama. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . The  general  atmospheric 

and  production  values  are  very  good  indeed. 

I  think,  this  is  the  best  production  J.  Stuart  Black- 
ton  has  ever  made.  I  don’t  mean  that  this  will  make 
more  money  than  anything  J.  Stuart  Blackton  has 
ever  made,  because  his  “Battle  Cry  of  Peace”  came 
at  a  timely  moment  which  gave  it  particular  value, 
hut  T  do  believe  that  from  a  dramatic  and  artistic 
viewpoint,  this  is  surely  the  best  thing  the  veteran 
of  the  old  Vitagraph  plant  has  ever  turned  out. 

There  is  a  good  cast  here  and  a  storv  that  pro¬ 
vides  several  good  situations.  Briefly  the  plot  reg¬ 
isters  this.  At  the  very  opening  Norman  Kerry  walks 
off  with  Tellegen ’s  wife.  After  a  short  sojourn  in 
Bermuda,  Miss  Nillson,  the  wife,  kills  herself.  Telle- 
gen  is  badly  broken  up  over  his  wife’s  disappearance, 


hut  does  not  suspect  his  friend  Kerry  until  Stuart 
Holmes  accidentally  spills  the  sad  news.  By  that  time 
Kerry  is  greatly  interested  in  Alice  Calhoun,  Telle¬ 
gen ’s  model.  Calhoun  loves  Tellegen.  Tellegen  takes 
Calhoun  from  Kerry.  He  tells  Kerry  that  he  knows 
that  he  went  away  with  Miss  Nilsson  and  Kerry  is 
invited  to  shoot  himself.  Thinking  of  his  friend  kill¬ 
ing  himself,  Tellegen  goes  out  of  his  mind  (which  is 
effectively  visualized).  They  get  a  trick  kick  out  of 
a  scene  where  Kerry  apparently  kills  himself,  but 
doesn’t.  At  the  end  Calhoun  and  Tellegen  are  happy 
with  Kerry  properly  sorry  for  having  been  such  a 
hum. 

With  some  effective  lighting  and  rather  good  sets 
they  have  given  this  a  pleasing  touch  of  distinction 
all  the  way,  and  an  artists’  hall  is  dropped  in  about 
the  middle,  thereby  providing  that  well-known  in¬ 
gredient,  size,  for  which,  the  Commodore  realizes,  the 
exhibitors  still  call. 

The  cast  does  very  good  work,  and  the  person¬ 
alities  of  the  players  help  a  lot  in  carrying  this  through 
successfully. 

It  is  possible  that  the  literary  type  of  critic  and 
the  studio  personality  who  thinks  only  from  a  techni¬ 
cal  viewpoint  may  fail  to  find  a  thrill  in  this  produc¬ 
tion,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  can  count  on  this 
as  one  that  will  register  very  effectively  with  any  type 
of  audience  that  you  put  it  in  front  of.  It  has  the 
essentials  and  nowhere  does  it  offend. 

There  are  some  good  titles  that  help  in  certain 
spots  and  these  more  than  make  up  for  a  few  titles 
that  are  not  so  good. 

Possibly  the  main  title  of  this  is  all  right,  but  1 
imagine  that  it  lacks  any  very  definite  box  office  kick. 
Of  course  it  would  be  too  rough  to  use  the  line  “what’s 
a  wife  between  friends,”  but  you  may  go  so  far  as 
to  use  one  of  the  titles  “what  is  a  woman  between 
friends.  ’  ’ 

I  believe  that  Commodore  Blackton ’s  name  may 
be  better  known  than  you  think  to  the  fans  of  the 
country,  because  he  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  industry  for  many  years.  T  imagine  that  there  is 
rather  a  good  value  from  an  exploitation  point  of  view 
in  hammering  on  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  film 
made  by  the  Commodore  in  the  Hollywood  Vitagraph 
studios  since  his  official  return  to  the  Vitagraph  fold, 
after  a  period  of  years  working  independently.  There 
is  considerable  romance  attached  to  the  return  of  Com¬ 
modore  Blackton  to  the  old  Vitagraph  organization, 
because  Blackton,  A.  E.  Smith  and  Pop  Rock  made 
millions  as  partners  in  Vitagraph  in  the  days  when 
that  company  ranked  at  the  top.  T  believe  that  the 
old  fans  and  the  new  fans  will  be  interested  in  having 
the  Commodore’s  return  to  Vitagraph  brought  to  their 
attention,  and  frequently  you  can  attract  more  money 
to  your  box  office  by  hammering  on  some  such  ex¬ 
ploitation  angle  as  that  than  you  can  by  simply  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  stock  superlatives  which  have  been 
worn  out  through  too  frequent  use  with  most  of  the 
usage  badly  timed. 


No!  Not  a  Type! 
Just  makes  ’em 


E.  Alyn  (Fred)  Warren 


Have  Played  ’Em  All! 

Richman,  Poorman, 
Beggarman,  Thief, 
Doctor,  Lawyer, 

Indian  Chief: 

Tag,  I’m  It! 

E.  ALYN  (Fred) 

WARREN 


“Jingle  bells,  jingle  beds. 
Jingle  all  the  day.” 

Yep — the  Telephone  Co.  is  thru 
playing — and  we  have  a  lot  of  nice 
euphonious  numbers  —  and  the 
cutest  little  red  Directory — where¬ 
in  you’ll  find — 

E.  ALYN  (Fred) 

WARREN’S 

Number  is 

HOlly  0852 

That’s  all  this  week. 


Sure!  At’s  who  tis! 

E.  Alyn  (Fred)  Warren 


SATURDAY 
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Just  Tom  In  A  Wallingford  Yarn.  Decidedly  Routine 


THOMAS  MEIGHAN 

in 

The  Confidence  Man 

Paramount 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Victor  Heerman 

AUTHOR . Laurie  York  Erskine  and  Robert  H. 

Davis’  story  adapted  by  Paul  Sloane. 

CAMERAMAN . Henry  Cronjager 

GET  ’EM  IN . This  has  routine  Meighan  follow¬ 

ing  pulling  power.  There  is  nothing  particu¬ 
larly  unusual  about  it  to  give  you  a  chance  to 
yell. 

PLEASE  ’EM . Meighan  fans  may  figure  that  this 

is  all  right,  but  it  won’t  help  Tom  any. 

WHOOZINIT . Thomas  Meighan,  Virginia  Valli, 

Laurence  Wheat,  Charles  Dow  Clark,  Helen 
Lindroth,  Jimmie  Lapsley,  Margaret  Seddon, 
George  Nash,  Dorothy  Walters,  David  Higgins. 

STORY  VALUES . This  was  a  straight  crook-in- 

a-small-town  yarn  of  the  Wallingford  type  that 
had  only  fair  values. 

TREATMENT . They  get  a  few  laughs  and  there 

is  one  good  bit  of  pathos,  but  generally  it  is  an 
ordinary  movie. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Margaret  Seddon ’s  lit¬ 

tle  old  mother  stood  out.  Tom’s  crook  and 
Larry  Wheat’s  action  as  the  pal  were  satisfac¬ 
tory,  but  not  worthy  of  any  particular  praise. 
Virginia  Valli  was  rather  wasted  in  the  part. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . The  atmosphere  was  just 

ordinary  small-town  stuff  with  some  of  the  se¬ 
quences  rather  poorly  handled.  The  hose  used 
in  the  rain  sequence  was  very  much  in  evidence. 

- o - 

Tom  Meighan  has  probably  proved  a  good  money¬ 
making  proposition  for  the  Paramount  organization, 
but  certainly  the  productions  in  which  Tom  has  been 
presented  have  not  done  much  to  enhance  Tom’s  glory 
as  an  actor.  Always  it  is  just  a  case  of  watching  Tom 
drift  through  various  situations  and  rarely  do  you 
ever  think  of  him  as  the  character.  He  is  always  just 
Tom. 

This  is  a  Wallingford  type  of  yarn  registering  how 
Friend  Hero  and  his  pal,  Larry  AVheat,  visit  a  small 
town  for  the  purpose  of  trimming  the  miserly  old  skin¬ 
flint  who  has  too  healthy  a  bankroll.  The  two  crooks 
have  to  establish  themselves  in  the  confidence  of  the 
community,  which  involves  their  getting  mixed  up  in 
an  old  folks’  home,  and  then  Tom  falls  in  love  with 
a  small  town  gal,  Virginia  Valli,  with  the  result  that 
in  the  end  he  reforms  and  decides  to  go  straight  with 
Virginia. 


Margaret  Seddon  as  a  little  old  lady  who  had 
gone  to  the  old  folks’  home  rather  than  spend  a  large 
sum  of  money  which  had  been  sent  to  her  by  her 
burglar  son,  delivered  a  few  splendid  moments.  The 
scene  between  Tom  and  Miss  Seddon,  where  she  told 
Tom  abo\it  her  son,  carried  a  very  good  kick.  It  was 
easily  the  best  spot  in  this  production. 

They  earned  a  few  laughs  here  and  there  and 
George  Ade,  who  had  a  hand  in  preparing  the  titles, 
registered  two  or  three  snickers  by  wise  cracks. 

The  chief  trouble  with  the  films  that  Tom  Meighan 
lias  appeared  in  in  the  past  year  is  that  when  you 
get  through  looking  at  them,  you  can’t  remember  a 
great  deal  about  them,  except  that  Tom  walked 
through  the  action.  In  this  offering,  for  instance,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Valli,  who  is  a  very  capable  player,  suffered  fre¬ 
quently  from  bad  lighting  because  everything  was  be¬ 
ing  concentrated  on  Tom.  Possibly  for  a  certain  clien¬ 
tele  and  for  a  certain  commercial  caliber  of  product 
this  sort  of  offering  is  very  satisfactory,  but  this  same 
type  of  film  could  be  made  tremendously  better  enter¬ 
tainment  if  they  would  give  a  little  more  attention  to 
developing  good  pieces  of  business  for  the  various  char¬ 
acters  so  that  the  offering  would  not  drift  quite  so 
monotonously. 

T  can  understand  that  in  making  this  sort  of  offer¬ 
ing  they  feel  that  they  should  not  spend  too  much 
time  or  money  on  production  values,  but  it  certainly 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  crime  for  an  organization  like 
Paramount  to  show  on  the  screen  the  sort  of  rain  se¬ 
quence  that  they  register  in  this.  The  long  shots  of 
the  rain  which  ruined  the  charity  bazaar  were  about 
as  bad  as  it  would  be  possible  to  have  them  if  they 
were  intentionally  trying  to  show  the  hose  providing 
the  water. 

While  the  titles  gave  us  a  few  good  laughs,  there 
were  a  number  of  them  which  were  pretty  sick,  as  for 
instance,  the  one  which  made  Tom  say  that  he  was 
sending  some  things  to  the  laundry,  when  caught  with 
a  pair  of  shoes  and  an  overcoat  in  a  traveling-bag. 
We  had  been  led  to  believe  that  Tom  was  a  very  smart 
city  slicker  and  certainly  even  a  comparative  dumb¬ 
bell  would  have  been  able  to  have  thought  out  some 
better  response  than  to  attempt  to  alibi  the  presence 
of  shoes  and  an  overcoat  in  a  traveling-bag  by  the 
remark  that  he  was  sending  some  things  to  the  laundry. 

T  would  advise  you  against  heralding  this  as  a 
great  film  and  believe  that  the  safest  thing'  which  you 
can  do  is  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  story  registering  Tom  as  a  crook.  Don’t 
be  silly  and  try  to  tell  them  that  this  is  his  greatest 
success  since  “The  Miracle  Man,”  and  don’t  tell  them 
that  if  they  liked  him  in  “The  Miracle  Man”  as  a 
crook,  they  will  think  he  is  more  wonderful  in  this, 
because  when  you  use  that  sort  of  copy  in  your  adver¬ 
tising  you  are  only  piling  up  trouble  for  yourself  un¬ 
necessarily.  Promises  that  are  too  extravagant  leave 
you  in  a  hole,  where  a  reasonable  exploitation  will  let 
you  get  by  satisfactorily  if  your  gang  just  considers 
this  an  average  Meighan  program  production. 


□c 
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The  more  discussion  there  is  in  the  industry 
regarding  distribution,  the  better  we  like  it. 

We  have  never  had  any  thought  that  the  film 
industry  would  be  revolutionized  overnight,  but 
everyone  admits  that  present  distribution  meth¬ 
ods  are  faulty  and  so  the  change  will  come. 

When  all  the  discussion  is  finished  you  will 
find  that  the  district  to  district  unit  method  of 
selling  special  independent  product  will  be 
acclaimed  as  the  only  sane,  efficient,  honest 
method  of  securing  the  best  results  for  both 
the  producer  and  the  exhibitor. 
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SECURITY  BANK  BUILDING 

HOLLYWOOD  CALIFORNIA 
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Push  That  Button— 

— Do  It  Right  Now 


For  a  long  while  now  you  have  been  intending  to 
check  with  your  technical  department  and  your  camera¬ 
men  about  Mitchell  Cameras. 

Do  it  right  now — 

Push  that  little  button  and  get  some  first  hand 
information  on  why  all  the  finest  films  are  being  shot 
with  “Mitchells.’’ 

There  are  many  good  reasons! 

We  thank  you! 


Mitchell  Camera  Corporation 


6025  Santa  Monica  Blvd.  (HOlly  3946)  Los  Angeles 


Photographing 
Gags  and  Thrills 

Is  really  work  for  a 

SPECIALIST 

“I’M  THE  GUY” 

The  way  to  check  the  advantages  of  having 
me  do  these  stunt  and  comedy  sequences 
is  to  let  me  tell  you  what  I  have  done  to 
please  other  producers. 

FRANK  GRIFFIN 

Address:  Care  of  Wid’s 


The  Moving  Picture  World  calls  Wid: 


“The  Apostle  of  The  Creators” 

He  has  been  for  ten  years. 
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The  Low  Down  on 

“ Old  Sour  Face” 

You  know  I  never  thought  about  it  before 
because  it  has  never  worried  me  but  I  think 
it’s  time  I  tip  some  of  my  good  friends  to  a 
very  personal  fact. 

A  lot  of  guys  think  I’m  looking  nasty  at 
them  when  I’m  feelin’  most  cheerful  and 
happy  inside. 

When  my  good  friend  King  Vidor  greeted 
me  as  “Old  Sour  Face”  the  other  day,  I  was 
absolutely  astounded  for  a  minute  because  it 
happened  that  at  the  moment  I  was  feeling 
particularly  good. 

Then  I  had  to  slip  King  the  “inside  info.” 
I  don’t  suppose  I  have  ever  explained  it  to  a 
dozen  people  but,  say,  I  can’t  have  the  fel¬ 
lows  like  King  thinking  I’m  an  old  crab  when 
I’m  a  joyous  kid  who  refuses  to  admit  that  he 
is  getting  grey. 

You  see  it  is  this  way.  My  funny  old  face 
slipped.  Way  back  in  the  dark  ages  of  the 
film  business,  when  a  three  reeler  was  a  mas¬ 
terpiece,  I  was  doing  all  the  work  general 
managering  for  the  Warner  Brothers,  L.  J. 
Selznick,  Pat  Powers  combination  known  as 
Warners  Features.  That  was  1913  and  broth¬ 
ers,  in  the  film  business  that  was  a  long  time 
ago.  Well  “L.  J.”  made  some  deal  with  the 
guy  that  owned  “130  W.  46th  St.”  and  we 


were  moved  in  there.  Later  the  entire  build¬ 
ing  was  and  still  is  occupied  by  film  com¬ 
panies.  The  loft  floor  was  divided  off  and  a 
projection  room  built  in  the  center. 

In  those  hectic  weeks  I  was  working  day 
and  night  cutting  films  from  3000  feet  to  2500 
or  less.  The  producers  received  “so  much” 
per  negative  foot  and  so  always  delivered  a 
full  3000  feet.  To  save  on  print  cost  in  mak¬ 
ing  20  prints  I  reduced  the  films  to  the  least 
footage  that  told  the  story  effectively.  I  think 
that  was  the  first  time  we  ever  had  reels  sent 
out  in  the  industry  that  were  not  “full  1000 
feet  length.”  It  saved  a  lot  of  money. 

Well  to  get  back  to  the  “sour  face”  story, 
it  happened  in  the  darn  newly  plastered  pro¬ 
jection  room,  where  I  was  working  eighteen 
hours  a  day.  I  kept  my  feet  off  the  damp 
floor  by  tilting  my  chair  against  the  wall  and 
like  a  poor  sap  leaned  my  head  against  the 
damp  plaster  in  back  of  me.  It  was  winter 
time  in  Yew  York  with  slush  and  snow  and  I 
caught  a  cold  that  affected  the  nerve  center 
back  of  my  right  ear.  The  right  side  of  my 
face  was  paralyzed.  I  was  a  mess. 

Many  specialists  gave  me  many  contra¬ 
dictory  ideas  of  treatment  and  finally  a  doctor 
chum  of  school  days  back  in  Ohio  showed  me 
all  the  written  authorities  which  disagreed 
beautifully.  He  did  the  best  he  could.  It  got 
better,  but  it  didn’t  get  right.  Today  it  don’t 
work.  I  can’t  manage  a  real  smile.  I  think 
I’m  smiling.  Inside  I’m  smiling  but  I  don’t 
look  that  way. 

Now  there’s  the  low  down.  You  may 
think  to  look  at  me  sometimes  that  I’m  feeling 
terrible  but  man  the  way  I  like  California  and 
the  kick  I’m  gettin’  outa  the  work  I’m  doin’ 
out  here  now — well  I  don’t  know  anybody  in 
the  world  I’d  trade  jobs  with.  And  if  that 
ain ’t  bein’  happy — what  is? — because  really 
enjoyin’  your  work  is  the  real  way  to  be  happy 
as  I  figure  this  old  world. 

And  that ’s  that- — about 4  ‘  Old  Sour  Face.  ’  ’ 


Reviews  This  Week 

Little  Robinson  Crusoe . 

. .  Coogan-Metro-Goklwyn 


Cornered . Warner  Brothers 

Butterfly . Universal 

The  Arab . Ingram-Metro-Goldwyn 


It’s  the  Theater  Men  Who  Do  the  Advertising 


Mr.  Hayes  in  talking  to  the  Wampas 
about  salacious  advertising  missed  a  most  im¬ 
portant  point.  The  theater  man  does  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  advertising  seen  by  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

Sometimes  the  theater  man  is  deliber¬ 
ately  “dirty”  but  generally  he  is  salacious 
because  he  has  not  been  provided  with  good 
advertising  material  that  is  not  salacious.  It 
is  not  so  much  a  case  of  the  film  advertising 
men  swinging  deliberately  into  the  “dirt,” 
but  rather  a  situation  that  in  the  routine  grind 
the  advertising  offices  in  New  York  turn  out 
“blah  blah”  stuff  that  means  nothing  and  so 
the  theater  owner  left  to  his  own  resources 
reaches  for  the  crude  sex  appeal  stuff  which 
to  the  little  mind  seems  “sure  fire.” 

Right  here  and  now  I  want  to  register 
again  “why  the  advertising  and  exploitation 
departments  should  be  in  Los  Angeles  instead 
of  in  New  York.” 

Actually  the  Wampas  boys  do  not  pre¬ 
pare  much  advertising  copy.  Most  of  the 


trade  paper  ads,  press  books,  cuts,  litho¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  are  laid  out  in  New  York.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  most  of  it  is  done  before  the  gink 
doing  the  “copy”  has  seen  the  film.  Naturally 
it  is  harder  under  such  circumstances  to  pre¬ 
pare  really  worth  while  copy.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  and  exploitation  departments  should  cer¬ 
tainly  come  to  the  studios. 

The  matter  of  controlling  the  advertising 
done  by  theater  owners  is  really  a  matter  of 
education.  To  effectively  educate  the  theater 
owners  we  need  a  trade  paper  wherein  bunk 
is  eliminated  and  the  text  matter  devoted  to 
intelligently  written  editorial  matter  that  a 
busy  theater  executive  would  take  time  to 
read. 

There  is  a  terrific  waste  of  money  and 
energy  in  the  present  trade  paper  system. 
None  of  the  publications  is  really  read  and  the 
scattered  advertising  waste  runs  into  a  ter¬ 
rific  sum  in  a  year.  One  big  paper  properly 
edited  would  be  able  to  make  the  word  co¬ 
operation  mean  something. 


Don’t  Be  a  Stock  Market  Sucker  For  the  Insider 


On  Monday,  July  28,  there  were  7900 
shares  of  Famous-Lasky  stock  traded  on  the 
Exchange  in  New  York.  The  stock  hit  a  high 
of  8614  that  day.  For  months  it  has  been 
trailing  in  the  seventies. 

Maybe  that  doesn’t  mean  anything  to 
you.  To  many  people  it  means  a  lot. 

Millions  have  been  made  by  those  “on  the 
inside”  through  the  juggling  of  film  stocks. 

It  means  just  this  much  to  the  film  indus¬ 
try.  As  long  as  the  brothers  can  make  for¬ 
tunes  by  “rigging”  the  stock  market,  they 
need  not  worry,  personally,  about  making 
good  films. 

When  a  film  stock  hits  the  stock  market 
it  is  “bad  medicine”  for  the  outsider.  Many 
of  the  boys  right  in  the  business  know  that 
now.  It  is  worse  than  trying  to  buck  a 
crooked  roulette  wheel  unless  you  are  “in  the 
know.” 

I  have  had  hundreds  of  film  folk  come  to 
me  at  different  times  to  get  advice  about  film 
stocks.  My  advice  has  always  been  to  lay  off. 
Any  poker  game  would  offer  a  better  straight 
gamble. 


It  is  a  pity,  really,  that  86  should  be  the 
quoted  figure  on  Famous-Lasky  stock.  It 
would  indicate  that  the  company  has  not  been 
a  tremendous  financial  success. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  men  who  control  the 
film  industry  have  been  able  to  accumulate 
such  large  personal  fortunes  so  easily. 

I  believe  we  would  get  more  good  films  if 
we  had  more  bosses  who  were  struggling  to 
make  a  few  thousand  a  year. 

After  all  it  is  the  bosses  who  make  the 
important  decisions  and  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  most  of  our  present  day  bosses 
have  been  made  more  careless  than  they  them¬ 
selves  appreciate  by  the  curse  of  “easy 
money.” 

Well,  that’s  just  one  of  those  things. 
Something  will  happen  one  of  these  days  that 
will  make  it  necessary  for  a  man  to  make  good 
films  if  he  is  to  succeed  in  this  funny  business. 

It’s  not  worrying  me,  but  I  just  happened 
to  catch  that  day  of  trading  that  aggregated 
about  $700,000  and  it  made  me  think  of  the 
hectic  days  of  our  famed  “slump”  when  mil¬ 
lions  were  made  in  a  few  days  in  the  stock 
market. 
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Really  I’m  an  Optimist 


We  have  a  very  bad  habit  in  this  business 
of  refusing  to  consider  seriously  the  problem 
of  ‘ ‘  story  adaptability.  ’  ’  Books  and  plays  are 
bought,  principally  “for  no  good  reason,”  and 
then  some  one  is  commissioned  to  write  a  new7 
story,  limited  by  certain  characters  or  situa¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  purchased  material. 

How  often  have  you  heard  the  remark, 
“only  a  reader.”  Somehow  the  “readers” 
are  not  regarded  very  seriously.  Actually  the 
“reader”  of  submitted  material  has  one  of 
the  most  important  tasks  in  the  industry.  The 
reader  can  pass  by  millions  by  failing  to  pass 
the  good  material  higher  up. 

Do  you  know  that  “The  Miracle  Man” 
was  turned  down  by  several  big  producers  as 
material  and  Famous-Lasky  wTas  included  in 
the  list.  In  that  case  it  was  turned  down  by 
the  “powers  that  be”  who  couldn’t  see  a  pic¬ 
ture  in  it.  Actually  “The  Miracle  Man”  was 
rewritten  for  screen  purposes  but  the  basic 
idea  was  there. 

When  all  is  said  and  done  the  film  busi¬ 
ness,  more  than  any  big  industry  in  the  world, 
rests  on  individual  judgment.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  film  fallacies  is  the  idea  that  a 
majority  of  opinions  is  more  valuable  than  the 
judgment  of  a  single  specialist. 

No  one  believes  in  conferences  and  dis¬ 
cussion  more  than  I  do,  but  I  insist  that  deci¬ 
sions  cannot  be  intelligently  arrived  at  on  the 
theory  of  letting  several  people  pass  on  a 
matter  for  a  majority  vote  without  consider¬ 
ing  the  relative  capacity  for  judgment  of  each 
of  the  several. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  real  method  of 
testing  judgment  in  this  industry  at  this  time. 
A  bad  film  with  good  distribution  can  make 
money.  A  good  film  with  bad  distribution 
can  lose  money.  Main  titles  and  exploitation 
values  are  the  chief  factors  affecting  gross 
rental  figures.  The  respective  merits  of  films 
are  judged  only  by  the  gross  rental  figures 
without  any  accompanying  analysis  of  what 


elements  were  really  responsible  for  the  rental 
figures. 

All  of  the  items  set  forth  above  make  this 
a  great  business  for  the  “alibi  artist.”  It 
makes  possible  that  wonderful  game  of  “pass¬ 
ing  the  buck.  ’  ’ 

We  are  learning  though,  day  by  day. 
More  sincere  efforts  are  being  made  in  some 
quarters  to  deliver  values  to  the  theaters,  not 
only  in  exploitation  for  money  getting  pur¬ 
poses,  but  in  entertainment  for  patron  pleas¬ 
ing  and  good  will  maintenance  purposes. 

The  day  is  coming  when  you  won’t  hear 
the  remark  “only  a  reader.”  Thinking  pro¬ 
ducers  sense  the  need  of  engaging  trained 
minds  to  find  material  that  is  best  fitted  for 
screen  adaptation.  More  thought  is  being 
given  to  the  story  written  for  the  screen. 
More  brains  are  being  concentrated  on  the 
preparation  of  the  script. 

The  “only  a  reader”  and  the  “shooting 
off  the  cuff”  days  are  going.  We  will  always 
have  some  directors  who  will  create  new 
“business”  on  the  sets,  but  generally  speak¬ 
ing  the  better  producers  will  give  more  and 
more  attention  to  the  matter  of  script  prepa¬ 
ration. 

Gross  rental  figures  are  made  for  the 
most  part  by  main  titles  and  exploitation 
values  but  entertainment  merit  is  absolutely 
essential  for  any  permanent  producing  success 
and  entertainment  merit  comes  only  from 
intelligent,  concentrated  script  preparation 
and  excellent  judgment  on  matters  of  treat¬ 
ment,  characterization,  theme  and  comedy  and 
conflict  values. 

I  always  have  believed  that  everything 
happens  for  the  best.  A  lot  of  folks  think  I’m 
a  sarcastic  cynic.  Actually  I’m  the  greatest 
optimist  in  the  film  business.  I  always  have 
been.  If  you  w7ill  stop  to  think  about  it,  I’ve 
been  talking  about  “better  days  to  come”  for 
ten  years.  Frequently,  I’ve  been  several 
years  ahead  of  the  “better  days”  but  even¬ 
tually  they  arrived. 

Well,  I  think  the  little  dirt  title  “wallow” 


of  Paramount  this  year  was  a  good  thing,  not 
because  it  made  Paramount  some  money  but 
because  it  has  brought  a  reaction  from  the 
theater  owners  and  from  the  whole  industry. 
It  has  brought  forth  a  great  call  for  better 
entertainment.  It  has  brought  a  great  protest 
against  the  trick  title  “easy  money”  show¬ 
manship. 

I’ve  had  a  lot  of  swift  kicks  in  the  West¬ 
ern  extremity  that  at  first  seemed  rough,  but 
I’ve  always  worked  on  the  theory  that  if  a 
guy  handed  you  a  lemon  you  should  use  it  to 
open  a  fruit  stand  and  every  swift  kick  that 
I’ve  ever  had  handed  to  me  has  always  carried 
me  up  to  a  better  and  happier  spot  for  myself 
instead  of  down  as  was  the  intention  of  the 
kicker. 

Right  now  a  lot  of  kicks  are  being  regis¬ 
tered  about  the  trick  titles  and  “cheating 
exploitation.”  I  confidently  believe  that 
those  kicks  are  a  blessing  in  disguise  because 
the  net  result  will  be  that  the  producers  will 
now  provide  better  entertainment  and  the 
exploitation  men  and  the  theater  men  will  put 
a  little  more  brains  into  the  money  teasing 
copy  aimed  to  lure  the  customers  to  the  ticket 
choppers. 

It’s  a  great  world  if  you  figure  it  right. 
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Fair  Entertainment  But  Needed  More  Laughs  and  Action 


Jackie  Coogan 
in 

Little  Robinson  Crusoe 

Coogan-Mayer-Goldwyn 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTORS . Edward  Cline  and  Scott  Dunlap 

AUTHOR . Willard  Mack 

CAMERAMEN . Frank  Goode  and  Robert  Martin 

GET  ’EM  IN . Everyone  loves  Jackie  and  if  you 

bill  this  as  a  melodramatic  comedy,  it  should 
pull  a  goodly  share  of  customers. 

PLEASE  ’EM . It  is  not  a  knockout.  It  needs  more 

laughs  to  be  a  great  comedy  and  more  action  to 
be  a  real  meller.  It  will  get  by  nicely,  however, 
as  acceptable  entertainment. 

WHOOZINIT...  Jackie  Coogan,  Will  Walling,  Gloria 
Grey,  Chief  Daniel  O’Brien,  Tom  Santschi,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Eddie  Boland,  Noble  Johnson,  Tote 
Ducrow,  Bert  Sprotte  and  “Felix.” 

STORY  VALUES . It  can  hardly  be  called  a  plot, 

the  skeleton  structure  simply  plants  Jackie  on  a 
South  Sea  island  where  he  has  adventures  with 
cannibals  until  rescued. 

TREATMENT . Some  of  the  meller  incidents  have 

rather  good  value  and  some  of  the  laughs  are 
great.  If  they  had  delivered  mere  of  either,  this 
would  have  been  greatly  improved  as  entertain¬ 
ment. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Jackie  is  a  whiz  on 

timing  comedy  gags  and  despite  the  frequent 
switches  to  these  comedy  bits,  the  players  man¬ 
age  to  make  some  of  the  melodramatic  sequences 
impress. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . The  atmospheric  background 

was  not  exceptional,  but  it  was  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  some  of  the  cannibal  gatherings  were 
nicely  grouped  for  composition. 


It  would  seem  to  me  that  Jackie’s  bosses  could 
very  easily  realize  that  this  fell  short  of  being  either 
a  corking  melodrama  or  a  sure  fire  comedy.  Certainly 
Eddie  Cline,  who  knows  comedy  gags  about  as  well  as 
anyone  in  the  business,  must  have  felt  that  this  needed 
more  laughs.  Some  of  the  laughs  used  are  absolutely 
sure  fire,  but  the  film  dies  too  frequently  in  between 
the  comedy  bits  and  the  melodramatic  sequences. 


It  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  has  a  plot,  because 
they  do  not  worry  about  story  beyond  the  point  of 
introducing  Jackie  in  ’Frisco  as  an  orphan  headed  for 
Australia  with  the  result  that  through  a  shipwreck  he 
is  landed  on  a  South  Sea  island,  where  he  has  rather 
wild  adventures  with  a  lot  of  cannibals.  Eventually, 
when  Jackie  is  helping  to  rescue  the  shero  from  the 
blood-thirsty  black  brothers,  we  see  a  government  gun¬ 
boat  rushing  to  the  rescue  with  flags  flying  and  the 
w.  k.  guns  from  the  ship  break  up  the  cannibal  war 
party  in  the  w.  k.  “give  us  your  kind  cheers”  fashion. 

I  got  a  number  of  good  laughs  out  of  this  one, 
but  the  best  one  to  me  was  the  title  gag  where  Jackie, 
getting  ready  to  depart  from  the  scene  of  his  mad  ad¬ 
ventures,  turned  to  the  father  of  the  shero  who  had 
been  the  head  of  the  settlement  on  the  island,  and  said 
“Goodbye,  Mr.  Settlement.  I’ll  see  you  later.” 

The  shipwreck  situation  was  well  handled  and 
although  I  did  not  care  particularly  for  the  trick  long 
shots,  I  did  enjoy  the  staging  of  the  scenes  on  the  boat, 
because  these  were  rather  effective.  When  Jackie 
sailed  towards  the  shore  on  a  raft  accompanied  only 
by  a  black  cat,  they  started  to  hit  a  very  good  comedy 
tempo.  Beyond  question  Jackie  has  a  wonderful  sense 
of  timing  to  register  comedy  gags  and  I  believe  that 
they  should  keep  him  in  pictures  whex-e  comedy  gags 
occupied  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  footage.  With  the 
right  material  and  direction,  he  could  deliver  a  straight 
comedy  thriller  that  would  rank  with  the  work  of 
Harold  Lloyd  and  Chaplin. 

You  can’t  go  wrong  with  this  as  a  big  matinee 
puller  because  the  kids  will  love  Jackie  posing  as  the 
war  god  of  the  big  black  cannibal  tribe.  There  is 
enough  action  and  there  are  enough  laughs  to  please 
the  kids. 

.  If  you  will  carefully  refrain  from  making  wild 
promises,  I  would  think  that  this  would  get  by  satis¬ 
factorily  with  your  grown-up  customers,  because  there 
is  nothing  in  it  to  offend  and  it  does  deliver  a  certain 
amount  of  movie  action  and  comedy  chuckles. 

If  I  were  playing  this  I  would  key  my  advertising 
so  that  the  folks  would  only  expect  some  straight  en¬ 
tertainment  without  superlative  quality.  Most  cus¬ 
tomers  would  be  satisfied  to  spend  their  money  for  that 
if  they  could  come  expecting  it,  where  they  may  be 
rather  peeved  if  you  have  kidded  them  into  the  belief 
that  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  pictures  of  the  season. 

I  noticed  that  they  have  used  two  directors  on 
this  and  that  may  mean  that  it  was  made  from  two 
points  of  view.  As  a -matter  of  recommendation  to  the 
Coogan  family,  I  would  certainly  say  that  they  should 
reach  for  material  for  Jackie  that  would  give  them 
rapid-fire  farce  construction  with  an  occasional  thrill, 
built  decidedly  along  the  lines  of  the  things  that  are 
now  being  done  by  Harold  Lloyd  and  Douglas  Mac- 
Lean.  Jackie  would  be  a  whiz  in  that  sort  of  material. 
He  is  getting  a  little  bit  too  big  to  work  in  straight 
drama,  because  there  is  the  tendency  to  let  him  act 
when  he  is  emoting  and  he  is  too  marvelous  in  panto¬ 
mining  a  comedy  gag  to  put  him  in  anything  else  at 
this  time. 


Hayden 

Stevenson 


When  you  stop  to  think  about  it,  working 
steadily  means  something. 

Don’t  wait  until  you  do  a  fight  film  to  phone 
me.  I  can  act  like  a  fellow  who  never  saw 
a  fight. 


6348  La  Mirada  Ave. 
HEmpstead  2005 


E.  Alyn  (Fred)  Warren 

“The  Type  Who  Makes  the  Types” 


GRanit  2484 


V-  —  J 


E.  Alyn  (Fred)  Warren 

He’s  not  the  type 
he  makes  ’em. 

_ 
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AUGUST  2,  1924 
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Good  Parts  For  Two  Girls  Makes  This  Good  Stuff 


Butterfly 

Universal 

Length  7  Reels  1 

DIRECTOR . Clarence  Brown 

AUTHOR . Kathleen  Norris’  novel 

adapted  by  Olga  Printzlau. 

CAMERAMAN . Ben  Reynolds 

GET  ’EM  IN . Hammer  on  cast  and  new  twist 

of  flapper  story.  Mention  Brown’s  “Signal 
Tower’’  if  you  have  played  it. 

PLEASE  ’EM . They’ll  like  this.  It  is  good 

emotional  contrast  and  interesting  personalities. 

WHOOZINIT . Laura  La  Plante,  Ruth  Clifford, 

Norman  Kerry,  Kenneth  Harlan,  Margaret  Liv¬ 
ingston,  T.  Roy  Barnes,  Freeman  Wood  and 
Cesare  Gravina. 

STORY  VALUES . The  main  theme  carries  a  fine 

contrast  between  a  selfish  flapper  and  her  self- 
sacrificing  sister. 

TREATMENT . There  is  a  decidedly  artistic,  yet 

jazzy  atmospheric  background  against  which  the 
drama  is  carefully  enough  handled  to  make  it 
register. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Miss  La  Plante  and  Miss 

Clifford  give  performances  that  will  make  them 
millions  of  friends.  Mr.  Kerry  in  an  important 
spot  suffers  from  lack  of  footage  to  establish  the 
character  shadings.  Mr.  Harlan  is  a  good  hubby 
hero.  Miss  Livingston  is  a  peppy  plotter  and  T. 
Roy  Barnes  earns  some  laughs.  Freeman  Wood 
and  Cesare  Gravina  make  bits  stand  out. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . This  is  one  of  the  most 

pleasing  productions  Universal  ever  made  as  to 
photographic  values  and  artistic  composition. 
The  lightings  and  camera  angles  give  a  valuable 
touch  of  distinction  throughout. 


Here  is  a  new  sort  of  flapper  story.  In  this  one 
you  get  good  dramatic  values  because  the  selfish  but 
lovable  little  flapper  sister  has  a  contrast  to  play 
against  all  the  way.  This  is  a  great  film  for  Laura 
La  Plante  and  Ruth  Clifford.  Folks  won’t  forget  their 
characterizations  in  this. 

I  believe  most  any  sort  of  audience  will  like  “But¬ 
terfly.”  It  has  jazz,  color  and  the  distinction  of  artistic 


backgrounds  and  there  is  a  definite  emotional  clash 
that  will  hit  them  where  they  live. 

Laura  La  Plante  gets  her  first  real  chance  to 
troupe.  She  runs  along  all  through  the  film  as  just 
a  flighty  little  spoiled  flapper  and  then  right  at  the 
end  in  one  scene  she  puts  across  a  bit  that  will  win 
any  gang  hands  down.  That  one  scene  where  she  real¬ 
izes  that  her  girlhood  is  gone  and  she  is  now  a  woman 
pulls  the  character  right  up  with  a  real  emotional 
wallop.  All  along  you  like  Laura  because  she  is  Laura, 
but  with  that  scene  at  the  end  you  forget  Laura  and 
you  are  won  by  the  character.  That  means  “trouping.  ” 

Miss  Clifford  in  the  sympathetic  role  kept  it  “reg¬ 
ular”  all  the  way.  She  didn’t  let  it  get  sloppy.  A  lot 
of  people  who  haven’t  seen  “Abraham  Lincoln”  will 
be  checking  up  on  Miss  Clifford  after  seeing  this  one. 

The  picture  really  belongs  to  the  two  girls  and  the 
men  only  figure  as  part  of  the  conflict  between  the 
sisters.  Norman  Kerry’s  character  of  “Kronski” 
rather  gets  lost  in  the  shuffle  at  times.  A  little  more 
explanation  of  his  contact  with  the  two  sisters  would 
have  helped'  the  drama  of  the  scene  where  Butterfly 
left  her  husband  to  go  to  Kronski. 

Adapting  a  novel  is  always  a  difficult  task,  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  lack  of  footage  given  to  Kronski 
in  the  finished  film  this  production  brings  the  Norris 
novel  to  the  screen  most  effectively.  Olga  Printzlau 
did  the  adaptation. 

With  “The  Signal  Tower,”  Clarence  Brown  proved 
himself  a  dramatic  director  with  a  keen  knowledge  of 
values.  In  this  Mr.  Brown  has  delivered  a  film  of  good 
emotional  contrasts  played  against  a  background 
achieved  by  lightings  and  artistic  composition  that 
should  make  Universal  very  happy.  They  have  never 
been  noted  for  the  artistic  values  of  their  offerings 
other  than  the  few  super  specials. 

You  will  have  to  do  some  careful  exploitation  with 
this.  The  title  will  not  make  the  gang  rush  for  the 
theater  unless  they  know  the  book  and  you  must  figure 
that  most  of  them  never  heard  of  the  novel. 

The  biggest  exploitation  asset  is  the  cast.  Tie  in 
with  that  the  fact  that  this  is  not  only  a  story  about 
a  “flapper”  but  a  story  about  a  “flapper”  and  a 
“flapper’s  sister. ” 

If  you  have  played  “The  Signal  Tower”  before 
you  play  this,  then  get  across  heavy  the  fact  that  the 
same  director  made  them  both. 

This  is  one  that  you  can  be  mighty  sure  that  they 
will  be  satisfied  with,  so  be  sure  you  get  them  out  to 
look  it  over. 


Harris 

Gordon 


Now  that  they  are  making  films 
where  they  don’t  hang  signs  on 
the  hero  and  the  heavy  in  the 
first  reel — I  am  right  for 
juvenile  characterization 
casting. 


— HEmpstead  2171 


Ray  June 

Cinematographer 

Coming  Release: 

“CORNERED” 

— for  Warner  Bros. 

Present  Releases: 

“PENROD  AND  SAM” 
“BOY  OF  MINE” 

“SELF  MADE  FAILURE” 
— for  J.  K.  McDonald 
First  National 

“WANDERING  HUSBANDS” 
— for  Thomas  H.  Ince 

In  Preparation: 

“THE  NARROW  STREET” 


SATURDAY 


warn 


AUGUST  2,  1924 


Earns  a  Lot  of  Laughs  and  So  Will  Please 


Warner  Brothers 
Cornered 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . William  Beaudine 

AUTHOR . Adapted  by 

Hope  Loring  and  Louis  Lighten  from  the  play 

CAMERAMAN . Ray  June 

GET  ’EM  IN . Sell  this  as  a  comedy,  stressing 

cast  and  director’s  previous  successes. 

PLEASE  ’EM . This  is  darned  good  entertainment 

because  it  delivers  more  than  the  required  num¬ 
ber  of  good  laughs. 

WHOOZINIT . Marie  Prevost,  Rockliffe  Fellowes, 

Raymond  Hatton,  John  Roche,  Vera  Lewis,  Cissy 
Fitzgerald,  Henry  Murdock,  George  Pearce  and 
Wilfred  Lucas. 

STORY  VALUES . This  is  a  mystery  farce  compli¬ 

cation  developed  around  the  two  girls-who-look- 
alike  formula. 

TREATMENT . They  have  given  the  best  handling 

I  have  ever  seen  to  the  formula  situation  of  the 
girls  who  looked  alike.  Always  they  have  care¬ 
fully  registered  surprise  at  the  likeness  and  gath¬ 
ered  laughs  thereby.  This  should  please  the 
customers. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . The  entire  cast  gave 

performances  that  fitted  nicely  into  the  farce 
construction. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . There  was  nothing  excep¬ 

tionally  elaborate  about  the  production  back¬ 
ground,  but  it  was  entirely  satisfactory  for  this 
type  of  offering. 


Considering  the  fact  that  this  was  based  upon  the 
age-old  formula  of  the  two  girls  who  looked  alike,  I 
believe  that  the  producei’s,  the  directors  and  the  cast 
are  to  be  commended  for  having  delivered  a  screen 
visualization  that  really  registers  as  very  good  enter¬ 
tainment. 

To  me,  oixe  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the 
success  of  this  pai’tieular  offering  is  the  fact  that,  from 
start  to  finish  they  carefully  remembered  to  continue 
at  all  times  to  register  surprise  whenever  a  new  char¬ 
acter  was  faced  with  the  fact  that  these  two  gilds 
looked  exactly  alike. 


The  formula  presented  the  well  known  idea  of  a 
party  on  a  slumming  trip  meeting  with  a  party  of 
crooks,  with  one  of  the  crooks  being  a  girl  who  looked 
exactly  like  the  society  belle  with  the  slumming  party. 
They  put  over  some  great  stuff  in  this  slumming  party 
sequence  where  the  crooks  discovered  the  likeness. 

Of  course  at  the  end  of  the  picture  we  found  that 
the  two  girls  were  really  twin  sistei’s,  but  that  is  de¬ 
cidedly  an  incident  in  this  offering  because  from  start 
to  finish  they  play  for  laughs  and  farce  values  rather 
than  for  serious  dramatic  or  melodramatic  effects. 

As  a  play  this  xvas  rather  successful,  with  Madge 
Kennedy  doing  the  part  which  Marie  Prevost  carries 
in  the  screen  offering.  I  believe  that  in  billing  this 
you  can  gather  a  goodly  number  of  customers  by  check¬ 
ing  back  to  the  successful  films  made  by  Bill  Beaudine, 
mentioning  particularly  “Penrod  and  Sam’’  and  “Boy 
of  Mine.” 

Rockliffe  Fellowes  and  Raymond  Hatton,  as  the 
crook  associates  of  Miss  Prevost,  get  a  lot  of  laughs 
out  of  little  bits  of  business  and  Cissy  Fitzgerald  in 
the  early  sequences  helps  to  round  out  the  comedy 
values  in  the  slum  episode. 

Vera  Lewis  and  John  Roche  are  the  active  figures 
working  with  Miss  Prevost  in  the  society  girl  character, 
and  while  they  are  required  to  register  a  touch  of 
straight  drama  in  their  work  they  both  manage  to  play 
it  with  enough  shading  to  steal  some  good  laughs. 

Wilfred  Lucas  as  the  detective  who  gets  beauti¬ 
fully  balled  up  when  he  tries  to  work  out  the  solution 
of  the  mystery,  developed  when  Miss  Prevost  from  the 
slums  claims  to  be  Miss  Prevost  of  society,  times  his 
action  in  such  a  manner  as  to  feed  into  some  sure  fire 
gag  titles. 

The  titles  throughout  were  better  than  the  ordi- 
nary  run  of  comedy  gag  lines  and  many  of  the  titles 
helped  decidedly  in  carrying  the  comedy  tempo. 

I  do  not  feel  that  this  is  anything  that  will  stir  up 
the  neighbors  to  such  an  extent  that  they  will  run 
arouixd  the  block  telling  all  of  their  friends  to  be  sure 
and  see  it,  but  I  do  think  that  it  will  please  generally 
those  customers  who  only  ask  for  something  entertain¬ 
ing  that  does  not  offend. 

The  title  “Cornered,”  has  ixo  great  box  office  value 
and  does  not  particularly  sound  like  a  comedy,  so  it 
will  be  quite  necessai’y  for  you  to  use  your  advei’tising 
to  sell  your  regulars  the  idea  that  this  promises  some 
good  laughs  and  you  must  also  play  up  the  fact  that 
you  have  some  real  personalities  working  in  this  mys¬ 
tery  farce. 


George 

Hayes 


Underworld  toughs  or 
broad  comedy  characters 
delivered  in  a  manner  that 
makes  the  part  stand  out. 

Yes,  Sir! 


6329J/2  Yucca  St. 
HEmpstead  9520 


HAL  WILSON 

Stafford  in  “SUN  DOWN” 
Roy  Stewart-First  National 
Impersonation  of  Ben  Turpin  in 

“MERTON  OF  THE  MOVIES” 
James  Cruze-Paramount 
DRexel  7647 


TYRONE  BRERETON 

“Riders  Up”  and  “The  Rose  of  Paris” 
Coming  Release: 

“The  Night  Cap,”  Direction  of  Herbert  Blache,  for 
Universal 

HEmpstead  2171 


Another  Black  Mark  Against  Going  Abroad  For  Films 


Ramon  Navarro  and  Alice  Terry 
in 

The  Arab 

Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Rex  Ingram 

AUTHOR . Edgar  Selwyn’s  play 

adapted  by  Rex  Ingram. 

CAMERAMAN . John  F.  Seitz 

GET  ’EM  IN . Talk  about  Navarro  as  heavy  lover, 

but  soft  pedal  on  promising  great  film.  It  isn’t. 

PLEASE  ’EM . They’ll  like  Navarro  and  some  of 

artistic  atmosphere  shots,  but  it  flops  as  enter¬ 
tainment. 

WHOOZINIT . Ramon  Navarro,  Alice  Terry,  and 

cast  recruited  abroad,  which  included  some  ex¬ 
cellent  types. 

STORY  VALUE . The  plot  is  so  thin  it’s  hard  to 

find,  and  certainly  it  is  a  bromide  for  the  screen. 

TREATMENT . Navarro’s  characterization  holds 

you  through  the  first  reel,  but  after  that  they 
fail  to  get  anywhere  and  you  never  believe  it. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Navarro  was  excellent, 

but  others  were  just  types  acting. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . There  are  some  beautiful 

bits  of  photographic  composition,  but  these 
should  have  been  secured  by  a  cameraman  in  the 
Sahara,  while  the  drama  was  properly  con¬ 
structed  in  Hollywood,  the  way  Neilan  did 
“Tess.” 


This  isn’t  even  a  movie.  It’s  a  “talky.  ”  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  plot  is  told  in  the  titles  and  these 
become  quite  cumbersome.  This  for  Jim  Jones  would 
be  ordinary,  but  coming  from  Rex  Ingram,  it  will  be 
a  great  disappointment  to  the  millions  of  fans  who 
think  he  is  a  great  director. 

Without  having  checked  with  anyone  regarding 
the  problems  involved,  I  am  willing  to  bet  that  Rex 
flopped  with  this  one  because  he  was  so  busy  with  the 
beauty  and  the  difficulties  of  working  abroad  that  he 
didn’t  realize  that  he  was  missing  out  completely  as  to 
drama. 


At  first  this  looks  good.  Ramon  Navarro  is  a  won¬ 
derful  boy,  and  he  gets  started  in  a  romantic  character 
that  promises  wonderful  things.  He  is  handsome,  in¬ 
solent  and  clever.  You  figure  that  he  is  headed  for  a 
great  part  in  a  great  film.  Then  the  story  gets  talked 
to  death. 

They  never  really  make  you  believe  this.  It  is 
always  just  Ramon  Navarro  and  Alice  Terry  working 
for  Rex  Ingram  in  the  far  away  Sahara.  There  are 
many  fine  character  types  in  the  supporting  cast,  but 
the  story  situations  are  such  awful  bromides  that  it 
becomes  too  easy  to  let  your  mind  drift  into  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  appreciating  the  occasional  fine  bits  of  artistic 
composition  registered  by  the  cameraman,  without 
worrying  about  what  the  players  in  the  scene  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  doing. 

Alice  Terry  works  without  the  bloude  wig.  Alice 
is  still  pretty,  but  I  vote  for  the  blonde  wig.  Maybe 
she  would  look  better  as  a  brunette  in  an  American 
studio  where  lights  could  be  properly  placed.  Any 
girl  in  films  needs  good  lighting.  Don’t  let  anyone 
tell  you  different. 

I  imagine  that  the  adventures  abroad,  to  date,  have 
pretty  well  convinced  the  powers  that  be  that  the  real 
place  to  make  good  films  is  in  Los  Angeles.  I  think 
Neilan  did  a  great  thing  in  “Tess”  when  he  had  his 
atmosphere  shots  made  abroad  so  that  they  would 
match  in  with  his  studio  work.  In  that  way  Mickey 
had  the  advantage  of  concentration  secured  in  a  good 
studio,  for  his  dramatic  scenes  and  his  atmospheric  long 
shots  blended  so  perfectly  that  anyone  who  didn’t 
know  would  think  that  the  entire  film  was  made  in 
England. 

I  noted  particularly  that  Rex  insisted  on  spelling 
our  well  known  nickname  for  lover  “Clieikh.”  That 
may  be  quite  correct,  nevertheless  it  takes  you  out  of 
the  illusion  of  the  story  for  a  mental  debate. 

Early  in  the  film,  Navarro  presents  a  letter  to 
some  tourists  which  is  signed  by  Edgar  Selwyn.  Since 
Selwyn  is  the  author  of  this,  it  is  a  mistake  to  use  his 
name  on  the  letter  because  the  name  pulls  you  right 
out  of  the  picture  just  as  you  are  beginning  to  get  set. 

The  story  lacks  conflict.  Towards  the  end  they 
try  to  stir  up  some  excitement  about  Navarro  saving 
a  lot  of  children  from  being  murdered  by  the  wicked 
Moslems,  but  there  is  not  the  semblance  of  a  thrill  in  it 
because  the  film  dies  long  before  they  get  that  far  and 
the  formula  has  been  done  to  death  in  too  many  movies. 

Rex  picked  a  lot  of  good  types  and  has  his  usual 
assortment  of  freaks.  Here  and  there  he  had  a  nice 
little  touch,  but  the  story  lacked  guts. 

Basically  this  was  all  wrong  as  a  lover  story  be¬ 
cause  the  lover  didn’t  deliver.  He  didn’t  ride  away 
with  the  fair  lady  and  make  her  love  him  and  even 
the  clutch  finish  was  one  of  those  “maybe  some  day” 
things. 

I  would  say  go  “Easy  Mable”  on  this  one. 
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A  Statement  that  Got  My  Goat ! 

One  tiling  that  gets  my  goat  is  to  have 
someone  tell  me  that  a  corking  comedy  won’t 
make  as  much  money  as  an  artificial  sex 
drama.  As  a  general  statement,  that  argu¬ 
ment  might  have  values.  In  the  particular  in¬ 
stance  which  caused  my  nanny  to  go  galloping 
up  and  down  Hollywood  Boulevard,  an  execu¬ 
tive,  who  should  be  in  a  position  to  know  about 
the  figures  on  these  two  particular  pictures, 
was  arguing  with  me  that  “Fools  In  The 
Dark,”  which  was  a  great  comedy,  wouldn’t 
do  as  much  business  as  “Vanity’s  Price.”  I 
say  that  if  such  a  condition  exists  in  this  in¬ 
dustry,  that  we  need  a  serious  upheaval 
therein. 

I  have  always  contended  that  any  really 
fine  film  can  be  made  a  tremendous  box  office 
success  if  intelligently  advertised.  I  grant 
that  such  productions  as  “Sentimental  Tom¬ 
my”  need  exploitation  of  an  entirely  different 
caliber  from  anything  we  have  had  yet  in  the 
routine  of  the  film  business,  but  still  the  right 
sort  of  exploitation  could  have  put  “Senti¬ 
mental  Tommy”  over. 

When  fellows  tell  me  that  comedies  don’t 
bring  big  grosses,  I  want  to  chew  hunks  out  of 
the  scenery.  I  promptly  refer  them  to  what 
Harold  Lloyd  has  done,  and  now  can  point  to 
the  fact  that  Buster  Keaton  with  “The  Navi¬ 
gator”  has  just  knocked  ’em  for  a  row  of  Hol¬ 
lywood  lamp  posts  by  doing  a  record  business 
at  the  Capitol.  Buster  was  only  a  hundred 
dollars  under  the  greatest  record  ever  made 
by  the  Capitol. 

The  brothers  who  tell  me  that  only  come¬ 


dies  in  which  big  stars  appear  have  a  special 
box  office  value  stir  my  wrath.  I  remind  them 
that  surely  they  remember  how  Harold  Lloyd, 
Charlie  Chaplin,  Buster  Keaton  and  all  of  the 
other  successful  comedians  built  themselves  to 
the  positions  they  now  occupy  because  their 
comedies  pulled  tremendous  business  during 
the  period  when  they  were  becoming  estab¬ 
lished  as  wonderful  box  office  stars.  Those 
boys  were  not  automatically-made  stars,  like 
some  of  our  doll-faced  beauties  have  been. 
They  have  earned  their  positions.  They  could 
only  earn  those  positions  by  the  fact  that  their 
comedies  brought  in  real  grosses  during  the 
period  when  they  were  becoming  established. 
That’s  surely  the  answer  as  regards  comedies. 

It  is  true  that  light  comedies  sometimes 
are  too  light.  Any  comedy  that  is  really  funny 
and  has  enough  speed  in  spots  to  swing  an 
audience  into  a  temporary  riot  of  laughter  is 
certain  to  be  surefire,  properly  handled  at  the 
box  office.  Doug  MacLean  has  stepped  up 
pretty  fast  in  the  last  year  through  making- 
corking  comedies. 

What  is  really  wrong  with  the  present 
situation  is  the  failure  of  any  of  the  sales  or¬ 
ganizations  to  give  sufficient  consideration  to 
the  fact  that  different  types  of  productions 
must  have  special,  individual  exploitation. 

The  sales  organizations  suffer  from  the 
same  disease  that  brings  deformed,  mentally 
crippled  productions  out  of  our  studios.  That 
disease  is  “too  much  fillum.” 

The  studios  deliver  too  much  junk  to  go 
with  an  occasional  success,  because  they  are 
trying  to  make  too  many  films.  The  sales  or¬ 
ganizations  get  smothered  by  the  constant 
avalanche  of  new  product.  Anyone  who  has 
ever  had  a  personal  contact  with  the  exploita¬ 
tion  departments  or  the  sales  organizations  of 
the  larger  companies  knows  that  the  work  be¬ 
comes  mechanical. 

A  new  picture  is  new  for  not  more  than 
three  weeks  unless  it  is  a  “Covered  Wagon” 
or  a  film  like  Buster  Keaton’s  “Navigator.” 
The  gang  in  the  home  offices  in  New  York,  and 
in  the  branch  offices  through  the  country,  try 
to  get  pepped  up  on  the  new  stuff,  but  it  is  like 
the  well-known  fact  that  you  can’t  keep  any 
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Oh,  Doctor! . Universal 

The  Snob . Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
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story  on  the  first  page  of  a  newspaper  more 
than  three  weeks.  The  boys  forget  the  films 
of  last  month,  because  they  are  trying  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  new  film  deserves  their  con¬ 
sideration. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  curse  of  this  in¬ 
dustry  is  the  tendency  to  glorify  the  age  of  a 
film.  A  new  film  just  naturally  assumes  more 
importance  than  a  production  that  is  from  one 
to  six  months  old,  no  matter  what  the  com¬ 
parative  entertainment  qualities  of  the  two 
offerings  might  be.  That  goes  for  the  exploita¬ 
tion  departments,  the  sales  departments,  the 
exchange  organizations  and  the  exhibitors. 
It’s  a  crime.  It’s  a  habit.  It’s  a  relic  from 
the  days  when  they  changed  programs  every 
day  in  the  sliootin’  galleries  and  there  was  a 
constant  call  for  new  stuff. 

The  “fewer  and  better  films”  argument 
has  been  yelled  about  in  the  trade  press  for 
many,  many  years.  Everyone  that  you  may 
talk  with  will  agree  that  it  is  a  great  idea. 
Somehow  it’s  like  Mark  Twain  said  about  the 
weather.  Everyone  complains,  but  no  one 
seems  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Unfortunately,  the  men  who  head  our  big 


organizations,  the  ones  who  really  have  the 
vision  to  see  the  importance  of  concentrating 
special  exploitation  upon  the  best  films,  are  so 
thoroughly  engrossed  in  other  problems  that 
they  are  unable  to  follow  through  and  see  to 
it  that  the  really  good  films  get  a  fair  chance. 

I  will  venture  to  say  that  hundreds  of 
times  serious  conferences  have  been  held  re¬ 
garding  the  need  of  doing  this  or  that  special 
thing  for  some  very  good  film.  Following  the 
conference,  the  bosses  have  proceeded  to  for- 
'get  all  about  the  matter,  figuring  that  once 
the  decision  was  made,  it  was  settled.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  that  within  a  month  the  grind  of 
the  routine  machine  has  chopped  the  confer¬ 
ence  result  into  little  bits,  and  all  the  beautiful 
ideas  talked  about  in  the  conference  have  been 
completely  forgotten,  with  the  result  that  this 
fine  film  is  being  handed  across  the  counter  in 
the  various  exchanges  as  just  so  much  cellu¬ 
loid  in  a  tin  can  with  the  routine  pressbook, 
and  the  same  old  lithographs  that  go  with 
every  offering  of  the  company,  good,  bad  or 
indifferent. 

The  only  way  that  we  will  ever  really  get 
fewer  and  better  pictures  is  to  have  the  men 


Richard  Thorpe 

Director  of  Approved  Pictures,  Inc. 


“ROUGH  RIDIN"  “RAR1N'  TO  GO” 
"BATTLING  BUDDY"  "BIFF-BANG  BUDDY" 

“FAST  AND  FEARLESS" 

"HARD  HITTIN’  HAMILTON” 

"RIP  ROARIN’  ROBERTS” 


Capital  Comedy  Relief 
- Motion  Picture  News. 

Strong  Romantic  Element 
- Film  Daily. 

Good  comedy  relief - displays  a  side  of  pictorial  enter¬ 

tainment  that  has  been  neglected  by  picture  makers. 
- Motion  Picture  News. 

The  scenes  are  particularly  well  chosen  and  the 
whole  picture  seems  to  teem  with  life. 

- Exhibitors  Trade  Review. 
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Alfred  E.  Green 


In  Preparation 
“SALLY” 

— with  Colleen  Moore 
— and  Leon  Errol 

Past  Release  Coming  Release 


“POTASH  AND  PERLMUTTER 
IN  HOLLYWOOD” 

— for  Samuel  Goldwyn. 


“INEZ  FROM  HOLLYWOOD”  ' 

— with  Anna  O  Nilsson  and  Lewis 
Stone  for  Sam  E.  Rork. 
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A  Statement  that  Got  My  Goat !  —Continued 


who  control  the  destinies  of  the  important 
companies  see  to  it  that  some  of  the  better 
films  get  a  proper  chance  to  deliver  results. 
When  those  results  are  checked  up,  the  dollars 
and  cents  values  will  automatically  force  more 
of  an  effort  towards  the  making  of  better  pro¬ 
ductions. 

Everyone  admits  that  better  production 
cannot  be  made  in  a  hurry.  The  thing  which 
clutters  up  the  machinery  is  that  neither  the 
producers,  the  sales  departments,  nor  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  departments  are  agreed  as  to  what 
constitutes  better  films. 

Some  time  ago  I  hammered  on  the  fact 
that  in  story  conferences  here  executives  fre¬ 
quently  ask  for  stories  like  this  or  that  film 
that  has  made  a  good  record  in  gross  rentals. 
Actually,  the  rental  figures  were  not  in  any 
way  due  to  the  story.  They  were  a  result  of 
the  cast  or  some  trick  title. 

Every  year  several  millions  of  dollars  are 
wasted  in  the  making  of  productions.  When 
I  say  “ wasted”  I  mean  just  that.  A  thousand 
dollars,  $10,000,  or  even  $50,000,  means  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  life  of  a  studio  executive,  dependent 
upon  whether  he  is  making  little  state  right 
films,  ordinary  production  films  or  big  super¬ 
specials. 

Maybe  you  think  that  I  am  extravagant 
in  what  I  say.  If  you  had  had  the  opportunity 
that  I  have  had  to  sit  on  the  inside  of  this  in¬ 
dustry  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  you  would 
realize  as  I  do  how  nonchalantly  the  little  fel¬ 
lows  talk  about  making  a  film  at  from  $7,000 
to  $12,000,  while  the  next  class  figures  from 
$50,000  to  $75,000,  and  the  next  class,  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand,  talks  about  spending  from 
$500,000  to  a  million  and  a  half.  Money  goes 
out  in  chunks  in  production.  They  drop  a 
thousand  or  five  thousand  here  and  there,  too 
many  times,  for  no  good  reason. 

What  the  film  industry  needs  to  learn  is 
that  the  gross  rental  figures  depend  very 
largely  upon  sales  and  exploitation.  Ten  thou¬ 
sand  or  $50,000  intelligently  expended  on  spe¬ 
cial  exploitation  for  an  individual  production 
would  bring  ten  times  greater  rental  figure 
results  than  the  same  amount  spent  on  the 
production  to  shoot  some  sequence  that  might 
afterwards  be  thrown  out  of  the  film. 

This  industry  needs  to  learn  that  an  ex¬ 


ploitation  expense  equivalent  to  the  actual 
production  expense  should  be  included  in  the 
original  estimate  at  all  times. 

This  business  is  essentially  “show  busi¬ 
ness.”  Today  we  have  passed  the  “drop  in” 
sliootin’  gallery  days,  and  are  up  against  a 
situation  where  millions  and  millions  of  fans 
shop  carefully  for  their  entertainment  every 
day.  If  you  don’t  believe  that,  just  get  some 
facts  and  figures  and  note  the  difference  in  re¬ 
sults  between  a  good  film  and  a  bad  film  in  the 
same  theater  under  exactly  the  same  condi¬ 
tions.  When  I  say  a  good  film  and  a  bad  film, 
as  figuring  show  business,  I  really  mean  in 
this  instance  a  film  which  has  exceptional  box 
office  value  on  the  face  of  things,  and  one 
which  lacks  a  box  office  title  or  exceptional 
cast.  We  have  not  reached  as  yet  a  situation 
in  the  industry  where  the  ordinary,  really 
good  film  has  a  fair  chance  to  build  as  much 
as  it  might  through  word-of-mouth  advertis¬ 
ing  if  it  is  not  supported  by  special  exploita¬ 
tion. 

In  the  planning  of  production  budgets, 
producers  should  figure  that  they  need  to  ex¬ 
pend  in  every  instance  an  equal  amount  in  ex¬ 
ploitation.  That  is  the  first  step.  The  second 
step  would  be  to  take  some  of  this  appropria¬ 
tion  for  exploitation  and  hire  some  brains  for 
the  intelligent  preparation  of  a  plan  that 
would  give  that  particular  film  an  individu¬ 
ality  and  lift  it  out  of  the  routine  rut  that 
curses  so  many  offerings. 

No  one  ever  made  any  kind  of  a  film  that 
didn’t  have  some  angle  that  would  serve  a 
purpose  as  a  box  office  value.  It  takes  brains 
to  locate  the  particular  angle  that  can  be  used 
for  getting  the  public  in  past  the  cash  register. 

It  is  a  pity  that  we  should  go  on  year  after 
year  exploiting  films  in  the  same  manner  that 
was  used  ten  years  ago  when  a  tliree-reeler 
was  a  masterpiece.  I  handled  advertising  and 
exploitation  in  those  daj^s,  and  I  emphatically 
insist  that  no  progress  has  been  made. 

Of  course  we  have  moved  fast.  Many  big 
things  have  happened.  Everyone  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  busy.  It  is  time  now,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  get  down  to  a  business  basis  and 
realize  our  weaknesses. 

I  wonder  what  organization  will  be  the 
first  to  actually  develop  an  exploitation  de¬ 
partment  that  will  be  worthy  of  the  name. 
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Wid  Says : 

He  loves  me  even  when  I’m  an 
old  rascal. 

Those  old  fellows  in 

“THE  COVERED  WAGON” 
“HE  WHO  GETS  SLAPPED” 

and 

“THE  STRANGER” 

appealed  to  him  particularly. 

Tully  Marshall 

Just  Finished 

‘Smouldering  Fires’ 
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Management 
Freddie  Fralick 
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Excellent  Characterization  Stuff  Needs  Special  Selling 


The  Clean  Heart 

Vitagraph 
Length  8  Reels 

DIRECTOR . J.  Stuart  Blackton 

AUTHOR . A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson’s  novel  adapted  by 

Marian  Constance. 

CAMERAMEN . L.  Wm.  O’Connell  and  Philip 

Tannura. 

GET  ’EM  IN . You  will  have  to  do  some  intelligent 

advertising  here  to  bring  in  the  folks  to  whom 
this  will  appeal.  You  can  afford  to  yell  about 
it,  and  you  should  emphasize  that  the  story  is  by 
the  author  of  “If  Winter  Comes.’’ 

PLEASE  ’EM . If  you  assemble  an  audience  that 

appreciates  characterization,  you  will  find  that 
they  will  vote  this  one  of  the  finest  films  in  many 
months. 

WHOOZINIT . Percy  Marmont,  Marguerite  De  La 

Motte,  Otis  Harlan,  Violet  La  Plante,  George 
Ingletcn,  Martha  Petelle  and  Andrew  Arbuckle. 

STORY  VALUES . This  is  a  great  characterization 

study,  with  two  corking  situations  and  a  love 
story  that  is  effective  because  it  gets  very  close 
to  the  realities.  Everyone  loves  a  vagabond 
yarn,  and  in  this  there  are  two  delightful  tramps. 

TREATMENT . This  presents  a  definite  step 

forward  in  the  effective  handling  of  a  character¬ 
ization  visualization  wherein  an  exceptionally 
well-constructed  continuity  intelligently  pre¬ 
sents  a  character’s  state  of  mind  without  spoil¬ 
ing  the  good  dramatic  moments. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Percy  Marmont  gives  a 

very  wonderful  performance.  He  was  ideal  for 
the  character.  Otis  Harlan  does  a  lovable  vaga¬ 
bond  that  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
see  this.  Marguerite  De  La  Motte  does  the  best 
work  that  she  has  ever  registered  in  anything 
before  the  camera.  All  of  the  other  players  were 
very  pleasing,  although  the  burden  of  the  per¬ 
formance  rested  with  Mr.  Marmont,  Mr.  Harlan 
and  Miss  De  La  Motte. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . The  English  atmosphere  was 

wonderfully  real  for  studio  work,  and  the  shore¬ 
line  shots  were  exceptionally  beautiful.  It  is  a 
film  that  is  decidedly  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

You  can  yell  loud  about  this  in  an  effort  to  bring 
in  the  highbrows  and  those  who  claim  that  pictures 
don’t  deliver  worth-while  values.  This  is  more  than  a 
corking  good  film.  It  is  the  best  thing  J.  Stuart  Black- 
ton  has  ever  done,  but  even  that  does  not  designate  the 
biggest  accomplishment  in  this  particular  effort.  I 
believe  that  this  film  should  do  much  towards  convinc¬ 
ing  many  people  that  good  characterization  studies 
can  be  effectively  visualized  without  filling  the  thing 
full  of  action  mechanics  that  spoil  the  big  values  of 
presenting  to  an  audience  the  state  of  mind  of  a  truly 
interesting  individual.  In  this  the  spirit  of  Hutchinson, 
the  author,  is  achieved  on  the  screen  better  than  I  can 
remember  any  organization  ever  having  shown  a  film 
where  that  intangible  something  called  “style  in  litera¬ 
ture”  was  retained  by  the  visualization. 


I  have  never  read  this  particular  Hutchinson  book, 
but  I  know  Hutchinson’s  style.  No  one  realizes  better 
than  I  do  the  difficulty  of  using  actual  excerpts  from  a 
book  as  screen  titles,  and  for  that  reason  I  question  if 
the  titles  in  this  were  actually  lifted  from  the  book,  but 
certainly  whoever  constructed  this  continuity  and  laid 
out  these  titles  managed  to  hold  the  spirit  of  Hutchin¬ 
son’s  style. 

For  the  most  part  the  early  reels  were  a  fast-mov¬ 
ing  presentation  of  the  life  of  Percy  Marmont,  show¬ 
ing  him  from  the  time  he  got  his  first  job  with  a  news¬ 
paper  down  through  the  point  where  he  had  built  to 
tremendous  success  as  an  editor  and  publisher,  only  to 
be  converted  into  a  nervous  wreck  by  the  strain  of 
keeping  to  the  grind  involved  in  such  a  position. 
Almost  insane,  Marmont  ran  away  from  his  city  posi¬ 
tion  and  home,  and  was  picked  up  in  the  country  by 
Otis  Harlan,  a  happy-go-lucky  tramp,  and  then  we  had 
a  delightful  sequence  showing  the  life  lived  by  these 
two,  which  built  up  to  the  first  real  dramatic  situation, 
when  Harlan  gave  up  his  life  to  save  Marmont  after 
the  two  had  been  trapped  by  the  incoming  tide  in  a 
little  cave  along  the  shore. 

Coming  out  of  the  hospital  after  being  recognized, 
the  love  story  began  to  develop  when  Marmont  became 
interested  in  his  nurse,  Miss  De  La  Motte,  and  the 
sequences  between  these  two  were  truly  absorbing 
because  of  the  definite  reality  given  to  the  love  affair, 
which  was  at  all  times  kept  away  from  the  curse  of  the 
typical  movie  romance.  The  second  big  situation  came 
when  they  visualized  for  us  how  Marmont  would  have 
furnished  a  certain  house  which  the  two  were  looking 
at,  and  how  Miss  De  La  Motte  would  have  furnished  it, 
and  then  Marmont  told  Miss  De  La  Motte  that  he  was 
wealthy  and  that  he  wanted  her  to  go  away  with  him, 
hut  that  he  did  not  want  to  marry  her.  They  followed 
this  dramatic  highspot  right  into  a  situation  where 
Miss  De  La  Motte,  running  madly  along  the  cliffs, 
finally  loosened  her  grip  on  Marmont ’s  arms  when  he 
was  trying  to  save  her,  in  order  that  the  two  of  them 
would  not  fall  to  the  water  a  few  hundred  feet  below. 
There  was  a  break  here,  with  a  good  title  lapse  cover¬ 
ing  Marmont ’s  return  to  the  city,  and  then  we  came 
into  the  final  scene  where  he,  a  year  later,  visiting  the 
grave  of  Harlan  in  the  little  town,  learned  that  Miss 
De  La  Motte  had  not  really  given  up  her  life,  but  was 
crippled,  and  in  a  well  played  moment  he  registered 
that  he  would  gladly  carry  her  through  life  as  his  wife. 

There  is  a  fairly  frank  discussion  of  love  without 
marriage  in  this,  but  in  no  way  is  this  a  film  that  will 
be  bothered  by  the  censors,  and  you  surely  should  not 
be  afraid  of  it  on  that  account.  This  is  not  an  action 
story,  and  you  should  be  very  careful  in  exploiting  this 
to  make  a  special  effort  to  bring  in  people  who  will 
appreciate  what  a  splendid  bit  of  work  has  been  done 
in  visualizing  Hutchinson’s  characterization  study. 
You  may  have  failed  to  do  terrific  business  with  “If 
Winter  Comes,”  but  I  am  sure  that  folks  who  saw  it 
liked  it.  Certainly  everyone  who  read  it  liked  it.  I 
would  particularly  stress  the  fact  that  this  was  written 
by  the  axithor  of  “If  Winter  Comes,”  and  you  can  yell 
pretty  loud  about  it  being  one  of  the  finest  character¬ 
ization  studies  that  has  ever  been  screened. 


The  Warrens  of  Virginia 

(Sure  ’nuff) 

E.  ALYN  (FRED)  SENIOR  AND  JUNIOR 

“We  kin  do  things — -Gosh!  My  Daddy’s  clever. 
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Earns  Many  Laughs  in  High  Spots.  Slows  Up  at  Times 


REGINALD  DENNY 
in 

Oh ,  Doctor 

Universal 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Harry  Pollard 

AUTHOR . Harry  Leon  Wilson’s  story  adapted  by 

Harvey  Thew. 

CAMERAMAN . Gilbert  Warrenton 

GET  ’EM  IN . Reginald  Denny  has  made  thousands 

of  new  friends  as  a  result  of  his  recent  comedies, 
and  consequently  this  should  be  a  good  money- 
getter.  You  should  tie  up  with  the  recent  Denny 
successes,  mentioning  them  when  you  bill  this. 

PLEASE  ’EM . This  has  four  high  spots  and  a 

corking  finish,  and  for  that  reason  the  gang  may 
be  satisfied,  although  it  is  not  nearly  so  funny 
as  some  of  Denny’s  previous  comedies.  In  lay¬ 
ing  cut  the  story  they  used  too  much  footage  for 
story  mechanics,  which  separates  too  decidedly 
the  big  laugh  sequences. 

WHOOZINIT . Reginald  Denny,  Mary  Astor, 

William  Mong,  Otis  Harlan,  Tom  Ricketts, 
Lucille  Warde,  Mike  Donlan,  Martha  Mattox, 
Clarence  Geldert,  Blanche  Payson,  Helen  Lynch, 
George  Kuwa,  and  Roxie,  the  dog. 

STORY  VALUES . This  was  a  good  basic  farce 

premise,  but  for  picture  purposes  they  should 
have  crowded  in  more  gags,  and  less  footage 
should  have  been  occupied  with  the  straight  me¬ 
chanics.  More  could  have  been  gotten  out  of 
the  three  old  men  if  the  continuity  had  devel¬ 
oped  additional  gags  for  them. 

TREATMENT . Harry  Pollard  is  sure  fire  with 

comedy  when  he  gets  something  that  he  can  get 
his  teeth  in,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  high  spots 
of  this,  where  he  will  turn  any  audience  into  con¬ 
vulsions.  The  in-between  footage  was  well 
directed,  but  provided  too  much  of  a  let-down, 
when  this  will  only  be  rated  as  a  straight  farce 
because  there  is  no  real  dramatic  value. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Denny  did  the  sickly 

young  man  satisfactorily,  although  it  was  hardly 
a  characterization  which  he  did,  because  the 
laughs  were  really  all  the  result  of  farce  situa¬ 
tions  that  couldn’t  miss.  Miss  Astor  never 
really  registered  as  a  marvelous  sweetie  for  ath¬ 
letic  Mr.  Denny,  because  somehow  she  always 
seemed  too  thin  and  ethereal,  with  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  her  breaking  in  two  if  he  should  really 
take  hold  of  her.  Bill  Mong,  Otis  Harlan  and 
Tom  Ricketts,  as  the  three  old  financiers  who 
backed  Denny ’s  struggle  against  death,  got  some 
laughs,  but  much  more  could  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  with  these  three  if  the  right  gags  had 
been  worked  out  for  them.  Mike  Donlan  was  a 
good  foil  for  Denny  in  the  automobile  and  motor¬ 
cycle  sequences. 


ARTISTIC  VALUES . Generally  the  production 

values  were  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  flagpole 
sequence  at  the  end  uncovered  some  very  effec¬ 
tive  photographic  work  which  gave  this  a  lot  of 
additional  thrills,  because  the  stunts  look  very 
real  indeed. 

This  is  not  the  best  comedy  Denny  has  done,  but  it 
has  a  lot  of  laughs,  with  four  very  definite  high  spot 
sequences  that  will  prove  sure  fire,  and  for  that  reason 
I  believe  that  you  are  entirely  safe  in  figuring  this  as 
one  that  you  can  collect  on. 

Denny  has  had  some  good  comedies  in  the  last 
year,  and  Harry  Pollard,  the  director  of  this,  has  made 
some  corking  features,  so  that  if  you  will  concentrate 
all  of  your  advertising  upon  mentioning  Denny’s  suc¬ 
cesses  and  Pollard’s  successes,  you  will  be  able  to  do 
some  real  business  with  this,  and  no  one  will  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  registering  any  emphatic  protest. 

The  idea  of  the  story  is  that  Denny  as  a  child  was 
supposed  to  be  sickly,  with  the  result  that  even  when 
he  became  a  young  man  he  was  constantly  figuring  how- 
soon  he  might  die  with  a  score  of  various  kinds  of  ills 
and  patent  medicines  constantly  in  use  to  sustain  life. 
When  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  to  inherit  $750,000 
within  a  short  time,  three  scheming  gentlemen  gave 
him  $100,000  immediately  in  return  for  his  signing  over 
to  them  all  his  interest  in  the  estate  to  come.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  three  men  then  became  to  keep  him  alive, 
and  Denny,  knowing  that  he  had  all  of  the  money 
which  he  might  ever  hope  to  get,  proceeded  to  do  many 
wild  things,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  talking  him¬ 
self  out  of  the  idea  of  being  afraid.  They  played  on 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  afraid  of  things  all  his  life, 
and  because  he  fell  in  love  with  his  nurse,  Miss  Astor, 
he  decided  that  he  must  prove  that  he  was  afraid  of 
nothing  in  order  to  be  worthy  of  her,  so  that  he  might 
ask  her  to  be  his’n. 

The  four  real  high  spots  of  the  film  w-ere  the  osteo¬ 
path  scene,  the  auto  race  sequence,  the  dissolve  from  a 
painting  into  a  sort  of  faun  and  nymph  dance  which 
Denny  did  with  Miss  Astor,  and  the  final  sequence 
where  Denny  insisted  upon  climbing  a  flagpole  to  paint 
it,  while  it  so  happened  that  the  three  men  were  having 
the  flagpole  removed,  not  knowing  that  he  was  perched 
on  the  top  of  it. 

The  osteopath  sequence  comes  first,  and  it  is  a 
sure  fire  riot,  because  at  least  a  third  of  any  audience 
will  have  enough  personal  information  regarding  how 
an  osteopath  -works  that  they  will  start  the  yell,  and 
after  that  nothing  will  keep  the  rest  of  the  audience 
from  joining  in.  They  played  with  this  through  con¬ 
siderable  footage,  and  this  one  high  spot  manages  to 
carry  the  film  through  two  or  three  reels  satisfactorily. 
The  dissolve  from  the  painting  into  the  dance  can’t 
miss,  just  because  it  is  so  darned  silly.  The  automobile 
race  sequence,  where  Denny  drives  a  car  quite  promis¬ 
cuous-like  around  a  track  where  racing  speedsters  are 
all  about  him,  carries  both  laugh  and  thrill  values.  The 
flagpole  sequence  at  the  end  is  a  wow,  and  in  itself  may 
justify  the  hokum,  because  it  will  certainly  send  the 
gang  out  thinking  about  all  the  fun  they  got  out  of 
that  last  sequence. 
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Beautifully  Directed  Characterization  Story .  You  Must  Sell  It 


The  Snob 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Monta  Bell 

AUTHOR . Helen  R.  Martin’s  story  adapted  by 

Monta  Bell. 

CAMERAMAN . Lucien  Andre  Barleteir 

GET  ’EM  IN . You  will  have  to  work  to  sell  this, 

but  if  you  don’t,  it  would  serve  you  right  if  they 
sent  you  junk  the  rest  of  the  year.  Here’s  one 
that  deserves  real  business,  and  you  can  get  it  if 
you  don’t  lay  down  on  the  job. 

PLEASE  ’EM . This  is  essentially  a  study  in 

characterization,  but  there  are  some  good  dra¬ 
matic  moments,  and  an  excellent  cast  makes 
every  point  hit,  with  one  of  our  best  directors 
slipping  in  touches  that  will  delight  any  audi¬ 
ence  that  knows  values. 

WHOOZINIT . Norma  Shearer,  Jack  Gilbert, 

Conrad  Nagel,  Phyllis  Haver,  Margaret  Seddon, 
Hedda  Hopper,  Hazel  Kennedy,  Nellie  Bly  Baker 
and  Irene  Manning. 

STORY  VALUES . The  mechanics  are  a  bit 

convenient,  sort  of  a  pull-’em-when-you-want- 
’em  type  of  plot  skeleton,  but  there  is  a  corking 
theme  and  a  wonderful  set  of  contrasting  char¬ 
acters,  with  a  very  good  element  of  conflict 
developed. 

TREATMENT . Monta  Bell  proves  again  that  he 

is  one  of  our  real  “finds.”  Monta  gets  every¬ 
thing  cut  of  the  dramatic  moments,  and  builds 
the  characters  beautifully.  There  are  scores  of 
little  touches  played  both  for  comedy  and  char¬ 
acterization  that  make  this  truly  distinctive. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Norma  Shearer  really 

dominates  this  bv  her  poise,  and  she  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  kid.  Jack  Gilbert  gives  a  really  great  per¬ 
formance,  being  willing  to  make  you  believe  an 
unsympathetic  role.  Conrad  Nagel  and  Phyllis 
Haver  are  excellent  as  the  completing  pair  of  a 
quartette  of  characters  that  were  played  one 
against  the  other  all  through  many  good  situa¬ 
tions.  Margaret  Seddon  registered  some  great 
touches  as  Gilbert’s  mother,  and  the  rest  of  a 
very  good  cast  helned  to  round  out  many  of  the 
situations.  Hazel  Kennedy,  as  a  kiddie  who  was 
made  to  do  recitations,  is  an  absolute  yell  in  the 
way  they  have  spotted  her  in  the  action. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . The  production  values  were 

very  good  and  did  not  overreach  nor  take  you 
out  of  the  story  atmosphere.  There  were  some 
excellent  bits  of  detail.  The  photography  was 
very  pleasing. 

If  your  folks  don’t  know  who  Monta  Bell  is  by 
now,  it  is  your  job  to  get  to  work  with  all  the  energy 
you  can  develop,  so  that  before  this  opens  in  your  show 
shop  they  will  be  more  than  anxious  to  see  this  latest 
production  directed  by  this  young  man.  Just  to  adver¬ 
tise  “The  Snob,”  even  though  you  mention  the  very 
excellent  cast,  will  not  necessarily  mean  that  you  are 
going  to  do  much  business.  Your  exploitation  twist  on 
this  is  to  concentrate  on  Monta  Bell.  Folks  are  always 
tremendously  interested  in  any  new  figure  in  this  won¬ 


derful  Arabian  Nights  industry  of  ours,  and  you  can 
have  every  gink  that  ever  slipped  a  quarter  across  your 
“How  Many  Please”  sign  wanting  to  see  this  if  you 
concentrate  properly  on  developing  an  interest  in  this 
new  directorial  genius,  who  in  a  few  short  months  has 
established  himself  as  one  of  the  best  creative  minds 
sitting  behind  a  megaphone  in  any  studio.  Tell  ’em 
about  Monta  Bell.  Tell  ’em  how  lie  started  with  Chap¬ 
lin,  and  how  he  co-directed  “A  Woman  of  Paris,”  and 
then  walked  right  out  and  hit  a  home  run  with  “Broad¬ 
way  After  Dark.” 

I  have  never  read  this  book,  but  after  seeing  the 
film  I  am  sure  that  its  success  was  due  entirely  to  the 
characterization  studies,  because  the  actual  plot  me¬ 
chanics  are  more  or  less  stilted  in  pulling  the  charac¬ 
ters  together  for  the  necessary  dramatic  conflict.  No 
one  will  worry  about  that  in  seeing  this  screen  visual¬ 
ization,  because  Mr.  Bell  has  colored  this  beautifully 
with  characterization  touches  which  hold  your  interest 
from  start  to  finish,  and  the  characters  become  real 
enough  that  you  are  very  much  interested  in  just  what 
is  going  to  happen.  A  very  nice  element  of  suspense  is 
developed  because  Jack  Gilbert,  who  marries  Miss 
Shearer,  the  shero,  proves  to  be  an  unsympathetic  char- 
acter,  and  vet  the  audience  doesn’t  know  until  the 
finish  whether  he  will  be  redeemed  or  allowed  to 
remain  a  snob,  while  Conrad  Nagel  has  a  chance  to 
bring  happiness  to  Miss  Shearer.  Thank  God,  they 
had  the  courage  to  keep  the  Snob  as  a  snob  right  to  the 
end,  because  otherwise  this  would  have  finished  with 
rather  a  dull  thud. 

There  were  scores  of  great  touches  that  marked 
this  as  a  real  picture.  There  was  the  bit  of  Gilbert’s 
glove  dropping  on  Shearer’s  painting  in  Nagel’s  room, 
and  then  the  touch  where  Gilbert  picked  up  Nagel’s 
coverall  after  he  had  learned  that  Nagel  was  from  a 
fine  old  family.  There  was  the  bit  of  the  use  of  Sen- 
Sen.  There  was  the  touch  where  Margaret  Seddon  was 
frantically  chasing  a  fly  with  her  eye  when  Nagel 
thought  she  was  looking  at  him.  There  was  the  touch 
of  the  two  towels,  one  for  the  face  and  one  for  the 
hands.  There  was  a  great  bit  about  the  kid  who 
couldn’t  have  ice  cream  because  she  had  flopped  with 
her  recitation.  The  placing  of  the  recitation  stuff  was 
a  wow.  Tt  gave  a  great  comedy  contrast  to  the  good 
drama  of  the  meeting  between  Shearer  and  Nagel  in 
Gilbert’s  room  after  she  had  married  Gilbert.  There 
was  the  touch  of  the  doctor  who,  after  Miss  Shearer’s 
baby  had  died,  nonchalantly  left  the  hospital  with  the 
remark  that  “it  was  great  weather  for  golf.”  There 
was  the  touch  of  the  nightboat  sequence,  beautifully 
registered,  without  unnecessary  footag-e.  There  was 
the  contrast  bit  of  Gilbert  watching  some  high  yaller 
girls  dance  in  the  cabaret,  while  his  wife,  Norma,  was 
in  the  hospital. 

This  is  a  corking  picture.  If  you  fellows  let  it  slip 
at  the  box  office  simply  because  you  fail  to  inform  your 
gang  about  it,  then  you  all  deserve  to  have  them  feed 
you  junk  for  a  year  or  more  after  they  look  at  the 
booking  sheets  six  months  from  now  and  say  that  “The 
Snob”  wasn’t  a  good  picture,  because  the  rental  figures 
prove  it.  You  fellows  just  simply  can’t  expect  to  get 
real  films  if  you  don’t  do  your  share. 
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Good  B.  O.  Value.  Will  Please  Most  of  Your  Customers 


Inez  from  Hollywood 
Sam  E.  Rork — First  National 
Length  6  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Alfred  E.  Green 

AUTHOR . Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns’  Story  adapted 

by  J.  D.  Hawks. 

CAMERAMAN . Arthur  Edeson 

GET  ’EM  IN . This  has  excellent  box  office  value, 

being  studio  story  with  very  good  cast.  You  can 
also  bill  idea  story  is  centered  around  “the  worst 
woman  in  Hollywood.  ’  ’ 

PLEASE  ’EM . There  is  enough  Hollywood  and 

studio  life  in  this  to  be  interesting,  and  also 
some  darned  good  comedy  and  drama.  I  think 
the  gang  will  like  it. 

WHOOZINIT . Anna  Q.  Nilsson,  Lewis  Stone,  Mary 

Astor,  Larry  Wheat,  Snitz  Edwards  and  Rose 
Dione. 

STORY  VALUES . This  builds  to  one  corking 

situation,  and  they  have  made  the  sequences 
before  and  after  interesting. 

TREATMENT . Intelligent  handling  of  a  good 

cast  working  before  very  good  production  values 
makes  this  one  that  hits. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Anna  Q.  Nilsson  in  a 

difficult  characterization  develops  sympathy 
without  losing  the  strength  of  the  character. 
Mary  Astor,  as  the  unsophisticated  younger  sis¬ 
ter,  was  a  good  contrast  for  Miss  Nilsson.  Lew 
Stone  looked  and  played  the  man-about-town  as 
only  he  seems  to  know  how.  They  kept  you 
guessing  whether  he  would  be  a  heavy  or  the 
hero.  The  balance  of  the  cast  was  quite  satis¬ 
factory. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . There  were  some  excellent 

bits  of  photography  in  the  exterior  shots,  and 
some  good  sets,  well  lighted,  so  that  generally 
this  had  a  nice  touch  of  distinction  as  to  the 
atmospheric  background. 


There  is  a  genuine  value  here.  “Hollywood”  is 
today  a  word  that  has  been  better  advertised  than 
Ivory  Soap.  Everywhere  folks  perk  up  their  ears 
when  you  mention  our  peaceful  little  community.  For¬ 
tunately  for  you  ginks  who  run  show  shops  far,  far 
away,  they  all  think  that  Hollywood  is  a  wild,  wicked 
den  of  iniquity.  When  you  slip  them  the  news  that 
you  are  going  to  show  a  picture  called  “Inez  From  Hol¬ 
lywood,”  which  has  to  do  with  the  story  of  the  film 
star  who  was  known  as  “the  worst  woman  in  Holly¬ 
wood,”  then,  by  golly,  you  are  sure  goin’  to  have  the 
gang  wantin’  to  come  spend  their  do-rae-mi  at  your 
ticket  window. 

Sam  Rork  was  wise  in  picking  A1  Green  to  do  this, 
and  he  gave  A1  a  good  cast  to  work  with.  This  could 
easily  have  been  made  as  a  cheater  and  some  dough 
could  have  been  collected  because  of  the  box  office 
values,  but  the  boys  have  gone  the  other  way  around 
and  have  delivered  a  good  piece  of  entertainment.  It  is 


not  the  greatest  picture  of  recent  months,  but  it  has 
basic  values  that  will  register  with  any  sort  of  a 
crowd,  and  nearly  any  community  will  vote  it  decid¬ 
edly  better  than  the  ordinary  run  of  releases. 

The  early  part  of  the  film  is  devoted  to  establishing 
Anna  Q.  in  her  Hollywood  life,  and  they  pull  one  of 
those  parties  that  happen  in  the  newspapers  more  than 
they  do  in  real  life,  with  the  result  that  all  of  the 
sewing-circle  gossips  who  love  to  tell  what  their  third 
cousin’s  step-sister,  who  was  a  tourist  to  California, 
heard  about  Lucy  Smithers,  the  movie  queen,  will  just 
eat,  this  up.  They  managed  to  get  over  some  good  com¬ 
edy  bits  in  these  early  sequences,  and  although  it  is  not 
really  rough  to  the  point  that  the  censors  will  neces¬ 
sarily  stand  on  their  right  ear,  it  has  enough  of  the 
touch  of  jazz  to  make  it  interesting. 

The  real  drama  starts  when  Lew  Stone,  who  has 
become  very  much  interested  in  Anna  Q.,  just  wanders 
into  pretty  Mary  Astor  and  falls  hard  for  her.  He  does 
not  know  that  Mary  is  Anna  Q.’s  sister,  and  she  does 
not  know  that  he  knows  Anna  Q. 

Rose  Dione,  who  has  been  sort  of  in  charge  of  unso¬ 
phisticated  Mary,  finds  that  she  simply  can’t  keep  her 
away  from  Lew,  and  consequently  a  telegram  to  Anna 
Q.  just  busts  the  studio  wide  open,  because  Anna  quits 
flat  in  the  middle  of  a  picture  and  goes  East  to  protect 
little  Mary.  Folks  who  see  this  won’t  know  it,  but  I 
don’t  believe  any  such  thing  ever  happened,  because 
theatrical  people  are  really  too  conscientious  about  con¬ 
tract  obligations  to  walk  out  in  the  middle  of  a  produc¬ 
tion,  no  matter  what  is  going  on  some  place  else  in  the 
world.  Anyway,  your  fans  will  think  that  that  is  just 
the  way  them  there  movie  queens  act,  and  so  this  bit  of 
mechanics  fits. 

Anna  Q.  is  sure  that  Lew  means  no  good  by  her 
little  sister,  and  they  play  it  cleverly,  so  that  the  audi¬ 
ence  feels  that  maybe  Anna  is  right.  A  nice  touch  of 
suspense  is  given  by  the  bit  where  Lew  tells  Mary 
about  the  blue  sky  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  then  you 
see  them  on  a  yacht  while  Anna  is  headed  East  on  a 
train,  so  that  it  looks  as  if  Lew  is  on  his  way  with 
Little  Sister  before  a  marriage.  But  they  have  only 
gone  for  a  little  sail.  * 

Anna  Q.  goes  to  Lew’s  apartment  with  a  gun,  and 
they  play  a  corking  situation  which  builds  into  real 
drama  before  she  discovers  that  Lew  really  means  to 
marry  Little  Sister.  They  get  a  nice  little  touch  into 
the  treatment  of  the  marriage,  where  Anna  attends  and 
Larry  Wheat  does  the  consoling,  which  indicates  that 
Larry  and  Anna  will  find  happiness.  There  is  a  wow 
of  a  laugh  in  the  bit  where  A1  Green  cuts  from  the 
church  bells  ringing  for  the  marriage  to  an  old  couple 
seated  on  a  porch,  and  the  old  lady  reaches  over  and 
touches  her  hubby’s  hand,  all  full  of  sentiment.  The 
old  man  holds  it  for  an  instant,  listens  to  the  wedding 
bells,  and  then  throws  his  paper  on  the  floor  with  an 
emphatic  bit  of  cussing  and  walks  out  of  the  scene. 
That  simply  can’t  miss  anywhere. 

This  is  a  good  safe  bet  as  entertainment,  and  is 
sure  fire  at  the  box  office  if  you  sell  it  right.  Step  on 
it,  brothers,  and  collect. 
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6364  Hollywood  Blvd. 


Phone:  HOlly  4214 


It  G  oes  Through 


THE  EYE! 


— .•ad¬ 


just  remember  that  first  of  all,  films  must 
please  the  eye.  It  is  eye  entertainment. 

Your  photography  makes  the  first  reaction. 

Your  camera  work  in  a  film  is  what  “tone’’ 
is  to  a  piano  or  Victrola. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  best 
production  units  insist  upon  Mitchell 
equipment! 

The  saving  in  time  on  one  big  production 
will  pay  for  a  Mitchell  outfit,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  please  the  eye! 

We  thank  you! 


— Or— 


Mitchell  Camera  Corporation 


6025  Santa  Monica  Blvd 


( Holly  3946 ) 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A  NATIONAL 
NEWS  SERVICE 

If  you  are  interested  in  keeping  yourself  or 
your  pictures  before  the  fans  of  the  nation  as 
well  as  before  the  trade,  and  of  course  you  are, 
inquire  at  this  office  regarding  a  wonderful 
news  service  to  be  inaugurated  immediately. 

Every  week  an  editorial  column  by  “Wid” 
written  about  films  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
fan  and  a  column  of  news  about  studio  activi¬ 
ties  will  be  sent  from  this  office  to 

1000  NEWSPAPERS 

This  service  is  the  biggest  thing  in  the  way  of 
a  nationally  syndicated  news  service  ever  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  film  industry. 

Details  may  be  secured  upon  inquiry  at 

Business  Offices 
6411  Hollywood  Blvd. 


The  Moving  Picture  World  call*  Wid: 

“The  Apostle  of  The  Creators” 

He  has  been  for  ten  year*. 
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Resolutions  Mean  Nc thing! 

New  York  exhibitors  are  still  passing 
resolutions  about  Paramount.  Somehow  I 
can’t  help  but  sorta  chuckle  whenever  I  read 
the  news  about  these  strenuous  exhibitor 
meetings  wherein  the  brothers  all  stand  on 
their  hind  legs  and  rave  about  the  injustice 
of  Paramount’s  high  prices  for  their  pictures. 

You  see,  “A.  Z.,”  which  means  the  little 
man  known  as  Mr.  Zukor,  who  runs  Para¬ 
mount,  made  an  announcement  the  other  day 
that  the  Famous-Laskv  company  had  paid  off 
six  millions  in  dough  that  had  been  borrowed 
from  the  banks  and  expected  to  have  two  or 
three  millions  in  cold  cash  as  a  surplus  pretty 
soon.  “A.  Z.”  had  all  the  boys,  meaning  the 
sales  force,  out  to  his  house  for  a  little  party 
and  he  told  ’em  about  a  plan  whereby  all  of 
the  employees  of  the  company  would  receive 
bonuses  under  a  profit-sharing  arrangement 
so  that  they  could  become  stockholders  in  the 
company. 

The  exhibitors  in  New  York  having  heard 
about  the  profit-sharing  idea  held  an  indigna¬ 
tion  meeting  and  proclaimed  the  fact  that  if 
there  was  to  be  any  profit-sharing  they  should 
be  cut  in  on  it.  That  would  be  a  great  idea 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  only  relation  they 
have  to  Paramount’s  profits  is  that  they  are 
supposed  to  furnish  ’em. 


For  years  now  in  this  industry  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  have  talked  loud  and  long  against  the 
companies  that  happen  to  be  charging  the 
most  monej^  for  their  films.  Then  these  same 
exhibitors  have  proceeded  to  go  home  and  bid 
higher  than  tlieir  competitors  to  get  these 
muchly  abused  productions.  If  an  independ¬ 
ent  producer  or  distributor  came  along  with 
good  product,  he  was  browbeaten  by  the  ex¬ 
hibitor  for  the  purpose  of  saving  enough  to 
pay  the  big  money  for  Paramount’s  product. 

All  of  which  goes  back  to  a  statement 
which  I  made  a  few  months  ago  regarding  the 
importance  of  company  prestige  in  this  indus¬ 
try.  I  don’t  believe  that  the  day  will  ever 
come  when  a  trademark  will  mean  a  thing  to 
the  public,  but  boy,  oh  boy,  how  that  trade¬ 
mark  campaign  has  been  made  to  cash  in  in 
the  trade  itself! 

A  lot  of  the  arguments  about  the  rental 
prices  on  pictures  are  similar  to  the  Bolshevik 
arguments  about  taking  all  of  the  money  away 
from  the  guys  that  have  it  and  splitting  it  up, 
which  of  course  never  appeals  to  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  if  lie  ever  gets  any  dough  of  his  own. 

We  have  a  peculiar  industry  to  work  with 
insofar  as  the  fact  will  always  remain  that 
there  is  no  set  standard  that  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  worth  of  any  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  things  in  the  industry.  No  one  really 
knows  what  an  absolutely  fair  rental  price 
would  be  for  any  film  in  any  theater  in  the 
country.  No  one  really  knows  what  would  be 
an  absolutely  fair  price  to  pay  for  the  services 
of  any  director,  star  or  author  in  the  industry. 
No  one  really  knows  what  should  be  the 
proper  reward  financially  given  to  any  active 
executive  in  the  producing,  or  distributing 
field  in  this  industry  and  in  the  same  way  no 
one  really  knows  how  much  an  exhibitor  per¬ 
sonally  should  receive  for  his  services  or  how 
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much  he  should  logically  calculate  as  a  fair 
profit  on  his  theater,  if  he  is  to  consider  that 
his  theater  enters  into  the  general  scheme  of 
theatrical  business  which  calls  for  an  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  return. 

In  a  business  such  as  this  is,  prestige 
comes  first.  The  individual,  the  production, 
the  company  or  the  theater  that  achieves  a 
dominant  position  profits  thereby.  Individual 
directors,  stars  and  authors  who  convince  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  industry  that  they  are  indispensable 
receive  fabulous  returns.  Companies  which 
have  convinced  the  theater  owners  that  they, 
the  theater  owners,  cannot  get  along  without 
their  product,  come  pretty  close  to  getting 
what  they  ask  for  in  rental  figures.  In  cer¬ 
tain  communities  where  dominant  theaters  or 
theater  chains  have  so  entrenched  themselves 
that  the  producers  feel  it  advisable  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  that  particular  concern,  the  theaters 
find  it  possible  to  make  very  advantageous 
deals  in  the  way  of  renting  product.  When  it 
all  simmers  down  to  brass  tacks,  company  or 
individual  prestige  is  the  dominant  factor  in 
this  entire  industry. 

Paramount  stands  where  they  are  today 
because  of  a  great  selling  organization.  They 
have  had  a  few  fortunate  breaks  that  came  at 
timely  moments.  They  have  had  times  when 
things  looked  pretty  tough  with  a  few  films 
that  proved  unexpected  godsends  carrying 
them  across  the  hurdles  and  over  the  top. 
Credit  must  be  given  for  the  fact  that  the  men 
who  have  guided  this  organization,  Zukor  and 
Lasky,  with  Steve  Kent  coming  in  in  recent 
years,  have  kept  the  company  in  a  dominant 
position  despite  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
always  had  the  best  pictures  in  the  industry. 
In  show  business  it  is  not  always  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  have  the  best  product  as  it  is  to  make 
everyone  think  you  have  it. 

I  haven’t  much  sympathy  for  the  exhib¬ 
itors  who  hold  indignation  meetings  about 
what  Paramount  has  done  to  them.  When  the 


exhibitors  really  do  something  for  themselves, 
then  I  will  begin  to  feel  that  they  deserve 
some  sympathy. 

In  the  Middle  West  Sam  Katz  has  started 
something  that  a  lot  of  the  brothers,  including 
the  New  York  indignation-howlers  can  watch. 
Sam  Katz  has  built  up  a  big  chain  in  and 
around  Chicago  and  recently  has  moved  over 
into  Detroit  where,  after  threatening  to  put 
in  a  theater  of  his  own  he  has  joined  forces 
with  John  Kunslyy.  Sam  also  has  a  working 
agreement  with  Abe  Blank  of  Des  Moines, 
and  Abe  lias  been  a  big  factor  in  the  Des 
Moines-Omaha  territory  for  some  years. 

Possibly  when  some  of  these  big  theater 
chains  get  to  a  point  where  they  feel  that  they 
can  talk  turkey,  we  will  see  a  development  in 
the  industry  that  will  switch  things  around  a 
bit.  That  is  some  years  ahead  and  need  not 
worry  anyone  very  much  regarding  the  com¬ 
ing  season. 

For  the  present  I  am  sitting  on  the  side¬ 
lines  applauding  Zukor,  Lasky  and  Kent  for 
having  delivered.  They  have  put  out  the  Fa¬ 
mous  Forty  and  collected  eighteen  million  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  contracts.  That  is  SOME  de¬ 
livery! 

We  are  going  to  have  within  the  next  few 
months  some  important  moves  in  this  funny 
old  business  and  those  moves  may  make  some 
changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  checker¬ 
board. 

Just  now  Kent  has  the  job  of  trying  to 
sell  a  second  Famous  Forty.  We  shall  see  what 
we  shall  see. 

I  will  be  interested  to  see  what  happens 
with  the  exhibitors  who  condemn  Paramount, 
as  to  the  way  they  contribute  to  the  second 
Famous  Forty  or  to  the  Universal  “White 
List”  which  is  put  to  them  on  a  basis  of  square 
shooting  and  building  good  will  for  the  future. 

It’s  time  for  exhibitors  to  quit  talking  and 
passing  resolutions.  They  should  do  some¬ 
thing. 
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The  Lesson  of  “Monsieur  Beaucaire.” 


It’s  not  a  trade  secret.  “ Beaucaire”  is 
not  holding  up  in  “the  sticks.”  Now  don’t 
misunderstand  me.  Some  of  the  theater  own¬ 
ers  claim  that  they  have  been  “held  up.” 
What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  the  picture  has 
been  a  flop  for  real  money  or  real  satisfaction 
after  the  first  runs. 

That’s  most  important.  That  means  a  lot 
to  folks  besides  Paramount,  J.  D.  Williams  or 
Valentino.  It  is  something  that  every  pro¬ 
ducing  executive  should  think  about.  “Beau¬ 
caire”  is  not  a  bad  film.  It  was  too  long  and 
it  had  other  faults,  but  it  is  not  bad.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  logic  of  most  producers  it  should 
have  been  a  “clean  up.”  It  had  Valentino. 

Somehow  our  producers  just  will  not  learn 
their  lesson.  We  hear  a  lot  of  conversation 
about  “The  story  is  the  thing”  and  then  they 
buy  some  vapid  book  or  play  and  start  looking 
for  “names  for  the  cast.” 

I  know  the  value  of  “names.”  I  know  the 
value  of  some  books  and  plays.  The  trouble  is 
that  we  have  in  this  industry  too  many  false 
valuations  placed  on  “names”  and  too  many 
poor  guesses  as  to  the  value  of  books  and 
plays. 

“The  Miracle  Man”  was  not  cast  for 
names.  Remember  that  Meighan,  Compson, 
and  Chaney  were  not  big  stars  when  it  was 
made.  It  was  a  failure  as  a  play.  The  screen 
version  did  not  follow  the  action  or  the  char¬ 
acterization  of  the  play. 

You  can  check  over  a  list  of  twenty  or 
thirty  of  the  most  successful  pictures  of  the 
last  few  years  and  you  will  find  that  it  was 
not  “names”  that  made  them  successful.  It 
was  not  that  muchly  discussed  “advertised 
value”  of  the  book  or  play  that  made  them 
successful. 

Motion  picture  fans  today  know  how  to 
shop.  They  look  first  of  all  for  good  entertain¬ 
ment.  If  Lizzie  tells  Katie  its  “a  great  film,” 
it  don’t  matter  at  all  about  “Whoozinit.” 

“Beaucaire”  should  have  been  a  clean  up 


on  the  basis  of  Valentino,  a  Booth  Tarkington 
story  and  a  lavish,  spectacular  production.  It 
isn’t. 

What  we  need  is,  first,  pictures  that  are 
built  for  entertainment  and  second  exploita¬ 
tion  methods  that  will  sell  them. 

If  “The  Miracle  Man”  had  been  released 
this  fall  it  would  have  grossed  five  times  as 
much  in  rentals.  It  came  too  early.  Dozens 
of  films  not  one-tenth  as  good  have  grossed  far 
more.  It  came  when  long  runs  were  very  much 
of  an  experiment.  It  paved  the  way  for  big 
rentals  on  many  less  worthy  offerings. 

We  don’t  stop  often  enough  in  this  indus¬ 
try  to  readjust  our  viewpoint.  Busy  execu¬ 
tives  go  along  year  after  year  working  by  rules 
that  don’t  fit  conditions  at  all. 

I  want  to  suggest  this  little  idea  as  a 
means  of  starting  something  in  every  studio. 
Ask  every  employe  to  make  up  a  list  of  the 
fifty  most  successful  films  ever  made. 

Have  those  lists  checked  and  see  what  fifty 
films  get  the  best  reports.  Publish  the  result 
on  the  bulletin  board.  Encourage  discussion 
about  “why”  those  fifty  were  voted  the  most 
successful. 

Get  your  people  thinking  “out  of  the  rut.” 
Get  out  of  the  rut  yourself. 

More  films  have  been  ruined  by  using  a 
cast  of  “names”  than  have  been  made  success¬ 
ful  by  the  same  process. 

You  haven’t  heard  much  about  the  cast  of 
“Dante’s  Inferno”  have  you*?  It’s  cleaning 
up.  -  " 

I  would  sure  like  to  see  the  reports  that 
would  come  in  from  the  hundreds  of  employes 
of  any  one  of  our  big  studios  on  the  fifty  best 
films. 

Any  sales  executive  could  get  some  impor¬ 
tant  reactions  from  a  similar  inquiry  sent  to 
all  the  exchanges  or  to  a  list  of  a  thousand 
theater  owners  selected  at  random. 

Let’s  get  out  of  the  “mental  rut.” 


Jean  Hersholt 

iiiiiiiiiiitniiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiia  miiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiuniiiiiti 

Current  Releases: 

“THE  GOLDFISH” 

“THE  WOMAN  ON  THE  JURY” 

“SINNERS  IN  SILK” 

v.  v 

Coming  Releases: 

“GREED” — von  Stroheim 
“HER  NIGHT  OF  ROMANCE” 

- Constance  Talmadge 

“SO  BIG” - Colleen  Moore 

“MISS  VANITY” - Universal  Jewel 

"CHEAP  KISSES”— C.  Gardner  Sullivan  Prod. 

“THE  MIRACLE"— Universal  Jewel 
“DANGEROUS  INNOCENCE”— Universal  Jewel  —as  Marcus  in  “GREED” 
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Personalities  And  Touches  Make  Old  Formula  Entertain . 


RICHARD  DIX 
in 

Manhattan 

Paramount 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . R.  H.  Burnside 

AUTHOR . Jeffery  Farnol’s  story,  “The  Definite 

Object,’’  adapted  by  Paul  Sloane  and  Frank  W. 


Tuttle. 

CAMERAMAN . Hal  Rosson 

GET  ’EM  IN . You  will  have  to  convince  them 


that  this  is  entertainment  because  I  question  if 
Dix  has  enough  popularity  to  pull  big  business 
on  his  own. 

PLEASE  ’EM . This  is  a  straight  formula  movie 

but  it  has  good  basic  values  and  an  interesting 
cast  which  helps  to  give  it  a  wallop. 

WHOOZINIT . Richard  Dix,  Jacqueline  Logan, 

Gregory  Kelly,  George  Seigmann,  Gunboat 
Smith,  Oscar  Figman,  Edna  Mae  Oliver,  and 
Alice  Chapin. 


STORY  VALUES . The  mechanical  skeleton  is 

very  ancient  but  it  has  always  been  rather  sure 
fire. 

TREATMENT . From  start  to  finish  they  have 


dressed  up  the  story  skeleton  with  some  good 
gags  and  the  cast  contained  interesting  person¬ 
alities  who  helped  to  make  the  action  hold  your 
interest. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Dix  is  decidedly  pleas¬ 

ing  as  the  carefree  millionaire  hero.  George 
Seigmann  is  a  great  menace  and  Gregory  Kelly 
gives  a  splendid  weakling  performance.  Jackie 
Logan  as  the  pure  flower  of  the  underworld 
almost  makes  you  believe  it. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . They  didn’t  go  out  of  their 

way  to  achieve  any  startling  effects  but  there 
were  many  good  little  bits  of  atmospheric  detail. 


This  is  not  what  might  be  called  a  whiz,  but  it  is 
excellent  routine  entertainment.  The  old  formula  of 
the  young  millionaire  who  is  bored  to  death,  drifting 
into  the  underworld  for  a  thrill,  is  given  without  any 


new  twists.  After  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  sweet 
young  thing,  he  finishes  it  off  with  a  wild  fight  against 
the  menace  who  has  been  trying  to  make  the  sweet 
young  thing  his’n. 

I  believe  that  the  fans  will  like  this  even  though 
they  do  know  from  start  to  finish  just  what  is  going 
to  happen  because  of  it  having  been  shown  to  them 
so  many  times  before.  As  soon  as  they  get  past  the 
first  sequence  where  Dix  is  registered  as  one  of  those 
too  wealthy  youths  who  is  seeking  a  thrill,  the  wise 
ones  will  all  know  that  he  is  going  to  meet  some  poor 
but  proud  young  lady  in  rags  who  will  come  to  his 
arms  eventually  after  he  whips  the  tough  guy  who  is 
threatening  her  peace  of  mind. 

I  wish  someone  would  in  some  way  arrange  to  get 
Young  Gregory  Kelly  out  here  on  the  Coast  so  that  he 
could  get  a  real  shot  at  some  of  the  better  film  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Young  Kelly  is  not  very  well  known  in  pic¬ 
tures  but  he  has  done  some  splendid  work  in  the  New 
York  theater  and  he  puts  over  the  weakling  part  in 
this  in  a  way  that  no  other  player  working  before  the 
camera  could  have  done. 

Evidently  realizing  that  this  was  an  ancient  for¬ 
mula  they  made  good  use  of  a  number  of  pleasing  gags 
with  the  result  that  this  carries  a  goodly  number  of 
laughs.  In  the  very  first  sequence  they  introduce  a 
ventriloquist  bit  where  we  learn  that  Dix  had  been 
out  the  night  before  with  a  ventriloquist  and  had  fin¬ 
ished  up  a  drunken  party  by  bringing  home  the  dummy 
to  go  to  bed  with  him.  The  ventriloquist  gag  was  in¬ 
troduced  later  on  when  Dix  entertained  a  lot  of  kid¬ 
dies  down  in  the  slums  with  this  trick  he  had  learned 
on  the  drunken  party. 

The  gag  of  showing  Dix  fighting  with  Gunboat 
Smith  earned  some  laughs  and  the  bit  where  the  ser¬ 
vants  in  the  Dix  household  were  playing  Mali  Jong 
helped  to  lift  this  out  of  the  ordinary  cheap  meller  rut. 

By  the  introduction  of  little  touches  such  as  the 
frame  full  of  badges  on  the  wall  in  Seigmann ’s  office, 
they  made  his  poolroom  seem  rather  more  real  than 
the  ordinary  movie  poolroom  set.  Seigmann  was  a 
wonderful  menace  and  will  be  thoroughly  hated.  There 
were  some  good  types  used  as  his  henchmen. 

Jackie  Logan  was  rather  pleasing  and  as  a  whole 
the  little  romance  between  Dix  and  Miss  Logan  carried 
the  elemental  values  that  send  a  gang  out  with  a  satis¬ 
fied  feeling  even  though  they  have  not  been  thrilled  to 
their  finger  tips.  I  cannot  feel  that  Dix  has  hit  the 
big  star  rating  as  yet  and  you  must  not  go  wild  in 
your  promises.  You  can  safely  tell  your  gang  that 
this  first  starring  picture  is  good  entertainment  which 
they  will  undoubtedly  enjoy. 

In  talking  about  Dix  in  your  exploitation  I  would 
concentrate  on  the  fact  that  he  has  that  likeable  clean- 
cut,  personality  that  fits  in  between  the  sheik  type  and 
the  blue  shirt  hero  of  the  wide  open  spaces. 

He  is  just  a  big,  good-looking  boy  who  in  every 
way  seems  wholesome  and  worthwhile.  You  might  sort 
of  concentrate  on  the  idea  that  he  is  not  the  sort  of 
boy  that  anyone  would  ever  call  a  lounge  lizard,  yet 
he  is  a  real  hero. 


William  Walling 

Directors  who  have  kept  me  working  steadily  in  the  past  year 
can  tell  you  what  value  I  can  give  in  your  supporting  cast. 


HEmpstead  5370 


SATURDAY 


NOVEMBER  22,  1924 


Cute  Dog  In  Old  Fashioned  Meller.  It  Will  Get  By. 


PETER  THE  GREAT 
in 

The  Silent  Accuser 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Chester  Franklin 

AUTHOR . Frank  O’Connor  and  John  Doyle 

CAMERAMAN . . .  Chas.  Dreyer 

GET  ’EM  IN . It’s  a  dog  meller.  If  your  gang 

falls  for  the  dog  stuff  you  can  afford  to  exploit 
this. 

PLEASE  ’EM . This  is  a  painful  one-reel  meller 

bolstered  up  with  plenty  of  cute  stuff  for  the  dog 
hero.  They  won’t  like  the  yarn  but  they  will 
like  the  dog. 

WHOOZINIT . Peter  the  Great,  Raymond  McKee, 

Eleanor  Boardman,  Earl  Metcalfe,  Paul  Weigel 
and  Edna  Tichenor. 

STORY  VALUES . I  can’t  understand  why  they 

don’t  try  to  get  a  real  story  sometime  when  they 
are  going  to  make  a  dog  picture. 

TREATMENT . Apparently  most  of  the  time  and 

attention  was  concentrated  on  the  dog,  because 
the  plot  was  rather  sadly  tied  together. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . The  dog  was  great. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . There  were  some  excellent 

lightings  and  at  least  in  that  one  point  they  went 
beyond  the  generally  accepted  standard  of  dog 
features. 


Here’s  another  one  of  those  doggone  things.  May¬ 
be  we  are  getting  too  many  of  them.  I  hear  that 
another  four  or  five  are  on  the  way.  Undoubtedly 
audiences  like  to  see  dogs  work  after  they  get  into 
their  seats.  It  is  a  question  whether  they  will  continue 
to  turn  out  in  goodly  numbers  when  they  know  that 
the  offering  is  just  “another  one  of  those  dog  films.” 

Strongheart  set  the  pace  for  all  of  this  excitement 
about  dogs  before  the  camera.  Fans  everywhere  know 
and  remember  about  Strongheart.  How  much  value 
a  new  dog  like  Peter  the  Great  will  have  at  the  box 
office  is  decidedly  problematical.  You  are  entirely  safe 
in  telling  them  that  the  dog  is  good  because  they  have 
worked  patiently  and  secured  a  lot  of  very  cute  stuff, 
although  I  cannot  say  that  the  final  scenes  which 
worked  up  to  a  wild  chase  showed  any  great  thrill 
from  the  melodramatic  rescue  viewpoint. 

This  thing  opens  with  the  age  old  situation  of  hero 
and  sliero  and  the  menacing  willun.  Earl  Metcalfe,  the 
willun,  is  very  bitter  because  Miss  Boardman  is  going 


to  marry  Ray  McKee.  When  Ray  and  Miss  Boardman 
plan  to  elope,  Earl  busts  in  and  when  a  bit  of  an  up¬ 
roar  is  raised  he  kills  Paul  Weigel  and  beats  it  from 
the  house.  Earl  leaves  behind  that  old,  old  friend  of 
the  rip-an’-tear  shows,  the  situation  where  hero  is 
found  with  the  weapon  that  killed  the  old  man  in  his 
hand  and  consequently  is  accused  of  the  crime  and  sent 
to  the  penitentiary. 

The  dog,  Peter  the  Great,  was  the  only  one  who 
witnessed  the  murder  of  the  old  man.  They  get  the 
title  of  the  story  through  the  use  of  a  number  of  scenes 
where  Metcalfe  does  a  lot  of  raving  because  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  dog  accusing  him 
of  his  crime. 

With  McKee  lodged  in  the  penitentiary,  we  are 
told  by  titles  that  Miss  Boardman  manages  to  send 
notes  back  and  forth  by  the  dog.  Maybe  it  could  be 
done.  Most  folks  will  doubt  it. 

The  business  of  how  the  dog  manages  to  make  his 
way  into  the  penitentiary  the  first  time  is  rather  cute 
and  there  is  some  clever  business  where  the  dog  runs 
around  in  the  prison  corridors  always  ducking  out  of 
sight  just  in  time  to  keep  the  guard  from  seeing  him. 

The  dog  is  instrumental  in  aiding  McKee  to  escape 
and  then  with  a  few  wild  title  hurdles,  we  find  McKee, 
Miss  Boardman  and  the  dog  in  Mexico  where  they 
automatically  and  immediately  locate  Metcalfe. 

Somehow  it  seems  that  the  Mexican  government 
becomes  tremendously  excited  over  the  fact  that  they 
receive  a  circular  announcing  that  a  prisoner  has  es¬ 
caped  from  an  American  penitentiary.  To  the  casual 
observer,  it  would  seem  that  Mexicans  had  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing  having  happened  before.  Anyway  the 
Mexican  officer  immediately  details  some  men  to  guard 
all  the  passes  and  while  we  never  saw  the  men  guard¬ 
ing  any  passes,  we  did  find  them  obligingly  riding  to 
the  exact  spot  that  they  might  be  needed  when  the 
hero  and  willun  come  to  the  final  showdown. 

The  final  chase  action  was  rather  messed  up  with 
considerable  hokum  introduced,  showing  the  dog  bat¬ 
tling  with  the  willun.  In  this  part  of  the  film  the  dog 
was  called  upon  to  do  one  leap  across  a  gully  that 
despite  its  obviously  being  planted  solely  to  give  the 
dog  a  chance  to  do  this,  will  probably  call  forth  some 
applause  from  the  children  in  the  audience  from  six 
to  sixty. 

The  final  clash  between  the  dog  and  the  willun 
seemed  to  me  to  be  rather  badly  handled  because  ap¬ 
parently  the  dog  was  only  interested  in  tearing  the 
willun ’s  clothes  off  of  him.  Possibly  police  dogs  are 
trained  only  to  tear  the  victim’s  clothes  from  him  in 
order  that  he  may  be  captured  alive,  but  I  have  a  hunch 
that  movie  audiences  would  prefer  that  their  dog  he¬ 
roes  give  one  great  leap  at  the  willun ’s  throat  and  end 
it  all  in  a  struggle  of  dust. 

This  thing  really  is  a  one-reel  movie  of  the  vintage 
of  ten  years  ago  jazzed  up  with  a  lot  of  clever  dog 
action  and  some  very  good  lightings,  nicely  spotted  in 
sequences  where  they  help  to  give  a  sort  of  dignity  to 
the  action. 

The  cast  in  this  did  the  best  they  could  under  the 
circumstances  but  they  were  completely  submerged  by 
the  dog  and  the  cheap  meller  of  the  story. 


Charles  A.  (buddy)  Post 


Past  Releases 


“WILD  ORANGES”  “THE  TENTH 

Just  finished  playing  the  part  of 
“Hans  Schafen”  in 

“THE  TOP  OF  THE  WORLD” 

— direction  of  George  Melford 
for  Famous  Players — Lasky 


WOMAN”  “BEHOLD  THIS  WOMAN” 

Personal  Management  of 
Grant  E.  Dolge 
7060  Hollywood  Blvd. 

GRanite  4308 


SATURDAY 


NOVEMBER  22,  1924 


Great  Cast  In  Complicated  Farce  That  Earns  Lots  Of  Laughs . 


Reckless  Romance 

Christie-Prods.  Dist,  Corp. 

Length  5  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Scott  Sidney 

AUTHOR . F.  McGrew  Willis’  adaptation  and 

play,  “What’s  Your  Wife  Doing?” 

CAMERAMEN . Gus  Peterson  and  Paul  Garnett 

GET  ’EM  IN . By  yelling  about  this  cast  and 

selling  it  as  a  farce  full  of  laughs  you  should 
do  splendid  business. 

PLEASE  ’EM . There  is  no  sense  to  the  darned 

thing  because  it  is  just  plain  farce  hokum,  but 
it  has  a  lot  of  real  people  in  it  and  they  earn 
plenty  of  laughs. 

WHOOZINIT . T.  Roy  Barnes,  Harry  Myers, 

Sylvia  Breamer,  Wanda  Hawley,  Tully  Marshall, 
Jack  Duffy,  Lincoln  Plummer,  Morgan  Wallace 
and  George  French. 

STORY  VALUES . This  was  a  straight  farce 

centered  around  an  old  granddad’s  objection  to 
the  sort  of  wife  his  favorite  had  married  with 
the  complications  piling  thick  and  fast  until 
granddad  discovered  that  the  wife  was  really 
a  regular  fellow. 

TREATMENT . They  kept  this  thing  moving 

and  the  excellent  cast  played  up  to  one  another 
so  that  the  laughs  were  plentiful. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . I  don’t  believe  that 

we  have  ever  had  as  good  a  cast  as  this  in  a 
farce.  They  all  worked  hard  and  delivered. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . No  strenuous  effort  was 

made  to  secure  what  are  called  artistic  light¬ 
ings,  but  they  did  present  a  background  of  con¬ 
siderable  size. 


Any  time  you  can  hang  out  an  ad  containing  a 
cast  like  this  presents,  with  the  promise  that  the  of¬ 
fering  is  built  entirely  for  laughing  purposes,  you 
surely  should  be  able  to  collect  a  real  gang.  This  is 
not  the  gi’eatest  comedy  ever  made,  but  it  certainly  will 
prove  excellent  entertainment  for  nearly  any  gang, 
no  matter  whether  they  prefer  slapstick  or  subtle 
comedy.  Basically  this  is  a  farce  and  the  action  rests 
upon  a  constant  repetition  of  the  situation  where  Harry 
Myers  is  trying  to  get  himself  out  of  a  tangle  caused 
by  his  belief  that  his  grandfather  will  thoroughly  dis¬ 
approve  of  his  wife.  You  are  not  supposed  to  take 
all  the  wild  action  seriously,  hut  the  gang  keep  it  racing 
along  at  a  speed  that  will  keep  any  audience  either 
chuckling  or  laughing  right  out  loud. 

T.  Roy  Barnes,  Harry  Myers,  Sylvia  Breamer  and 
Wanda  Hawley  are  the  quartette  of  young  people  who 


continually  get  tangled  up  in  their  love  affairs.  Harry 
Myers  has  a  terrific  time  trying  to  frame  a  situation 
whereby  he  will  catch  his  friend,  Tom  Barnes,  and 
his  wife,  Wanda  Hawley,  together  in  a  compromising 
position.  Many  elaborate  preparations  are  made,  but 
whenever  Harry  busts  into  the  situation  with  his 
granddad,  Jack  Duffy,  in  tow,  someone  else  horns  in 
and  busts  up  the  frameup,  so  that  instead  of  Myers 
and  Duffy  finding  Miss  Hawley  with  Barnes,  they  al¬ 
ways  find  someone  else. 

Jack  Duffy  is  the  old  granddad  and  he  certainly 
has  rough  going  all  the  way  through  this.  He  does 
enough  falls  to  put  him  in  the  hospital  for  eight  years, 
except  that  Jack  happens  to  know  how  to  do  this  stuff 
without  breaking  his  neck. 

Tully  Marshall,  Lincoln  Plummer,  Morgan  Wal¬ 
lace  and  George  French  have  the  job  of  keeping  the 
complications  moving  so  that  Myers  and  Barnes  are 
unable  to  put  over  their  frameup.  Of  course  Tully 
Marshall  and  the  rest  of  these  boys  do  not  know  that 
they  are  busting  up  the  frameups  and  the  thing  really 
carries  some  elements  of  possibility  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  worked  out.  For  farce  construction  this  is 
one  of  the  best  films  that  we  have  had  in  a  long  time 
because  the  complications  come  thick  and  fast  and 
with  a  certain  amount  of  reasonable  possibility. 

You  may  not  realize  just  how  well  the  picture- 
going  public  knows  the  work  of  the  Christie  boys. 
For  a  good  many  years  now,  the  Christie  studios  have 
been  turning  out  laugh-getting  films  without  resort  to 
nearly  so  much  smut  and  slapstick  as  the  other  comedy 
makers  use  as  a  rule.  These  Christie  comedies  have 
been  working  in  the  best  theaters  all  over  the  country. 
T  believe  that  the  name,  “Christie,”  on  a  comedy  to¬ 
day  has  a  very  definite  box  office  value  and  I  would 
particularly  advise  you  in  exploiting  this  farce  to  yell 
about  the  fact  that  it  is  a  Christie  production. 

You  have  a  splendid  cast  to  talk  about  here  and 
in  order  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  cast,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  go  about  it  in  this  way: 
Within  the  last  few  months,  each  one  of  these  players 
has  appeared  in  your  city,  either  in  your  theater  or 
in  the  opposition  house,  in  some  important  picture.  I 
would  suggest  then  that  you  build  an  ad  along  this 
line:  “You  remember  T.  Roy  Barnes  in  ‘The  Great 
White  Way’?  You  remember  Tully  Marshall  in  ‘The 
Covered  Wagon’?  etc.,  etc.,  naming  each  member  of 
the  cast  and  a  film  in  which  they  were  featured  in 
your  city.  At  the  tag  end  of  this  ad  you  can  yell 
in  big  type  about  the  fact  that  this  farce  brings  all 
of  these  players  together  in  a  fast-moving  complicated 
matrimonial  mixup  that  will  surely  provide  entertain¬ 
ment  for  even  the  worst  grouch  in  town. 

There  were  many  excellent  gags  in  this,  but  one 
of  the  best  laughs  in  the  whole  picture  to  me  was  the 
bit  where  T.  Roy  Barnes  had  to  make  good  in  a  hurry 
on  the  statement  that  he  had  gone  to  a  board  of  direc¬ 
tors’  meeting  with  the  result  that  he  grabbed  all  the 
waiters  in  a  restaurant  and  planted  them  around  a  big 
table  where  lie  proceeded  to  make  a  speech  to  them, 
indicating  that  he  was  actually  attending  the  board  of 
directors’  meeting. 


Hayden 

Stevenson 

YES 

I  have  a  sense  of  humor! 

That  helps 

in  certain  characterizations. 


— — 


HEmpstead  2005 


HAL  WILSON 

Remember  me  when  you  have  a  “bit”  that  you  want 
to  “Stand  out.” 

DRexel  7  6  4  7 


Barbara 

Tennant 

Specializing 

in 

Emotional  Characterizations 
particularly  where  a 

Touch  of  Sympathy 

is  needed. 
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Two  Strong  Men  Meet  In  Meller  That  Has  Good  Action  Spots . 


The  Beloved  Brute 

Vitagraph 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . J.  Stuart  Blackton 

AUTHOR . Kenneth  Perkins’  novel  adapted  by 

Marion  Constance. 

CAMERAMEN . L.  W.  O’Connell  and  Ernest 

Smith. 

GET  ’EM  IN . Sell  this  as  straight  action  meller 

with  the  struggle  of  two  strong  men  for  the 
heart  of  a  girl. 

PLEASE  ’EM . Those  who  like  physical  conflict 

and  movies  that  move  will  probably  consider 
this  very  good  entertainment  despite  its  faults. 

WHOOZINIT . William  Russell,  Victor  McLag- 

len,  Marguerite  De  La  Motte,  Stuart  Holmes, 
Mary  Alden,  Wilfrid  North,  R.  D.  MacLean  and 
Ernie  Adams. 

STORY  VALUES . The  main  thought  of  the  two 

brothers  clashing  over  the  shero  was  clear 
enough  but  the  general  geography  and  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  sequence  were  somewhat  jumbled. 

TREATMENT . The  sequences  which  registered 

the  high  spots  of  action  went  along  with  a  rush, 
but  these  were  not  well  tied  together,  with  the 
result  that  there  was  somewhat  of  a  hazy  im¬ 
pression  registered  due  to  lapses  in  the  story 
thread. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Victor  McLaglen  and 

Bill  Russell  were  impressive  as  the  two  strong 
men.  Marguerite  De  La  Motte  had  a  difficult 
characterization  because  the  story  made  her  de¬ 
cidedly  uncertain  as  to  what  she  wanted  or  why. 
Stuart  Holmes  was  a  picturesque  gambling  hall 
heavy  and  Mary  Alden  gave  some  force  to  the 
character  of  the  gypsy  fortune  teller. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . There  were  some  good 

bits  of  composition,  but  generally  the  atmos¬ 
phere  was  that  of  a  routine  rough  and  ready 
western. 


For  an  action  meller  this  is  a  very  good  value. 
Audiences  that  like  to  analyze  the  emotions  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  characters  may  not  like  this  because  as  the  story 
goes  along  so  much  attention  has  been  given  to  physi¬ 
cal  action  that  the  mental  twists  of  the  players  are 
not  as  clearly  presented  as  they  should  have  been. 

The  yarn  is  about  a  minister  who  had  two  sous. 
One  was  a  hell-raiser  and  the  other  was  a  soulful  youth. 


They  were  equally  powerful  physically.  They  had 
never  met  since  the  bad  boy  had  been  gone  from  home 
for  many  years.  Caught  in  the  power  of  Badman 
Stuart  Holmes,  Marguerite  De  La  Motte  used  the  bad 
brother  to  rescue  her  and  strung  along  with  him  until 
the  good  brother  met  the  bad  brother  in  a  wrestling 
match  and  conquered  him.  Apparently  Marguerite 
swung  to  the  good  brother  at  this  point  which  caused 
complications,  but  finally,  at  the  finish,  we  learned 
that  she  really  loved  the  bad  brother  who  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  soul  through  having  falsely  confessed  to  a 
murder  for  which  the  good  brother  was  about  to  be 
hung  on  circumstantial  evidence.  The  shero  did  a 
wild  ride  to  bring  to  the  scene  of  the  hanging  the  real 
murderess,  Miss  Alden,  and  so  saved  the  two  brothers. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  his  thing  was  probably 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  the  type  of 
audience  that  wants  the  physical  wallop.  It  gets  away 
to  a  great  start,  where  the  bad  man  hero  cleans  out  a 
saloon  which  had  displayed  a  sign  stating  that  he  was 
not  welcome  inside.  Later  on,  this  same  bad  man  after 
rescuing  Miss  De  La  Motte,  whipped  about  forty-’leven 
henchmen  of  the  gambler,  Holmes,  and  marched  out 
of  the  place  minus  his  shirt,  but  carrying  the  shero 
on  his  broad  shoulder. 

From  nowhere  in  particular  in  the  middle  of  a 
desert,  the  strong  man  found  a  circus  wagon  and  so 
he,  Miss  De  La  Motte  and  the  fortune  teller,  Miss 
Alden,  became  a  traveling  circus.  In  an  obliging  man¬ 
ner,  a  pet  bear  joined  the  troupe,  so  they  were  pretty 
well  set.  They  wandered  into  the  town  where  lived  the 
bad  strong  man’s  good  brother  and  the  wrestling  match 
resulted.  This  was  the  first  wrestling  match  I  remem¬ 
ber  having  seen  in  a  feature  meller  staged  as  such  and 
was  rather  interesting,  except  that  I  believe  that  they 
should  have  explained  in  a  title  for  the  benefit  of  many 
who  know  nothing  about  the  details  of  wrestling,  that 
it  was  necessary  for  one  man  to  pin  both  shoulders  of 
the  other  to  the  ground  in  order  to  be  proclaimed  +he 
victor. 

After  they  got  past  the  wrestling  situation,  Stuart 
Holmes  was  brought  back  in  again  to  annoy  the  heroes 
and  the  shero  and  then  they  developed  the  situation 
where  the  gang  decided  to  hang  both  the  brothers  be¬ 
cause  Miss  Alden  had  shot  Holmes  and  killed  him. 
A  final  sequence  covering  the  intention  of  the  mob  to 
lynch  the  brothers,  hanging  both  of  them  to  be  sure 
they  made  no  mistake,  was  decidedly  reminiscent 
of  the  old  days  when  Broncho  Billy  flourished.  There 
were  horsemen  racing  across  the  hills  in  clouds  of  dust 
and  finally  the  girl  riding  to  the  rescue  while  the 
posse  was  preparing  the  rope  which  was  to  pull  the 
earth  out  from  under  the  heroes’  feet. 

You  can’t  really  figure  to  take  this  sort  of  thing 
altogether  seriously  or  analyze  it  from  the  same  view¬ 
point  that  you  would  a  drama  that  was  supposed  to 
be  believed  from  start  to  finish.  For  lovers  of  action 
ibis  may  be  good  entertainment.  For  folks  who  want 
characterizations  and  real  situations,  this  is  the  bunk. 

If  your  gang  wants  red  meat  once  in  a  while,  you 
can  give  ’em  this,  but  be  sure  that  you  tell  ’em  what 
it  is  when  you  present  it  or  you  will  have  a  kickback. 


— ever y  minute  of  the  day 
and nightyour  funds  at 
die  Guaranty  are  earn¬ 
ing  money  for  you . 


6364  Hollywood  Blvd.  Phone:  HOlly  4214 


PRIDE! 


When  cameramen  are  proud  of  their 
Mitchell  outfits — 


There’s  a  Reason 


You  can  well  afford  to  junk  old  equip¬ 
ment  and  buy  new  Mitchells  if  you  are 
making  fine  films. 

A  Mitchell  outfit  will  pay  for  itself  in 
one  production. 

Don’t  take  our  word  for  it — Ask  the 

Men  Who  Have  Bought  Them! 

We  thank  you! 


Mitchell  Camera  Corporation 


6025  Santa  Monica  Blvd  (Holly  3946) 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


PUBLICITY! 

— — 

Intelligent  Players  Who  Know  Their 
Business  Feel  that  Their  Exploitation 
Must  be  Rounded  Out  with  Real  Pub¬ 
licity. 

Sig  Schlager 

has  returned  to  Hollywood  after  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  New  York  and  abroad  in 
sales  and  exploitation  work  to  begin 
an  association  with 


If  You  are  Interested  in  Publicity 
that  Will  be  Printed  Everywhere  in 
America,  call  Sig  Schlager  at  GRanite 
5578  or  GRanite  5277. 
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Editorial  and  Business  Offices: 
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Phone  GRanite  5277 

Filtered 
Office  at 

as  second  class  matter  September  29th.  1923.  ai  the  Post 
I,ns  Angeles.  California,  under  the  act  of  March  3.  1879. 

Wid  Gunning  is  not  writing  for  any  other  publication  than 
Wid's  Weekly,  and  has  not  written  for  any  other  publication 
since  1021,  when  he  ceased  writing  editorially  for  a  publication 
that  was  then  known  as  Wid’s  Daily. 

Forget  the  Past!  Pay  Your 
Real  Creators  Well! 


It  sure  is  hard  for  us  to  get  away  from  our 
habits  in  this  industry.  It’s  a  great  laugh  to 
me  to  note  the  awe-inspired  tone  with  which 
anyone  comments  on  the  fact  that  so-and-so 
received  $10,000  for  writing  such-and-such  a 
script.  We  just  can’t  get  away  from  the 
memory  that  only  a  few  years  avo  a  script 
writer  was  considered  highly  paid  if  he  got 
$250  or  $500. 

Possibly  you  who  do  not  stop  to  analyze  it : 
Say  that  $10,000  is  an  awful  lot  of  money  to 
pay  for  the  writing  of  a  continuity.  I  want 
to  state  most  emphatically  that  it  is  a  very 
nominal  price  figured  against  the  actual  im¬ 
portance  of  the  continuity  to  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  cost. 

We  have  as  yet  verv  few  writers  who  have 
been  able  to  command  the  $10,000  price.  That 
is  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  producers 
haven’t  yet  learned  the  lesson  that  the  con¬ 
tinuity  is  actually  the  most  important  single 
element  in  the  production  of  a  film. 

If  you  are  talking  with  any  producer 
about  the  fundamentals  of  picture-making, 
and  if  he  has  no  suspicion  that  you  want  to 
write  a  continuity,  or  have  a  friend  who  wants 
to  write  one,  he  will  cheerfully  admit  to  you 
that  getting  the  story  in  continuity  form  is 
at  least  of  50  per  cent,  importance  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  any  production.  Somehow,  when  it 
comes  to  bargaining  for  the  brains  necessary 
to  prepare  that  continuity,  the  producer  for¬ 
gets  all  about  the  basic  importance  of  the  con¬ 
tinuity  and  slides  back  to  the  bargain-and- 
buy  method,  which  makes  him  feel  that  he 


shouldn’t  pay  much  more  than  he  ever  has 
paid  for  continuity  work. 

As  a  matter  of  actual  experience,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  many  times  in  this  indus¬ 
try  that  an  excellent  continuity  can  save  any¬ 
where  from  $25,000  to  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  the  making  of  a  film. 
There  is  absolutely  no  argument  on  this  point, 
because  we  have  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
instances  where  continuities  were  used  that 
provided  an  absolutely  impossible  amount  of 
footage,  with  the  result  that  whole  sequences 
had  to  be  eliminated  from  the  finished  film, 
thereby  entailing  losses  running  from  $25,030 
to,  in  some  instances,  $500,000. 

Producers  have  a  natural  hesitancy  about 
paying  big  money  for  continuities  because 
they  find  sometimes  that  when  they  have 
engaged  a  continuity  writer  at  from  $2,500  to 
$10,000  for  the  script,  that  the  script,  when 
completed,  must  be  altered  in  many  ways  be¬ 
cause  the  director  or  others  brought  into  con¬ 
sultation  are  able  to  present  improvements 
upon  the  continuity  delivered.  It’s  not  an 
uncommon  thing  nowadays  for  producers  who 
are  planning  to  make  big  productions  to  have 
as  many  as  two,  three  or  four  continuities  pre¬ 
pared  before  the  final  one  is  approved.  I  claim 
that  that  is  an  entirely  logical  method  of  oper¬ 
ating  and  that  producers  should  not  for  a 
moment  feel  that  they  are  overpaying  the 
writers  when  they  find  it  necessary  to  pay 
several  thousand  to  each  of  several  authors 
in  order  to  secure  a  finished  continuity  that 
seems  to  have  the  best  values  possible. 

In  the  film  industry  they  seem  to  have 
entirely  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  books  and 
plays  are  not  written  in  two  or  three  weeks. 
Film  executives  do  not  seem  to  understand 
that  the  writing  of  a  continuity  is  really  as 
much  of  a  task  as  the  writing  of  a  book  or  a 
play  because  it  is  actually  a  thoroughly  and 
completely  different  method  of  expression. 

The  human  who  can  in  two  or  three  weeks’ 
time  deliver  a  perfect  continuity  has  not  yet 
been  found.  It  is  particularly  hard  for  a 
rushed  writer  to  give  a  continuity  that  will 
be  finally  approved,  because  haste  kills  off  the 
creative  faculty.  Inspirational  work  has  never 
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been  done  by  time-clock  punchers  who  had  to 
drive,  drive,  drive,  to  get  through  in  time. 

One  of  these  days  we  are  going  to  arrive 
at  the  much-to-be-desired  situation  where  pro¬ 
ducers  will  try  to  get  their  continuities  writ¬ 
ten  months  in  advance.  At  the  same  time, 
producers  will  come  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  $50,000  is  not  too  much  to  spend  on 
securing  a  continuity  for  a  film  that  is  to  cost 
more  than  $150,000,  because  if  a  perfect  con¬ 
tinuity  is  secured,  there  will  be  a  saving  in 
production  cost  in  the  making  of  the  film  of 
a  far  greater  amount  than  has  been  expended 
on  the  script. 

I  have  seen  probably  ten  times  as  many 
films  on  the  screen  as  any  individual  in  this 
industry.  I  have  analyzed  all  of  these  films 
from  the  technical  viewpoint  of  production, 
continuity,  direction  and  playing.  I  have 
checked  over  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  con¬ 
tinuities  from  which  films  have  been  produced. 
The  only  continuity  that  I  have  ever  seen  in 
my  years  of  contact  that  I  would  consider  a 
perfect  continuity  was  the  one  which  was  used 
for  the  making  of  “The  Miracle  Man.” 

“The  Miracle  Man”  continuity  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  George  Loane  Tucker.  That  continuity 
was  not  put  on  paper,  however,  until  both  Mr. 
Tucker  and  myself,  could  have  told  you,  in 
the  most  minute  detail,  every  touch  and  bit 
of  business  that  was  to  go  into  the  finished 
film.  For  approximately  three  months  before 
Mr.  Tucker  wrote  out  the  final  continuity  of 
“The  Miracle  Man”  we  sat  in  Mr.  Tucker’s 
apartment  in  New  York  City,  with  Mrs. 
Tucker  sitting  in  on  most  of  the  sessions,  and 
talked  about  that  story. 

Some  of  the  best  touches  in  “The  Miracle 
Man”  were  suggested  by  Mrs.  Tucker.  You 
certainly  remember  the  bit  in  the  first  reel, 
where  Betty  Compson,  suspecting  that  the 
Jap  was  listening  at  the  keyhole  while  the 
crooks  were  holding  a  conference,  rushed  over 
to  the  door  and  savagely  thrust  a  hatpin 
through  the  keyhole.  That  touch  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mrs.  Tucker.  For  weeks  we  had 
threshed  around,  searching  for  one  single 
bit  of  business  which  would  definitely  and 
promptly  establish  the  character  of  Miss 
Compson  as  hard-boiled  and  vicious.  That 
one  touch  is  actually  the  only  thing  which 
appears  in  that  film  which  proves  conclusively 
that  Miss  Compson  started  as  a  truly  vicious 
character.  In  the  same  way  it  was  necessary 
that  there  be  one  touch  which  would  establish 


Tom  Meighan  as  a  thoroughly  hard-boiled 
individual.  You  may  remember  that  Tom  is 
started  in  the  first  sequence  as  if  he  were  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  crooks.  After 
Betty’s  hatpin  missed  the  Jap’s  eye  and  went 
through  his  hat,  Meighan  walked  out  into  the 
hall,  caught  the  Jap  by  the  neck,  and  deliber¬ 
ately  dropped  him  over  the  stair  railing,  to 
fall  in  a  crumpled  heap  on  the  floor  below. 

Producers  who  are  making  films  from 
books  and  plays  may  be  under  the  impression 
that  the  continuity  writer  has  a  very  simple 
task  when  it  is  only  a  matter  of  adapting  the 
book  or  the  play.  Such  is  not  the  case.  Vis¬ 
ualizing  characterization  and  action  on  the 
screen  is  an  entirely  different  problem  from 
presenting  it  in  book  form  or  for  the  speak¬ 
ing  stage.  I  have  had  hundreds  of  people  say 
to  me  that  of  course  “The  Miracle  Man”  was 
an  easy  film  to  visualize  because  it  was 
adapted  from  a  play.  I  have  had  just  as  many 
explain  that  “The  Miracle  Man”  was  a  great 
success  because  of  the  basic  idea  of  the  “mir¬ 
acle”  which  was  already  delivered  in  the  play. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  every  thinking 
person  in  this  industry  will  agree  that  “The 
Miracle  Man”  is  the  best  dramatic  production 
that  has  ever  been  made.  I  want  to  state  most 
emphatically  that  the  film  of  “The  Miracle 
Man”  is  in  no  way  a  direct  adaptation  of  the 
play  because  the  play  did  not  contain  any  of 
the  elements  which  made  the  film  a  success. 
Those  people  who,  without  thinking,  consider 
that  “The  Miracle  Man”  was  a  success  be¬ 
cause  of  there  having  been  a  miracle  visual¬ 
ized  in  it  are  decidedly  wrong.  We  have  had 
many  pictures  that  have  had  miracles  in  them 
that  have  failed  to  get  to  first  base.  “The  Mir¬ 
acle  Man”  was  a  great  picture  because  it  was 
a  characterization  study,  in  which  practically 
all  of  the  footage  was  devoted  to  the  gradual 
regeneration  of  a  group  of  crooks.  Inter¬ 
woven  into  these  characterization  touches  was 
an  element  of  religion,  an  element  of  straight 
melodrama,  an  element  of  sex,  and  a  good 
three-cornered  romance.  That  continuity  was 
carefully  "and  deliberately  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  those  essential  box  office 
values. 

Some  people  claim  that  you  must  know 
the  cast  to  get  a  good  script.  When  ^The 
Miracle  Man”  script  was  worked  out,  Tom 
Meighan  was  the  only  player  who  had  been 
chosen  for  the  film. 

“The  Miracle  Man,”  in  its  religious  phase, 
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was  carefully  planned,  so  that  any  religious 
faith  could  accept  it,  and  none  were  offended. 
That  was  a  difficult  task  and  one  of  great 
importance. 

Although  approximately  one  hundred 
thousand  feet  of  film  w^ere  shot  in  the  produc¬ 
ing  of  “The  Miracle  Man,”  there  w^as  no  single 
sequence  eliminated  in  the  final  cutting.  The 
extra  footage  was  all  used  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  long  shots,  medium  shots  and  close- 
ups  of  the  same  action,  and  retakes  to  secure 
perfect  action.  The  titles  for  “The  Miracle 
Man”  were  written  after  the  film  wras  cut. 
That  is  the  only  intelligent  way  to  perfect 
titles.  Naturally,  the  players  spoke  titles  that 
were  approximately  the  thoughts  which  were 
eventually  used,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to 
write  into  the  original  script  exact  titles  to 
be  spoken.  Anyone  who  attempts  to  put  fin¬ 
ished  titles  into  a  script  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  the  players  to  speak  them  is 
attempting  to  write  a  play  and  is  not  follow- 
ins;  the  best  motion  picture  technique.  Final 
editing  will  frequently  change  the  wording  of 
a  title  in  order  to  preserve  a  proper  tempo. 

We  have  gotten  into  a  very  bad  habit  in 
this  industry.  Producers,  not  really  under¬ 
standing  creative  workers,  have  come  to  lean 
entirely  too  heavily  upon  the  directors.  When 
a  script  has  been  delivered,  the  producers  too 
often  turn  it  over  to  the  director  with  the 
blind  hope  that  in  some  mysterious  manner  of 
the  hard-to-understand  creative  worker,  the 
director  will  provide  all  the  little  touches  and 
bits  of  business  that  mis-ht  be  needed  to  estab¬ 
lish  characterization.  It  is  what  a  lot  of  direc¬ 
tors  and  producers  call  “working  it  out  on  the 
set.”  Of  course,  some  touches  do  come  when 
the  plavers  are  before  you  on  the  set.  The 
point  which  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  those 
touches  can  be  developed  much  better  before 


the  director  gets  on  the  set,  because  when  he 
is  once  on  the  set,  he  is  driven  by  that  ugly 
giant,  OVERHEAD,  wdiich  curses  continuity 
writers  who  try  to  create  masterpieces  with 
the  knowledge  that  “it  must  be  done  by 
Monday.  ’  ’ 

My  experience  indicates  that  the  best  con¬ 
tinuities  can  be  secured  through  conference 
methods.  In  my  opinion  two  or  three  con¬ 
genial  personalities  should  be  given  the  task 
of  thrashing  over  the  details  of  a  treatment 
before  anyone  is  put  to  work  drafting  the  con¬ 
tinuity.  When  a  continuity  lias  been  finished, 
I  believe  that  there  is  great  value  in  having  a 
capable  mind  brought  in  fresh  to  analyze  the 
result,  it  being  preferable  to  have  the  con¬ 
tinuity  writer,  the  director  and  the  outside 
mind  discuss  the  relative  values  offered  in  the 
script.  Our  present  methods  of  rushing  con¬ 
tinuity  work  and  paying  small  sums  for  the 
creative  work  involved  is  the  biggest  mistake 
of  the  present  methods  of  making  films.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  producers  are  beginning  to  recog¬ 
nize  this  fact  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
day  lias  passed  when  producers  will  insist  up¬ 
on  trying  to  hire  good  creative  brains  for  the 
preparation  of  a  continuity  for  small  sums  of 
money  just  because  in  the  old  da}^s  $500  was 
considered  a  terrific  price  to  pay  whoever 
worked  on  a  story. 

It  is  actual  economy  to  spend  a  lot  of 
money  on  a  script.  A  good  script  means  a 
terrific  saving  in  production  expense.  Scripts 
should  always  be  prepared  weeks  and  even 
months  in  advance  of  the  day  when  the  cast, 
is  to  go  to  work.  Inspirational  ideas  for  char¬ 
acterization  development  cannot  be  pulled  out 
of  the  blue  sky  within  an  hour  by  anyone  yet 
discovered  in  this  funny  little  world.  Don’t 
continue  to  ask  the  impossible  of  your  cre¬ 
ative  workers  and  you  will  get  better  motion 
pictures. 


I  Begirt  to  Write 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  when  all’s 
said  and  done,  it’s  the  fans  wrho  really  pay  the 
bills  in  this  business'?  Of  ail  the  elements 
that  go  to  make  up  this  industry,  the  fans 
have  always  received  the  least  consideration. 
The  theater  owners  who  are  compelled  to  buy 
a  lot  of  pictures  before  they  are  made  may  be 
getting  something  of  the  wrorst  of  it,  but  they 
really  pass  the  buck  on  to  the  poor  goof  who 


for  the  Millions! 

must  step  up  to  the  ticket  window  and  lay 
down  hard  cash  for  the  bad  babies. 

The  theater  owner  simply  hides  out  when 
he  has  a  bad  one.  He  knows  why  the  pro¬ 
ducer  slips  him  these  cheaters.  The  poor 
souls  who  contribute  the  dough  that  pays  the 
fat  salaries  that  are  so  much  in  evidence  in 
this  game,  stagger  out  of  one  of  these  palaces 
wffiere  they  have  seen  a  piece  of  junk  and 
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blindly  wonder  why  they  should  have  been 
gypped. 

To  date  there  has  been  no  actual  contact 
through  the  newspapers  or  magazines  aimed 
toward  enlightening  the  public  as  to  what  it 
is  all  about.  I  feel  that  the  cash  customers 
are  entitled  to  some  real  consideration.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  needed  reforms  in  this  industry  will 
only  come  when  the  cash  customers  make  it 
clear  that  they  must  come. 

Beginning  next  week,  I  am  going  to  send 
to  one  thousand  daily  newspapers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  a  weekly  letter  of  editorial  comment  about 
the  film  business.  I  intend  to  present  some 
important  facts  to  the  public  who  pay  the 
freight  in  this  industry.  I  will  try  to  help 
them  in  giving  exceptional  support  to  the  bet¬ 
ter  films.  I  will  explain  some  of  the  inner 
workings  of  the  industry. 

Frequently  I  have  said  that  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  reason  why  any  good  film  should  fail 
to  be  successful  commercially.  I  have  always 
made  the  point  that  good  films  are  sometimes 
failures  simply  because  we  have  had  no  effi¬ 
cient  method  of  explaining  to  the  great  army 
of  ticket-buyers  that  these  offerings  are  par¬ 
ticularly  good  films. 

I  believe  that  through  this  syndicate  let¬ 
ter  sent  each  week  to  a  thousand  newspapers 
scattered  all  over  this  country,  that  I  will  be 
able  to  be  of  very  definite  assistance  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  real  turnout  for  productions  that  are 
worthy. 

We  have  had  in  this  industry  an  absolute 
dearth  of  accurate  information  as  to  what  the 
public  wants.  There  has  really  never  been  any 
concerted  effort  to  find  out  what  the  public 
wants.  Always  producers  have  formulated 
their  opinions  of  wdiat  sort  of  films  should  be 
made  from  a  system  of  asking  various  theater 
owners  and  exchange  managers.  They  were 
supposed  to  have  some  mysterious  method  of 
knowing  what  people  wanted.  Those  indi¬ 
viduals  actually  have  very  little  more  actual 
contact  with  the  public  than  the  producers 
themselves. 

Finding  out  what  the  public  wants  is 
something  that  must  be  gone  about  in  rather  a 
systematic  manner.  I  do  not  expect  immedi¬ 
ately  to  be  able  to  arouse  the  millions  of  fans 
to  the  point  of  writing  to  the  producers  to 
explain  what  they  want.  I  do  know  that 
in  the  course  of  time,  through  this  syndicated 
letter  contact,  I  will  be  able  to  show  the  mil¬ 


lions  of  fans  in  this  country  that  the  opinions 
which  they  may  have  regarding  what  is  good 
entertainment  will  be  welcomed  by  the  men 
who  are  trying  to  make  films  that  will  have  a 
wide  appeal. 

For  a  good  many  years  now  I  have  been 
writing  exclusively  for  the  trade.  The  first 
writing  which  I  ever  did  in  the  film  business 
was  directly  to  the  public  for  a  year  on  the 
New  York  Mail.  The  circulation  manager  of 
that  sheet  gave  me  credit  for  having  added 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  circulation  by  my 
movie  department. 

For  a  generation  or  more  the  newspapers 
of  the  country  have  carried  columns  and  pages 
about  football,  baseball,  boxing  and  other 
sports.  There  are  twice  as  many  newspaper 
readers  in  this  country  interested  in  movies  as 
there  are  newspaper  readers  interested  in 
sports.  The  newspapers  were  very  slow  to 
realize  the  interest  that  existed  in  films,  and 
unfortunately  they  first  came  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  interest  in  films  through  the  fact 
that  their  advertising  departments  began  to 
carry  substantial  advertising  space  from  the 
theaters.  The  result  has  been  that  newspapers 
generally  have  carried  in  their  motion  picture 
department  little  besides  advertising  and  no¬ 
tices  which  come  under  the  general  head  of 
Publicity. 

In  the  past  five  or  six  years  there  has 
gradually  come  from  the  newspapers  a  call 
for  editorial  comment  and  legitimate  news  of 
the  films. 

Many  times  in  the  past  ten  years  I  have 
been  approached  on  the  proposition  of  writing 
a  syndicate  letter  of  editorial  comment  about 
films.  I  have  held  away  from  doing  this  until 
I  could  feel  that  the  newspaper  editors  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  had  been  converted  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  their  readers  are  very  much 
interested  in  legitimate,  honest  comment 
about  the  movies.  That  time  has  come. 

This  news  editorial  syndicate  letter  will 
give  me  a  new  contact.  I  am  not  approaching 
it  with  the  thought  that  I  am  the  only  man  in 
the  country  who  can,  without  error,  pass  final 
judgment  on  all  film  matters,  but  I  do  know 
that  through  this  syndicate  letter  I  will  be 
able  to  establish  a  contact  between  the  fans 
and  the  producers  that  will  be  of  tremendous 
value  because  I  will  be  able  to  explain  to  the 
fans  just  what  the  producers  want  to  know 
and  why. 


/ 


Olga  Printzlau 

Recent  Adaptations: 

•‘AGE  OF  INNOCENCE”  and  “THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY” 

For  Warner  Brothers 

“MOONLIGHT  KISSES” 

— Universal 

“HER  MARKET  VALUE” 

— M.  P.  D.  A. 

1770  El  Cerrito  GRanite  9905 


If  This  Shows  Great  Direction  Vm  a  Prima  Donna 


The  Salvation  Hunters 
A  Joseph  Sternberg  Production 
Length  5  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Joseph  Sternberg 

AUTHOR . Joseph  Sternberg 

CAMERAMAN . Edward  Gheller 

GET  ’EM  IN . If  you  billed  it  as  a  Chaplin- 

Fairbanks  discovery  you  might  get  some  cus¬ 
tomers  in,  but  you  would  sure  make  a  lot  of 
people  good  and  sore  at  Doug  and  Charlie. 

PLEASE  ’EM . It  won’t.  They  might  be  afraid 

to  yell  out  loud  if  you  told  them  that  Doug  and 
Charlie  call  it  “art,”  but  they  won’t  send  any¬ 
one  but  their  enemies  to  spend  money  to  see  it. 

WHOOZINIT . George  Arthur,  Georgia  Hale, 

Bruce  Guerin,  Stuart  Holmes. 

STORY  VALUE . The  subtitles  claim  that  the 

characters  are  presenting  a  great  moral.  The 
author  had  an  idea,  but  the  characters  never  get 
anywhere. 

TREATMENT . I  expected  at  least  one  touch  or  bit 

of  business  that  would  be  unusual  or  distinctive. 
I  didn’t  find  it. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Everyone  was  made  to 

move  with  unnatural  slowness.  As  types  the  cast 
was  all  right.  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  the 
players  did  any  exceptional  characterization 
work. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES.  .  .  The  composition  and  lightings 
were  most  ordinary.  I  expected  some  effective 
photography. 


Charlie  Chaplin,  Doug  Fairbanks  and  Mary  Pick- 
ford  are,  in  my  opinion,  headed  for  a  terrible  kickback. 
If  they  go  through  with  the  rumored  intention  of  put¬ 
ting  this  tiling  out  as  a  United  Artists  release  the  the¬ 
ater  owners  and  the  fans  of  this  country  are  going  to 
decide  that  Doug,  Charlie  and  Mary  have  gone  “all 
wrong”  since  they  have  achieved  wealth. 

The  fans  have  rather  forsaken  Charlie,  anyway, 
for  Lloyd,  MacLean  and  others  who  stick  to  their  job 
of  fun-makers  and  don’t  rave  about  high  art. 

Doug  is  delivering  great  spectacles  which  enter¬ 
tain,  but  he  has  lost  the  personal  fan  following  which 
made  him. 

Mary  has  had  some  sad  reports  on  her  recent 
offerings. 

Much  publicity  has  been  given  to  Charlie  and 
Doug  having  “discovered”  this  picture  made  by  young 
Sternberg.  It  is  reported  that  they  bought  a  one- 
fourth  interest  for  $10,000,  and  that  Sternberg  has 
been  engaged  to  direct  Mary’s  next  film. 

If  this  boy  is  a  director,  he  certainly  did  not  show 
it  in  making  this. 

He  is  said  to  have  made  the  film  for  $5,000.  There 
were  no  players  to  pay,  no  story  to  buy  and  no  director 


to  pay.  Offered  as  a  cheap  “idea”  film  in  two-reel 
length,  it  might  possibly  have  been  marketed.  I  doubt 
it.  As  a  feature  it’s  a  joke. 

If  Sternberg  is  a  good  director,  he  could  have  put 
across  at  least  one  piece  of  business  in  a  subtle,  dis¬ 
tinctive  manner.  The  attempt  which  he  makes  to  “reg¬ 
ister”  little  bits  of  symbolism  are  so  amateurish  they 
are  funny. 

I  would  love  to  sit  in  with  the  first  gang  of  theater 
men  or  salesmen  who  see  this  thing  in  a  projection 
room.  If  they  send  this  out  for  release,  the  “United 
Artists”  will  get  some  marvelous  opinions  about  their 
judgment  of  show  business  values. 

There  Avas  an  idea  somewhere  in  the  back  of  some¬ 
one’s  head  when  they  started  this,  but  they  didn’t 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  They  don’t  take  it  any- 
Avhere.  They  don’t  put  anything  over.  The  players 
are  made  to  appear  as  terrible  saps.  The  titles  tell 
you  about  their  wonderful  awakening,  but  the  action 
doesn’t  begin  to  put  the  thought  over. 

Here’s  what  happens.  Through  endless  footage  in 
sIoav  tempo  you  meet  a  boy  who  can’t  get  a  job,  a  girl 
who  is  a  bum  living  on  a  harbor  dredge,  and  a  kid  also 
living  on  the  dredge.  A  guy  Avho  works  on  the  dredge 
wants  the  girl.  The  boy,  the  girl  and  the  kid  go  to 
the  city.  There  are  a  lot  of  titles  about  them  getting 
out  of  the  mud. 

In  the  city,  a  pirn])  shoves  them  in  a  room  and 
brings  Stew  Holmes  to  the  girl.  She  won’t  play.  The 
boy  still  can’t  get  a  job,  and  the  girl  don’t  try. 

Attempts  to  pose  the  pimp  in  front  of  a  pair  of 
horns  for  symbolism  Avere  so  crude  that  they  were 
funny. 

The  pimp  takes  his  girl,  the  hero,  the  shero  and 
the  kid  out  in  the  country.  He  tries  to  make  love  to 
the  shero,  and  the  hero  whips  him  in  a  poorly  directed 
fight.  The  boy,  the  girl  and  the  kid  Avalk  toAvards  the 
setting  sun. 

The  idea  they  try  to  sell  in  the  titles  is  that  the 
boy  by  whipping  the  pimp  has  made  himself  a  man 
and  will  noAV  automatically  get  a  job  and  live  happy 
eArer  after  with  the  girl  and  the  kid. 

There  Avas  an  idea  here.  Maybe  Sternberg  or  who¬ 
ever  Avrote  this  could  Avrite.  A  good  director  might 
have  put  this  idea  into  a  form  that  would  have  made  it 
effective. 

As  this  stands,  it  is  crude,  amateurish,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  entertainment  that  will  appeal  to  movie 
fans.  Certainly  it  does  not  indicate  that  Sternberg  is 
a  director.  The  small  expense  is  no  alibi.  Touches, 
bits  of  business  and  artistic  lighting  don’t  cost  huge 
sums. 

No  one  wants  to  give  credit  to  newcomers  quicker 
than  yours  truly.  We  need  more  good  directors. 

I  don’t  know  young  Sternberg  or  anything  about 
him,  but  if  he  is  a  director  he  certainly  does  not  prove 
it  in  this  offering. 

If  they  want  to  sell  this  to  you,  make  ’em  screen  it. 

A  feAV  reports  from  you  brothers  to  Charlie,  Doug 
and  Mary  might  bring  them  back  to  a  realization  that 
it  was  not  funny  notions  about  “high  art”  that  origi¬ 
nally  put  them  in  a  position  to  have  “weird  ideas.” 


Now  in  Italy  Playing 
Messala 


“BEN  HUR" 


-direction  of  Fred  Niblo  for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


Francis  X.  Bushman 


Good  Romance  and  Adventure  Values  Before 
Spectacular  Background 


MARION  DAVIES 

in 

Janice  Meredith 
Cosmopolitan — Metro — Goldwyn 
Length  11  Reels 

DIRECTOR . E.  Mason  Hopper 

AUTHOR . Paul  Leicester  Ford’s  novel  adapted  by 

Lillie  Hayward. 

CAMERAMEN . R.  H.  Morgan  and  George  Barnes 

GET  ’EM  IN . You  can  safely  bill  this  as  an 

effective  spectacle  with  the  Revolutionary  War 
used  as  a  background  for  an  exciting  romance. 
This  should  be  good  for  a  special  run  most  any¬ 
where. 

PLEASE  ’EM . This  has  size  and  history  supporting 

a  yarn  that  is  a  combination  of  Wild  West  and 
Civil  War  movies  done  in  Revolutionary  War 
clothes.  I  believe  that  audiences  generally  will 
consider  it  very  good  entertainment. 

WHOOZINIT . Marion  Davies,  Holbrook  Blinn, 

Harrison  Ford,  Maclyn  Arbuckle,  May  Vokes, 
Olin  Howland,  Spencer  Charters,  George  Nash, 
Joseph  Kilgour,  W.  C.  Fields,  George  Siegmann, 
Tyrone  Power,  Helen  Lee  Worthing,  Princess 
Marie  de  Bourbon,  Kenneth  Maynard,  Robert 
Thorne,  Harlan  Knight,  Lee  Beggs  and  Mrs. 
Maclyn  Arbuckle. 

STORY  VALUES . They  hit  some  of  the  high  spots 

of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  present  a  melo¬ 
dramatic  adventure  romance  in  which  they 
worked  overtime  the  formula  of  putting  the  lov¬ 
ers  together  and  then  separating  them.  They 
were  separated  and  reunited  at  least  ten  times 
before  the  final  clutch. 

TREATMENT . Naturally  it  was  a  very  difficult 

task  to  visualize  something  of  the  war  and  at  the 
same  time  carry  a  romance  that  had  to  have 
adventure  a-plenty.  Taken  all  in  all,  it’s  a  very 
good  job.  As  entertainment  it’s  far  superior  to 
“America.” 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Miss  Davies  was  very 

pleasing,  and  Harrison  Ford  did  the  hero  job 
most  satisfactorily.  W.  C.  Fields  earned  a  lot 
of  laughs  with  broad  comedy,  and  Olin  Howland 
and  May  Vokes  gathered  some  giggles.  The 
very  large  cast  of  good  players  were  more  or 
less  lost  in  the  general  confusion,  because  most 
of  the  interest  is  centered  on  the  war  and  the 
adventures  of  the  two  lovers. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . There  were  some  very 

remarkable  bits  of  composition,  and  the  Crossing 
of  the  Delaware  sequence  was  one  of  the  best 
things  ever  screened. 


Naturally  this  production  will  be  compared  with 
“America,”  because  both  had  to  do  with  the  period  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  This  is  far  superior  to  “Amer¬ 
ica,”  because  basically  it  is  a  romance,  and  not  an 


attempt  to  visualize  the  war  itself.  The  high  spot  of 
the  picture  is  the  Crossing  of  the  Delaware  sequence, 
and  this  is  surely  something  to  yell  about. 

From  start  to  finish  this  thing  moves,  and  the 
young  lovers  sure  have  plenty  of  adventures.  Harrison 
Ford,  the  hero,  looms  up  in  most  unexpected  spots, 
and  although  he  is  captured  many  times,  he  does  some 
good  get-aways,  frequently  assisted  by  the  beautiful 
shero,  Miss  Davies. 

No  matter  where  you  are,  the  first-run  launching 
of  th is  production  will  have  built  up  a  certain  amount 
of  prestige  for  it.  The  Hearst  newspaper  publicity 
throughout  the  country  will  have  made  it  a  thing 
talked  about.  You  can  safely  yell  a  lot  about  the  spec¬ 
tacular  production  iTalues.  I  would  advise  you  to  con¬ 
centrate  upon  the  thought  that  this  is  a  story  of  adven¬ 
ture  and  romance  played  against  the  background  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  rather  than  to  point  too  defi¬ 
nitely  to  this  being  a  visualization  of  history. 

They  have  taken  some  liberties  with  history,  and 
the  young  lovers  seem  to  be  most  important  factors  in 
the  winning  of  the  war.  After  watching  their  activities 
through  many  reels,  I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  that 
it  was  Benjamin  Franklin  who  won  France  to  the  side 
of  this  country,  because  I  fully  expected  that  it  would 
be  Janice  Meredith  who  was  responsible  for  securing 
the  assistance  of  the  French.  At  any  rate,  Janice  was 
the  first  one  to  be  told  by  Washington  that  the  English 
were  going  to  surrender.  That  was  something. 

Film  people,  and  this  includes  you,  Mr.  Exhibitor, 
may  find  a  lot  of  things  in  this  offering  to  pick  to  pieces 
from  a  purely  technical  story  construction  viewpoint, 
but  T  firmly  believe  that  the  film  as  it  is  tied  together 
will  register  most  favorably  with  audiences,  because  it 
has  those  sure  fire  elements  of  action,  adventure,  love 
interest,  comedy,  historical  dignity  and  spectacular 
sweep. 

In  a  production  that  attempts  to  cover  as  much 
ground  as  this  does,  the  titles  become  of  exceptional 
importance.  It  may  seem  to  be  a  little  thing,  but  actu¬ 
ally  I  believe  that  the  most  serious  fault  with  this  offer¬ 
ing  as  it  is  presented  in  theaters  is  the  fact  that  they 
have  put  a  great  big  frame  around  about  half  of  the 
titles  and  have  printed  the  titles  in  very  small  type 
with  a  blue  coloring.  The  frame  occupies  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  screen  which  should  be  given  to  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  title  itself,  and  the  blue  coloring  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  read  the  titles.  I  believe  that  this  faulty 
arrangement  of  titles  in  this  film  is  a  very  serious  mat¬ 
ter,  because  failure  to  absorb  the  many  explanatory 
captions  will  leave  many  people  in  an  audience  decid¬ 
edly  hazy  as  to  just  what  some  of  the  sequences  are  all 
about.  Every  long  title  in  this  film  should  be  short¬ 
ened  and  colored  amber,  so  that  it  could  be  easily  read. 
The  lettering  should  be  larger,  and  the  funny  ornamen¬ 
tal  frames  should  be  thrown  out. 

If  you  feel  called  upon  to  compare  this  with 
“America”  in  your  exploitation,  I  believe  that  you  can 
safely  yell  a  lot  about  the  fact  that  this  is  far  better 
entertainment  than  the  Griffith  production  dealing  with 
the  same  period. 


Tully  Marshall 

Engaged  to  play  the 
role  of  “Sadoja”  in 

“THE  MERRY  WIDOW” 

— direction  of  Eric  von  Stroheim 
for  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

Management  of  Freddie  Fralick,  Suite  616  Taft  Bldg.  HOlly  4102 
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Mostly  For  No  Good  Reason  It  Will  Hurt  Gloria 


GLORIA  SWANSON 
in 

tf  ages  of  Virtue 
Paramount 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Allan  Dwan 

AUTHOR . Percival  Wren’s  story  adapted  by 

Forrest  Halsey. 

CAMERAMAN . . George  Webber 

GET  ’EM  IN . Gloria’s  following  and  this  title  may 

pull  some  dough,  but  you  should  watch  your  step 
or  you  will  have  a  serious  kickback  on  this  one. 

PLEASE  ’EM . Everything  is  concentrated  around 

the  star,  but  the  story  never  gets  you,  and  I 
believe  it  will  be  a  flop  generally  as  entertain^ 
ment. 

WHOOZINIT . Gloria  Swanson,  Ben  Lyon,  Norman 

Trevor,  Ivan  Linow,  Armand  Cortez,  Adrienne 
d’Ambricourt,  Paul  Panzer  and  Joe  Moore. 

STORY  VALUES . Most  of  the  story  was  written 

into  the  titles.  The  action  became  terribly  tire¬ 
some,  because  it  didn’t  get  anywhere. 

TREATMENT . Too  much  attention  was  given  to 

the  star,  and  details  about  the  Foreign  Legion  in 
Algiers,  which  means  nothing  to  an  American 
movie  audience. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Gloria  was  never 

anything  but  Gloria  acting  quite  much.  The  cast 
were  apparently  very  much  aware  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  working  in  a  star’s  picture. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . I  presume  that  some  folks 

may  admire  the  atmospheric  detail.  Personally, 

I  think  the  Foreign  Legion  thing  was  the  bunk 
as  a  locale  for  a  movie  to  please  American  audi¬ 
ences. 


^  Probably  Steve  Kent  knows  why  they  called  this 
Wages  of  Virtue.”  T  doubt  if  anyone  else  knows. 
After  they  hear  the  growls  that  come  from  all  over  the 
country  following  the  showing  of  this  one,  the  Para¬ 
mount  gang  in  New  1  ork  may  give  a  few  serious  thinks 
to  the  problem  of  trying  to  make  entertainment  pic¬ 
tures,  rather  than  such  stuff  as  this  labeled  with  a  wild 
main  title. 

All  through  this  film,  Gloria  held  the  center  of  the 
stage,  and  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  even  her 
most  rabid  boosters  will  become  somewhat  nauseated 
by  the  constant  use  of  her  close-ups. 

This  was  a  yarn  about  a  lot  of  people  who  had 
joined  the  Foreign  Legion  in  Algiers,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  average  movie  fan  will  never  give  a  rap  about 
any  one  of  the  men  presented. 

Gloria  ran  a  funny  little  dirty  barroom  where  the 


soldiers  came  to  drink,  and  the  story  had  to  do  with  the 
tact  that  she  fell  in  love  with  Ben  Lyon,  although  she 
was  not  free  to  tell  him  so,  because  a  big  brute  had  once 
sa\  ed  her  life  and  she  felt  obliged  to  trail  along  with 
him  in  return  for  his  having  saved  her. 

After  a  lot  of  footage,  they  thought  it  was  about 
time  to  bring  Gloria  and  the  young  hero  together.  So 
they  pulled  a  situation  where  Gloria  was  tempted  to 
shoot  the  big  brute,  but  decided  not  to,  and,  according 
to  the  titles,  she  justified  herself  for  no  longer  feeling 
under  obligations  to  him,  because  she  said  that  she  had 
just  given  him  back  his  life,  since  she  had  not  killed 
him  when  she  felt  like  it. 

That  may  be  good  logic,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that 
it  was  an  awful  waste  of  time  and  footage  for  Gloria 
to  have  failed  to  have  seized  that  easy  way  out  of  her 
dilemma  far  earlier  in  the  picture.  In  spite  of  the 
great  number  of  titles  used  to  set  forth  Gloria’s  mental 
conflict  covering  this  decision  not  to  kill  the  brute  she 
finally  did  stick  a  knife  in  his  back  when  he  was  trying 
to  kill  her  little  hero.  They  made  no  effort  to  explain 
turn  what  was  in  Gloria’s  mind  after  she  put  the  knife 
into  the  brute’s  back.  Maybe  she  felt  justified  in  kill¬ 
ing  hnn  because  once  she  had  saved  his  life  by  men¬ 
tally  deciding  not  to  shoot  him. 

Someone  must  have  had  an  idea  that  the  American 
public  was  just  hankering  to  know  a  lot  of  details 
about  how  they  run  the  Foreign  Legion.  That  someone 
was  cock-eyed.  They  use  a  lot  of  titles  and  some  per¬ 
fectly  good  footage  worrying  about  the  fact  that  the 
Legion  is  supposed  to  keep  their  equipment  clean  and 
shmy,  and  many  of  the  methods  of  conducting  this 
fighting  organization  were  set  forth  in  unnecessary 
detail.  Possibly  they  did  all  this  because  there  was 
no  story  to  work  with  and  they  had  to  do  something 
other  than  present  Gloria  trying  to  do  a  combination 
ola  Aegri  and  Mary  Pickford  characterization. 

If  there  is  anything  in  this  that  has  to  do  with 
the  wages  of  virtue,  I  didn’t  discover  it.  I  believe 
that  by  now  the  Paramount,  officials  are  learning  that 
those  red-hot  titles  are  not  such  a  wonderful  fine  of 
conversation  as  they  seemed  at  one  time.  Personally 
I  feel  that  Gloria  Swanson  in  “Wages  of  Virtue”  wifi 
not  be  a  box  office  riot. 

In  talking  with  a  prominent  Middle  West  exhib¬ 
itor,  I  learned  that  Gloria  Swanson’s  “Her  Love 
Story”  fell  far  short  of .  “Manhandled”  on  the  first 
two  days’  business,  which  certainly  indicated  that 
smart  movie  audiences  today  have  a  way  of  checking 
up  on  films  without  depending  entirely  upon  the  hokum 
presented  in  the  exploitation.  Ordinarily,  under  the 
old  rules  of  motion  picture  showmanship,  Gloria  Swan¬ 
son  in  “Her  Love  Story”  should  have  done  a  bigger 
business  in  its  first  two  days  than  Gloria  Swanson  in 
Manhandled.”  It  was  to  be  expected  that  it  would 
flop  after  the  first  two  days,  but  certainly  some  under¬ 
ground  information  slowed  up  the  business  on  the 
opening. 

This  is  not  good  entertainment,  and  it  does  not 
add  anything  to  the  reputation  of  anyone  in  the  cast, 
onto  Mr_  Dwan.  the  director.  .  _ _ 
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CHARLES  A. 
(Buddy)  POST 

Past  Releases: 

"WILD  ORANGES" 

“THE  TENTH  WOMAN” 
“BEHOLD  THIS  WOMAN" 

Just  Finished 
playing  the  part  of 
"Hans  Schafen”  in 
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Just  a  Movie  With  a  Few  Bright  Spots  It  May  Sneak  By 


FLORENCE  VIDOR 

in. 

The  Mirage 

Regal  Piet.. — Prods.  Dist.  Corp. 

Length  6  Reels 

DIRECTOR . George  Archainbaud 

AUTHOR . Edgar  Selwyn’s  story  adapted  by  C. 

Gardner  Sullivan. 

CAMERAMAN . Henry  Sharp 

GET  ’EM  IN . There  is  not  much  to  talk  about  here 

except,  the  star,  Florence  Vidor,  and  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  story  of  a  small-town  girl’s  life  in 
the  jazz  atmosphere  of  a  city. 

PLEASE  ’EM . This  cannot  be  figured  as  a  big 

picture  would  be.  It  has  some  good  jazz  se¬ 
quences,  a  few  laughs,  and  one  good  situation. 
Your  fans  will  not  kick  much. 

WHOOZINIT . Florence  Vidor,  Clive  Brock,  Vola 

Vale,  Alan  Roscoe  and  Myrtle  Vane. 

STORY  VALUES . The  mechanics  of  the  plot  were 

rather  convenient,  but  they  worked  around  to 
one  gcod  situation  which  provides  a  good  con¬ 
flict  between  the  rights  of  a  man  or  a  girl  to 
“step  out.’’ 

TREATMENT . Apparently  the  producers  realized 

that  this  was  just  a  movie,  and  consequently 
they  let  it  ride,  depending  upon  a  few  big 
scenes  and  a  lot  of  little  comedy  bits  of  business 
to  make  it  entertaining. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Miss  Vidor  seemed  a 

little  bit  too  sweet  and  simple,  considering  the 
atmosphere  in  which  she  moved.  Clive  Brook, 
a  new  arrival  from  England,  made  an  excellent 
impression.  A1  Roscoe  did  a  good  characteriza¬ 
tion,  playing  straight  as  the  hero  through  a  lot 
of  footage  up  to  the  point  where  he  was  abruptly 
switched  into  the  weakling  heavy.  Vola  Vale, 
as  the  vivacious  flapner,  did  it  a  bit  too  broadly. 
Many  may  1  ke  her  characterization,  but  at  times 
it  rather  ran  away  with  her. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . The  restaurant  sequences 

and  the  jazz  apartment  shots  gave  this  enough 
s’ze  to  make  it  look  like  a  fairly  expensive  pro¬ 
duction. 


Analyzed  coldly  from  the  viewpoint  of  what  a 
very  fine  film  should  be,  this  falls  far  short.  Figured  as 
a  program  release  geared  only  for  entertainment,  with¬ 
out  pretensions  of  being  the  season’s  hit,  this  has  some 
values  that  will  probably  make  it  register  as  good 
entertainment  in  many  communities. 

Basically  this  story  was  centered  around  the 
career  of  a  small-town  girl  who  drifted  into  the  easiest 
way  in  the  city,  but  in  adapting  it  for  the  screen  they 
kcfpt  the  girl  sweet  and  pure  instead  of  boldly  stating 
tjtat  she  had  become  the  mistress  of  the  business  man. 


Audiences  may  be  rather  hazy  in  their  mnids  as  to 
exactly  what  Miss  Vidor’s  status  is  in  this  characteriza¬ 
tion. 

We  are  shown  that  Miss  Vidor  accepts  a  lot  of 
dough,  an  apartment,  jewels,  a  French  maid  and  many 
trimmin’s  from  Clive  Brook,  and  yet  we  are  supposed 
to  believe  that  this  is  all  done  because  he  likes  to  have 
her  join  various  parties  wherein  he  entertains  business 
visitors. 

A1  Roscoe  was  engaged  to  Florence  before  she  left 
the  small  town  to  seek  a  grand  opera  career  in  the  city. 
Florence  didn’t  hit  on  the  grand  opera  thing,  but 
walked  right  into  the  chorus  of  a  layout  that  looked 
like  the  Zeigfeld  Roof.  In  a  way  that  was  some  trick. 
From  there  on  she  progressed  rapidly,  despite  her 
apparent  innocence,  to  the  point  of  having  her  own 
apartment  and  everything  that  went  with  it. 

When  Roscoe  came  to  the  city  on  business,  accom 
panied  by  Miss  Vidor’s  mother  and  sister,  it  jes’  hap¬ 
pened  that  he  had  business  with  Miss  Vidor’s  benefac¬ 
tor.  It’s  sure  funny  how  they  do  those  things  in  the 
movies,  but  then  fans  have  become  hardened  more  or 
less  to  such  convenient  happenings.  Roscoe  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  take  Florence  and  her  folks  out  to  dinner,  but 
telephoned  that  he  would  be  unable  to  make  the  grade 
because  the  conference  would  last  until  midnight. 
Right  then  everyone  knows  that  he  is  going  to  sneak 
out  on  a  little  party  with  Mr.  Brook.  When  the  eve¬ 
ning  is  beginning  to  hit  on  high,  Brook  telephones  to 
Florence  and  she  joins  the  party.  Then  the  fireworks. 
It’s  true  that  this  situation  has  been  arrived  at  by  the 
use  of  most  convenient  mechanics,  yet  it  is  a  good  situ¬ 
ation. 

Roscoe  bawls  Florence  out  for  coming  to  the  party. 
Florence  bawls  Roscoe  out  for  having  lied  to  her  about 
the  business  conference. 

All  through  the  film,  Brook  had  been  carried  along 
as  a  nice  young  gentleman,  despite  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  prospective  willun.  After  the  bawling  out  between 
A1  and  Florence,  they  switch  Brook  into  the  hero  job 
and  break  Roscoe  down  to  the  point  where  the  fans 
will  be  very  glad  that  Florence  doesn’t  marry  him. 
The  clutch  comes  with  Brook  asking  Florence  to  marry 
him. 

I  am  decidedly  off  of  these  wild  state  right  sexy 
titles,  but  at  the  same  time  I  feel  that  the  title  of  this 
is  decidedly  without  meaning  and  surely  lacks  any 
definite  box  office  draAV.  This  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
one  of  those  things  that  you  can  slip  through  the  mill 
without  any  hurrah  and  get  by  without  being  chased 
into  a  dark  alley  by  an  angry  mob  of  ticket  buyers. 

Don’t  figure  this  as  anything  that  you  should 
splurge  on.  The  cabaret  and  restaurant  sequences  have 
some  jazzy  stuff,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  good  titles  that 
help  to  provide  laughs  that  do  a  lot  towards  taking  the 
curse  off  of  this.  There  is  one  great  gag  that  they  play 
on  quite  a  bit.  It  registers  the  jazzy  flapper  trying  out 
on  several  different  men  her  story  about  how  she  had 
to  hock  her  ring  when  she  got  out  of  the  hospital.  She 
shows  the  pawn  ticket  to  prove  her  story,  in  the  hope 
that  she  will  be  able  to  make  a  touch,  but  has  little  sue-: 
cess  with  the  various  sheiks  she  works  on. 
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Spending  money  to  save  money  is 
good  business. 

New  Mitchell  outfits  cost  money,  but 
they  save  more  than  their  cost  within  a 
few  months. 

Ask  the  best  directors  and  camera  men 
who  use  Mitchells. 

Mitchells  keep  on  saving  for  you  long 
after  their  first  cost  has  been  returned. 

Ask  the  men  who  use  them! 

We  thank  you! 


Mitchell  Camera  Corporation 
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Here’s  a  Voting  Contest  Idea 
That  Will  Mean  Something 

There  is  no  one  thing  in  this  industry 
about  which  there  is  greater  uncertainty  than 
the  question  as  to  what  is  the  box  office  popu¬ 
larity  of  various  personalities.  More  costly 
guessing  has  been  done  regarding  that  one 
point  than  regarding  any  other  item  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  In  recent  years  we  have  even  gotten 
to  the  stage  where  producers  here  in  Holly¬ 
wood  have  kept  some  players  working  in  two, 
three  and  four  pictures  at  the  same  time. 
They  were  under  the  impression  that  those 
players  had  such  a  tremendously  superior  box 
office  value  to  other  players  that  might  be 
available  at  less  money  that  they  arranged 
their  production  so  that  they  might  make  use 
of  this  small  group  of  more  or  less  well-known 
artists,  even  though  those  players  were  at  the 
same  time  busy  in  other  films. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  accomplish  many 
things  with  the  contact  which  I  am  now  estab¬ 
lishing  through  a  syndicated  column  of  edi¬ 
torial  comment  which  I  am  now  sending  out 
to  newspapers  throughout  this  country.  I  par¬ 
ticularly  hope  to  be  able  to  do  big  things 
through  my  contact  with  the  small  town 
newspapers. 

In  analyzing  the  motion  picture  industry, 
there  is  a  natural  inclination  to  think  first  of 
the  big  city  first  runs,  because  we  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  very  bad  habit  in  the  trade  of  never 
talking  much  about  anything  except  what  the 
picture  does  here,  there  and  somewhere  else 
in  the  big  city  first  runs. 

Some  producers  have  gone  off  on  a  bad 
tangent  (to  their  sorrow),  thinking  only  about 


making  productions  that  would  appeal  partic¬ 
ularly  to  the  big  city  theaters. 

Actually  the  profits  in  this  industry  come 
from  the  small  towns.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
the  more  important  producers  have  wisely 
protected  themselves  to  the  point  where  they 
can  almost  guarantee  the  return  of  their  costs 
through  their  first  run  showings,  but  just  the 
same  there  have  been  some  instances  where 
they  overreached  in  expenditures,  with  the 
result  that  when  the  offering  began  to  flop  in 
the  small  towns  there  was  a  near  panic  in  the 
organization. 

We  should  undertake  to  find  out  more 
directly  what  the  cash  customers  really  want. 
Producers  are  always  going  to  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  secure  that  information.  Xo  matter 
what  methods  they  employ,  if  it  becomes 
known  that  it  is  the  producer  seeking  the  in¬ 
formation,  the  answers  to  the  inquiries  are 
certain  to  be  colored  by  the  thought  that  the 
producer  wants  to  hear  favorable  things  about 
his  own  stars  and  players,  or  in  the  reverse 
English,  the  answers  will  be  colored  by  some 
who  will  particularly  pan  the  players  of  that 
certain  producer. 

Later  on  I  intend  to  encourage  the  news¬ 
papers  with  whom  I  am  now  cooperating  to 
undertake  in  their  communities  a  real  honest- 
to-Jerrv  popularity  contest  that  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  trying  to  arrive 
at  facts  for  the  guidance  of  the  men  who  make 
movies. 

Most  popularity  contests  are  jokes. 
Everyone  who  has  ever  had  any  contact  with 
the  sort  of  popularity  contests  that  are  gener¬ 
ally  conducted  knows  very  well  that  such  pop¬ 
ularity  contests  have  been  the  bunk.  We  have 
had  popularity  contests  conducted  by  news¬ 
papers  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  most 
beautiful  girl  in  a  community  with  the  result 
that  some  girl  received  the  award,  either  be¬ 
cause  she  was  the  hardest  worker  of  the  con¬ 
testants,  or  because  she  had  someone  back  of 
her  with  enough  dough  to  buy  enough  votes  to 
guarantee  her  success.  Often  the  winner  was 
anything  but  a  beauty. 

In  the  same  way,  practically  all  popular¬ 
ity  contests  concerning  players  in  the  film  in- 
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dustry  have  liad  jokers  somewhere  concealed 
that  resulted  in  the  securing  of  inaccurate  es¬ 
timates  of  the  popularity  of  various  players. 

What  I  have  in  mind  doing  is  this.  I  will 
ask  the  newspapers  to  conduct  a  bona  fide  vote 
among  their  readers  for  the  purpose  of  arriv¬ 
ing  at  facts  which  may  be  helpful  in  guiding 
the  men  who  make  jjictures.  I  would  insist 
that  they  would  be  spoiling  the  accuracy  of 
the  count  if  they  presented  any  reward  for 
the  winner,  and  I  would  particularly  make  the 
point  that  the  contest  should  he  arranged  so 
that  no  person  could  vote  twice.  Every  vote 
should  be  free.  It  should  not  be  a  “subscrip¬ 
tion  getting”  contest. 

This  contest  proposition  is  not  for  the 
business  office  of  the  newspaper  to  consider, 
but  entirely  a  contest  to  be  conducted  by  the 
editorial  department  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
providing  reader  interest.  No  one  can  tell  me 
that  a  newspaper  could  not  arouse  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  definite  interest  in  an  honestly 
conducted  vote  planned  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
closing  the  actual  comparative  popularity  of 
various  film  players.  It  would  not  be  practical 
to  have  the  contest  so  arranged  that  the  voters 
passed  on  the  item  of  selecting  only  their 
favorite.  They  should  be  asked  to  name  fifty 
men  and  fifty  women  that  constituted  their 
choice,  placed  in  the  order  of  popularity  that 
they  considered  proper.  At  the  same  time,  the 
newspaper  could  make  inquiry  as  to  the  type 
of  film  preferred  and  other  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  might  be  registered. 

You  can’t  tell  me  that  readers  could  not 
be  made  to  take  an  interest  in  this  sort  of  a 
vote.  If  you  want  to  know  just  how  anxious 
the  American  public  is  to  express  an  opinion, 
check  up  on  the  recent  straw  vote  conducted 
by  the  Literary  Digest  on  the  presidential 
election. 

All  over  the  country,  recently,  we  have 
had  a  wild  craze  over  crossword  puzzles.  Cer¬ 
tainly  for  no  good  reason.  In  any  community 
a  newspaper,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  the¬ 
ater  owners,  could  have  the  entire  city  pepped 
up  over  the  progress  of  the  voting  contest  to 
decide  who  were  the  hundred  most  popular 
movie  players  and  what  was  the  most  popular 
type  of  movie. 

Of  course  this  would  be  marvelous  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  movie  business.  Newspapers 
properly  approached  will  not  kick  about  that, 
because  they  get  real  money  in  motion  picture 
advertising.  Newspapers  everywhere  devote 
columns  and  pages  of  space  to  sport  news  and 


discussions  without  receiving  a  dime  in  adver¬ 
tisement. 

These  voting  contests  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  upon  coupons  so  prepared  that  each 
voter  must  register  their  name  and  address, 
so  that  there  could  be  no  question  of  duplicate 
voting  or  stuffing  of  the  ballot  box.  If  I  were 
today  conducting  a  newspaper  in  a  community 
of  from  five  thousand  to  five  million,  I  would 
leap  at  the  suggestion  of  presenting  this  legit¬ 
imate  contest,  because  such  a  contest  would 
cost  very  little  for  the  handling  thereof  and 
beyond  any  question  it  could  be  made  the  topic 
of  constant  discussion  throughout  the  time 
that  the  votes  were  being  submitted.  While 
it  is  excellent  publicity  for  the  film  business 
as  a  whole,  it  is  not  cursed  with  the  element 
of  being  specific  publicity  for  any  certain  the¬ 
ater  or  player,  and  surely  the  discussion  that 
would  develop  would  be  marvelous  publicity 
for  the  newspaper  itself. 

I  cannot  say  just  now  how  many  news¬ 
papers  over  the  country  I  will  be  able  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  idea  to  with  sufficient  thoroughness 
as  to  have  them  see  the  value  of  it,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  this  manner  we  may  be  able  to  get 
some  wonderfully  enlightening  statistics  for 
the  guidance  of  the  movie  makers  who  have 
for  many  years  now  been  expending  millions 
on  the  making  of  films  wherein  “guessing” 
occupied  entirely  too  prominent  a  position  of 
importance. 

Producers  of  movies  today  know  that  the 
fans  everywhere  are  doing  an  awful  lot  of 
shopping  for  their  entertainment.  Film  rent¬ 
als,  and  particularly  theater  admissions,  are 
varying  today  in  amounts  running  up  into  mil¬ 
lions  as  between  fine  films  and  poor  films. 
Unfortunately  the  various  producers  have  no 
accurate  method  of  checking  the  wherefore 
and  whvfore  of  the  failures  and  successes.  The 
fans  are  deserving  of  better  entertainment. 
The  producers  would  all  like  to  have  some 
more  accurate  guidance  in  planning  that  en¬ 
tertainment.  Surely  we  need  to  begin  to  do 
something  towards  securing  information  that 
would  provide  accurate  guidance. 

If  I  were  running  a  theater  today  I  would 
immediately  start  a  contest  like  this.  I  would 
get  a  great  mailing  list  from  the  votes.  I  would 
know  what  fans  to  notify  when  I  had  certain 
stars  booked,  and  I  would  learn  what  sort  of 
films  to  book. 

With  the  vote  results  carried  on  the 
screen  a  tremendous  amount  of  interest  could 
be  aroused.  Go  to  work. 


William  Walling 

Characters  that  stand  out  lift  a  production 
out  of  the  “movie”  rut. 

Types  may  look  a  part,  but  they  do  not 
make  “character”  stand  out. 
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A  Box  Office  Reason  For  Avoiding  Sensational  Sex  Stuff 


There  is  an  interesting  angle  about  sex 
pictures  that  the  producers  of  the  industry 
would  do  well  to  consider.  Beyond  any  ques¬ 
tion  there  is  a  temptation  about  hanging  a 
snappy  sex  title  onto  a  feature.  That  seems 
the  easiest  way  to  attract  attention,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  boys  who  lay  out  the  story  programs 
are  not  to  blame  for  thinking  that  the  fans  in 
general  like  what  is  called  “snappy  stuff.” 
This  stuff  is  dynamite,  however,  unless  prop¬ 
erly  handled.  In  the  past  year  or  so  there  has 
drifted  in  a  decided  tendency  towards  argu¬ 
mentative  sex  story-telling  that  is  not  so  good. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  real  back¬ 
bone  of  the  motion  picture  attendance  in  this 
country  is  made  up  of  young  people  who  go  to 
the  theaters  in  couples  and  family  folk  to 
whom  sex  argument  stuff  is  foreign.  For  gen¬ 
erations  sex  has  been  a  tabooed  subject.  Most 
of  the  American  public  have  not  yet  gotten 
used  to  the  idea  of  a  too  frank  discussion  of 
sex  right  out  in  the  open.  We  have  had  some 
sensational  flapper  books  and  we  have  had 
some  great  sex  play  successes  in  New  York 
and  Chicago,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
New  York  and  Chicago  city  audiences  do  not 
represent  the  audiences  of  the  country,  and 
above  all  don’t  forget  the  fact  that  a  sensa¬ 
tional  book  can  be  read  in  secret. 

Years  ago  they  printed  the  “snappy 
stuff”  as  yellow-back  novels.  Those  who  read 
it  didn’t  tell  all  of  their  friends  that  they 
read  it. 

I  have  seen  some  feature  films  lately  that 
carried  material  which  young  girls  might 
thoroughly  enjoy  if  they  could  attend  it  in  an 
audience  made  up  only  of  girls,  and  boys 
might  eat  it  up  could  they  attend  only  with 
other  boys.  The  same  goes  for  grown  folks. 

That  type  of  feature  film  is  bad  entertain¬ 
ment  to  offer  to  a  public  which  you  expect  to 
attend  in  couples.  If  you  want  a  reason  why 
many  sex  titles  and  many  sex  films  have  failed 
to  pull  big  business,  I  believe  that  you  will  find 
that  simple  fact  an  important  explanation  of 
the  difficulty. 

Just  figure  it  out  for  yourself.  Check 
over  the  time  when  you  were  a  kid  spending 
your  dough  to  entertain  a  young  lady.  If  you 
knew  that  there  was  a  sensational  film  run¬ 
ning,  you  would  hardly  select  that  particular 
film  to  take  the  young  lady  to,  and  if  by  chance 


you  did  get  in  to  see  that  film  without  knowing 
just  what  it  was,  the  chances  are  that  you  and 
the  young  lady  both  would  be  very  nervous 
and  fidgety  insofar  as  your  mental  condition 
was  concerned  while  you  watched  the  produc¬ 
tion.  Certainly,  after  going  through  that 
rather  hectic  evening,  you  would  not  rush  out 
and  recommend  to  your  pals  that  they  pick  on 
that  particular  film  to  take  their  sweeties  to. 
In  the  same  way  the  girl  would  surely  not 
advise  her  girl  friends  to  rush  down  to  that  bit 
of  entertainment  in  company  with  her  buddy. 

There  is  a  funny  human  nature  slant  in¬ 
volved  in  this  matter  that  demands  careful 
thought  on  the  part  of  producers  and  theater 
owners.  Theaters  cannot  depend  upon  enough 
business  from  girls  or  women  attending  alone 
or  with  other  girls,  or  from  men  attending 
alone  or  with  other  men,  to  make  a  sex  produc¬ 
tion  a  great  success.  The  film  business  must 
depend  upon  family  support  and  upon  the 
support  of  couples  who  are  prospective  fami¬ 
lies.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  wild  jazz  age, 
but  as  a  matter  of  actuality  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  point  where  the  bulk  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  enjoys  seeing  a  brazen  discussion 
of  sex  problems  presented  on  a  screen  in  a 
theater  when  they  are  in  the  company  of  peo¬ 
ple  with  whom  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
discussing  sex  matters. 

If  Bill  Hays  wants  a  real  honest-to-God 
argument  to  present  to  the  industry  as  a  rea¬ 
son  why  they  should  lay  off  of  a  lot  of  the  sex 
stuff,  here  is  one  which  actually  hits  the 
brothers  where  they  live — the  box  office 
2)ocketbook. 

We  have  been  inclined  in  this  industry  to 
jump  at  conclusions,  and  because  some  sex 
films  have  been  sensationally  successful  it  has 
been  taken  for  granted  that  all  sex  films  will 
be  sensationally  successful.  When  I  talk 
about  sex  films,  I  mean  those  that  are  of  an 
argumentative  type  and  those  which  discuss 
or  display  rather  brazenly  things  that  are  not 
generally  talked  about  in  conversation  be¬ 
tween  normal  folks. 

A  careful  check  of  the  history  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  would  prove  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  sensationally- 
labeled  sex  films  or  the  films  which  brazenly 
present  sex  details  have  actually  been  sub¬ 
stantial  box  office  successes.  This  is  like  many 
other  things  in  this  industry.  An  impression 
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is  created  that  such  and  such  a  thing  is  a  fact, 
and  people  go  on  talking  about  it  as  a  fact 
until  those  who  have  the  power  to  give  orders 
accept  the  thing  as  a  fact  without  ever  getting 
a  careful  analysis  of  statistics  that  would 
demonstrate  whether  or  not  the  general  im¬ 
pression  might  be  correct.  Above  everything 
else  we  need  in  this  industry,  from  some 
source,  a  method  of  arriving  at  statistics  that 
will  be  able  to  answer  conclusively  problems 
that  need  to  be  answered  before  we  will  be 
able  to  know  what  we  should  lie  trying  to  do. 

I  do  not  argue  against  sex  pictures  from 
any  moral  uplift  viewpoint,  and  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  making  high  art  subjects  that  have  a 
very  limited  appeal.  I  refuse  to  consider  this 
industry  as  an  art.  I  insist  that  we  are  in 
business,  and  that  the  actual  purpose  of  the 
business  is  to  make  money.  We  haven’t  yet 
developed  any  men  with  money  enough  and 
the  inclination  to  actually  produce  films  for 


the  sole  purpose  of  expressing  Art.  Let’s 
don’t  kid  ourselves  nor  try  to  kid  anybody 
else.  The  only  way  in  the  world  to  change  the 
type  of  production  that  is  being  offered  in  this 
industry  is  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  the  best  thing  to  do  for  a  money-making 
purpose. 

Oddly  enough,  when  productions  of  the 
sex  type  succeed,  film  folk  rarely  look  for  any¬ 
thing  beyond  the  sex  element  to  account  for 
the  success,  but  when  productions  of  the  sex 
type  fail,  they  invariably,  if  they  think  about 
it  at  all,  attribute  the  failure  to  some  other 
element  than  the  item  of  unpleasant  sex 
detail. 

Check  back  carefully  over  that  thought 
about  the  bulk  of  movie  audiences  attending 
in  either  family  groups  or  in  couples,  and  you 
may  do  a  lot  of  switching  in  your  mental  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  sensational  sex  trend  in  the 
making  of  movies. 
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Mixture  of  Comedy  and  Preachment  Leaves  Hazy  Impression 


Tarnish 

Samuel  Goldwyn — First  National 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . George  Fitzmaurice 

AUTHOR . Gilbert  Emery’s  play,  adapted  by 

Frances  Marion. 

CAMERAMAN . Arthur  C.  Miller 

GET  ’EM  IN . This  doesn’t  look  like  a  box  office 

bet  to  me.  It  may  do  reasonably  well,  but  it  will 
be  a  struggle  to  get  ’em  in. 

PLEASE  ’EM . They  earn  a  lot  of  laughs,  and  there 

are  two  or  three  good  situations,  but  it  never 
really  gets  you,  and  will  leave  a  messy  final  im¬ 
pression. 

WHOOZINIT . May  McAvoy,  Ronald  Colman, 

Marie  Prevost,  Albert  Gran,  Mrs.  Russ  Wytell, 
Priscilla  Bonner,  Harry  Myers,  Norman  Kerry, 
Kay  Deslys,  Lydia  Yeamans  Titus,  William  Boyd 
and  Snitz  Edwards. 

STORY  VALUES . I  can  see  where  this  had  great 

value  as  a  play,  but  for  picture  purposes  the 
mechanics  jar  badly,  and  the  strenuous  efforts 
for  comedy  relief  made  it  register  off  key. 

TREATMENT . They  struggle  too  hard  to  get  their 

laughs,  and  they  fail  to  cover  up  two  basic  crude 
spots  in  the  story  skeleton.  Towards  the  end 
they  made  it  too  preachy. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Albert  Gran  gave  an 

excellent  performance  as  the  sheik  daddy.  Miss 
McAvoy  and  Ronald  Colman  were  effective  in 
straight  hero  and  shero  stuff,  with  Marie  Prevost 
doing  a  splendid  bit  of  work  as  the  manicurist 
vamp.  These  players  saved  this  from  being  a 
total  loss. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . There  was  nothing  elaborate 

about  the  production,  but  the  atmospheric  back¬ 
ground  was  quite  satisfactory. 

In  a  way  this  is  like  listening  to  a  street  corner 
preacher  working  from  a  soap  box,  who  uses  a  clown 
to  interrupt  every  now  and  then  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  and  holding  the  crowd.  The  yarn  carries  a 
couple  of  routine  triangle  situations  of  the  man,  his 
girl  and  the  other  woman,  but  they  have  crowded  this 
full  of  preachment  about  the  double  standard  of  morals 
whenever  they  had  any  footage  left  over  from  the  con¬ 
stant  efforts  to  try  to  get  a  laugh. 

Even  the  fan  unaccustomed  to  analyzing  will  be 
forced  to  note  that  they  are  always  attempting  to  slip 
in  comedy  bits.  It  is  indeed  a  self-conscious  effort. 

This  was  a  success  as  a  play.  That  is  easy  to 
understand,  because  it  seems  to  have  been  constructed 
to  provide  three  good  situations  with  some  rather  inter¬ 
esting  characters  involved.  I  did  not  see  the  play,  but 
T  am  willing  to  bet  that  there  were  two  elements  in  the 
play  which  they  did  not  stress.  These  were  the  fact 
that  a  dissolute  daddy  was  permitted  to  walk  off  with 
the  five-hundred-dollar  check  needed  so  badly  by  the 
family,  and  the  fact,  as  presented  in  the  film,  that  a 
manicurist  was  able  to  separate  him  from,  the  entire 
five  hundred,  bit  by  bit,  simply  by  crying  into  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  in  a  restaurant. 

In  the  film  they  start  right  off  and  establish  with 
great  care  the  fact  that  father  has  been  a  wild  boy  for 
y’ars  and  y’ars.  He  has  spent  all  of  his  wife’s  very 


large  fortune  on  other  women,  and  apparently  has  been 
inclined  to  keep  on  spending  all  his  life  without  ever 
going  to  work.  A  legacy  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  year 
is  planted,  but  we  are  shown  that  May  McAvoy,  the 
daughter,  is  the  only  one  in  the  family  who  works. 
We  are  supposed  to  believe  that  mother  and  daughter 
get  this  check,  and  that  daughter,  knowing  father’s 
weakness  and  mother’s  inability  to  control  him,  fool¬ 
ishly  leaves  the  check  with  mother.  It  ain’t  done. 

It  is  within  reason  to  understand  how  they  might 
have  suggested  in  the  play  that  the  manicurist  had 
gypped  the  old  man  out  of  the  five-hundred-dollar  bank 
roll  without  going  into  exact  detail  of  her  modus 
operandi,  but  when  they  undertake  to  show  this  on 
the  screen  in  a  manner  that  the  censors  will  permit,  no 
one  is  going  to  believe  it. 

The  action  in  the  situation  where  Miss  McAvoy 
discovers  Colman  in  Prevost ’s  room,  where  he  has  been 
lured  by  Marie  to  a  fake  telephone  call,  is  good.  This 
is  more  or  less  of  a  stock  situation,  however,  and  is  only 
made  entertaining  by  the  fact  that  the  players  do  it 
well  and  there  are  some  good  touches.  Because  of  the 
fact  that,  all  the  way  through,  Frances  Marion  has 
shoved  in  bits  of  business  that  seem  more  or  less 
human,  the  production  does  not  carry  the  same  cold, 
artistic  but  unsympathetic  beauty  that  most  of  Fitz¬ 
maurice  ’s  offerings  have  had. 

I  believe  that  Miss  Marion,  capable  girl  that  she  is, 
was  trying  so  darned  hard  to  be  sure  to  make  this 
entertainment  that  she  overreached.  Time  after  time 
the  bits  of  business  used  to  bring  a  laugh,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  spoken  titles  placed  in  the  mouths  of  some  of 
the  characters,  were  very  much  off  key. 

It  was  this  weird  combination  of  titles  preaching 
about  the  double  standard  of  morals,  and  broad  comedy 
gag  lines,  pulled  purely  for  the  possible  laugh  that 
might  come,  that  gave  me  the  reaction  of  listening  to 
the  preacher  with  the  comedian  ballyhoo. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  those  films  that  will  make 
millions  of  young  people,  who  may  see  it  in  company 
with  their  sweetie,  uncomfortable.  Both  the  boy  and 
the  girl  who  go  to  see  this  as  a  couple  will  be  mentally 
fidgety.  They  surely  will  not  send  their  friends  to 
see  it. 

Watch  your  step  in  billing  the  cast  on  this.  Nor¬ 
man  Kerry  is  listed,  but  that  young  man  got  as  far  as 
one  scene  that  any  extra  could  have  done.  He  walked 
in  and  tried  to  make  love  to  May  McAvoy,  and  when 
she  pushed  him  away,  he  walked  out.  That  is  how 
much  Kerry  does  in  this  one. 

Most  of  the  titles  given  to  the  bootlegger  and  his 
wife  were  decidedly  too  broad.  When  she  came  in  to 
tell  the  mother  about  seeing  the  father  with  the  mani¬ 
curist,  the  titles  were  wrong,  and  in  one  title,  spoken 
from  the  doorway,  the  speech  was  all  wet,  because 
Colman  was  shown  to  laugh  at  whatever  it  was  that  she 
said,  and  certainly  he  would  not  have  laughed  after  the 
title  which  was  shown  on  the  screen. 

Why  they  let  the  mother  faint  as  a  tag  for  this, 
T  don’t  know.  It  was  a  bad  finish.  Incidentally,  I 
would  like  to  know  if  they  ever  took  the  five  hundred 
dollars  away  from  Marie.  No  one  seemed  to  worry 
about  that  after  they  kicked  up  all  the  commotion 
about  her  getting  it. 
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Watch  this  Boy 


A  good  comedy  star  today  is  really  a  bet¬ 
ter  business  proposition  than  a  star  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  hero  or  shero  type.  Mack  Sennett  has  a 
boy  coming  along  that  is  going  to  make  all  of 
the  brothers  sit  up  and  take  notice  in  the  years 
to  come.  If  you  have  seen  any  of  Harry  Lang¬ 
don ’s  pictures  lately,  you  have  surely  been  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  manner  in  which  that  boy  puts 
his  stuff  over. 

Of  course  comedies,  figured  basically,  rest 
heavily  upon  the  matter  of  gags  and  produc¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  when  it  comes  to  step¬ 
ping  into  the  big  mone}^  for  comedy  effort,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  personality  to  center 
the  activity  around,  and  when  one  of  those 
personalities  comes  along,  it  is  a  chance  to 
walk  into  the  feature  field  and  clean  up  the 
big  dough.  Harry  Langdon  is  about  right  for 
big  feature  comedy  success. 

I  haven’t  been  on  the  Sennett  lot  in  a  long 
time.  It  is  a  little  off  the  beaten  track,  and 
for  that  reason  I  haven’t  talked  with  Mack 
for  a  good  many  days.  I  don’t  know  what  his 
plans  are.  I  don’t  know  what  sort  of  a  con¬ 
tract  Langdon  has  with  him.  I  have  never 
met  the  boj^.  I  do  know  that  he  has  that  some¬ 
thing  which  is  of  tremendous  importance  in 
putting  across  comedies.  His  stuff  has  earned 
laughs  regularly,  not  only  because  of  the  gags, 
which  have  been  good,  but  because  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  handles  those  gags. 

It  has  come  to  be  rather  a  tough  job  to 
sell  hero  and  shero  personalities  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  purely  as  personalities,  because  the  fans 
have  gotten  tired  of  ’ansome  ’eroes  and  doll¬ 
faced  beauties  except  where  these  stars  are 
given  something  to  do  that  means  something. 

The  best  of  the  hero  and  shero  stars  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of  delivering  big  pro¬ 


ductions  and  real  stories.  Popular  favorites 
of  the  hero  and  shero  type  show  terrific  flops 
in  attendance  at  the  box  office  when  they 
appear  in  stories  and  productions  that  are  not 
so  good. 

I  really  believe  that  the  next  five  years 
will  show  that  a  star  of  the  Ernest  Torrence 
type  has  more  genuine  value  at  the  box  office 
than  a  star  of  the  old-time  hero  and  shero  sort. 

With  comedy  stars  the  producer  has  even 
more  leeway.  Few  people  worry  about  criti¬ 
cizing  comedies  in  the  same  way  that  they 
would  criticize  straight  stories  of  the  regular 
movie  type.  If  a  feature  comedy  carries 
enough  action  and  enough  gags  to  provide  a 
certain  number  of  good  laughs,  and  if  the  per¬ 
sonality  starred  can  register  say  twenty  or 
thirty  bits  that  hit,  then  that  picture  will 
gross  a  lot  of  dough  both  for  the  producer  and 
for  the  theater  owner,  regardless  of  whether 
it  is  the  best  comedy  in  sight. 

If  you  want  to  check  up  on  the  value  of 
developing  comedy  stars  at  this  time,  just  give 
a  couple  of  thinks  to  the  manner  in  which 
Harold  Lloyd,  Douglas  MacLean  and  Buster 
Keaton  have  come  along  in  the  last  few  years. 
There  was  a  day  when  folks  would  have  told 
you  that  no  one  would  ever  be  able  to  usurp 
Chaplin’s  place  as  the  best  comedian  in  the 
movies.  Right  now  a  popular  vote  would  find 
millions  of  fans  inclined  to  rank  someone  else 
ahead  of  Chaplin. 

I  have  seen  several  of  Langdon ’s  short 
comedies  in  recent  months,  and  they  have  all 
been  very  good.  The  other  night  I  caught  a 
thing  in  which  he  and  Vernon  Dent  checked 
back  to  their  hectic  days  on  the  battlefield,  and 
the  Mack  Sennett  crowd  certainly  deserve 
credit  for  having  filled  that  one  full  of  a  won¬ 
derful  lot  of  surefire  gags. 

I  don’t  know  how  soon  they  are  going  to 
slip  Harry  Langdon  into  a  real  big  comedy 
feature  cleanup,  but  the  boy  is  just  about 
right  for  it. 
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Fearfully  Monotonous  Western.  They  Tried  to  Tell  too  Much 


The  Mine  With  the  Iron  Door 

Principal  Pictures 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Sam  Wood 

AUTHOR . Harold  Bell  Wright’s  novel  adapted 

by  Hope  Loring  and  Louis  Lighton.  Scenario 
by  Arthur  Statter  and  Mary  Alice  Scully. 

CAMERAMAN . Glenn  MacWilliams 

GET  ’EM  IN . Readers  of  Wright’s  novel  may  be 

interested  enough  to  come  but  I  don’t  think  they 
will  be  pleased,  so  watch  your  step  in  yelling 
for  their  attendance. 

PLEASE  ’EM . This  is  like  one  of  those  monologue 

artists  in  vaudeville  who  starts  talking  rapid- 
fire  and  continues  for  about  five  minutes  with 
the  result  that  he  gets  funny,  even  though  he 
doesn’t  say  anything.  They  try  to  tell  so  much 
story  in  this  that  they  fail  to  make  any  of  it 
mean  anything. 

WHOOZINIT . Dorothy  Mackail,  Pat  O’Malley, 

Robert  Frazer,  Charlie  Murray,  Bert  Woodruff, 
Mitchell  Lewis,  Raymond  Hatton,  Buster  Collier, 
Creighton  Hale,  Mary  Carr  and  Clarence  Burton. 

STORY  VALUES . This  may  have  read  well  but  in 

pictures  it  is  all  wet  because  of  unconvincing 
basic  structure  and  bad  coincidences. 

TREATMENT . The  obvious  effort  to  get  in  all  of 

the  novel’s  characters  and  most  of  the  things 
that  they  may  have  done  in  the  book  kills  this. 
They  should  have  picked  some  high  spots  and 
developed  them  so  that  they  would  mean  some¬ 
thing. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . They  hired  plenty  of 

players  for  this,  but  none  of  them  had  enough 
time  or  footage  to  really  deliver  what  could  be 
called  an  acting  characterization. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . Some  of  the  long  shots 

showing  the  hills  and  cloud  effects  were  quite 
artistic,  but  the  composition  in  all  of  the  medium 
and  close  shots  was  poor.  This  left  a  hazy  im¬ 
pression  of  rather  an  inartistic  effort  as  a  whole. 


Maybe  in  writing  a  novel,  a  guy  like  Harold  Bell 
Wright  could  convince  you  that  an  orphan  would  feel 
most  terrible  about  the  fact  that  she  didn’t  know  who 
were  her  parents.  When  in  these  modern  days  of  sex 
movies,  you  try  to  convince  a  gang  of  fans  that  she 
would  feel  utterly  disgraced  when  told  that  no  one 
knew  who  her  parents  were,  you  are  headed  for  an 
awful  flop.  That  was  the  basic  motivation  of  this  yarn 
insofar  as  the  romance  went.  Our  hero,  Pat  O’Malley, 
was  one  of  those  escaped  convict  fellows  who  of  course 
had  been  wronged  by  some  other  guy  who  was  really 
guilty  and  when  they  got  to  the  finish,  of  this  and 
hurriedly  jammed  in  the  startling  fact  that  his 
sweetie’s  dead  daddy  was  the  guy  what  had  done  the 
doity  woik  and  had  sent  him  to  jail  as  the  victim, — - 
it  is  an  unnecessary  insult  added  to  the  injury  already 
done  by  the  sleep-provoking  sequences  which  have 
preceded  this. 

Maybe  those  who  like  romance  of  the  great  open 
spaces  enjoy  the  way  Harold  Bell  Wright  puts  it  all 


down  in  his  books.  I  can  see  by  the  amount  of  story 
that  they  tried  to  crowd  into  this  film  that  H.  B.  W. 
tells  ’em  plenty  when  he  writes  a  yarn.  Unfortunately 
they  tried  to  put  it  all  into  this  thing,  with  the  result 
that  you  watch  a  dozen  characters  played  by  impor¬ 
tant  players  roam  through  sequence  after  sequence 
without  ever  getting  a  real  thrill  out  of  what  they  are 
doing.  Some  of  this  is  the  fault  of  the  fact  that  they 
tried  to  put  too  much  into  the  scenario.  Most  of  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  direction,  in  that  there  is  no  change  in 
tempo  to  lift  certain  sequences  above  the  others. 

If  this  had  been  so  directed,  and  so  edited  after  the 
direction,  that  a  few  important  situations  would  have 
been  made  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  then  this  might 
have  had  a  chance  to  register  as  good  entertainment 
for  those  who  like  action  stories  about  the  sort  of 
people  who  are  supposed  to  inhabit  the  great  open 
spaces  where  men  are  men. 

It  took  quite  a  time  to  introduce  all  of  the  charac¬ 
ters,  because,  as  you  will  note  from  the  cast,  they  have 
plenty  of  them.  After  they  got  ’em  all  set,  the  second 
willun,  Ray  Hatton,  told  Dorothy  Mackail  that  she 
needn’t  high  Hat  him,  because  she  didn’t  even  know 
who  her  daddy  or  mother  were.  It  would  certainly 
seem  that  despite  the  efforts  to  cover  this  point  by 
explaining  that  no  one  had  ever  told  her,  that  Dorothy 
might  have  had  sense  enough  to  have  inquired  regard¬ 
ing  this  item,  inasmuch  as  she  was  moving  around 
under  the  moniker  of  a  combination  of  the  names  of 
two  old  prospectors  who  were,  according  to  the  film, 
alternating  in  the  job  of  daddy,  one  one  week  and  one 
another.  That  system  alone  should  have  caused  our 
little  shero  to  wonder  what  it  was  all  about. 

Anyway,  Dorothy  felt  terribly  disgraced,  and  so 
rode  off  up  the  canyon  to  he  caught  in  a  storm.  The 
effect  of  the  wall  of  water  coming  down  through  the 
canyon  was  excellent,  except  that  they  failed  to  put 
any  kick  into  it  by  actually  showing  anyone  in  real 
danger.  Despite  all  of  the  water  that  was  in  evidence, 
Bob  Frazer  finally  found  Dorothy  lying  on  the  trail, 
where,  according  to  what  we  had  seen,  she  should  have 
been  under  about  forty  feet  of  water. 

Dorothy  never  got  a  lot  of  time  to  worry  about 
her  parental  disgrace  (?)  through  the  footage  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  because  they  proceeded  to  wander  into  a  lot  of 
complications  wherein  she  was  kidnapped  by  the  wil- 
luns  and  had  to  be  rescued  by  the  hero. 

After  they  got  through  with  the  rescue  and  should 
have  been  through  with  the  picture,  they  pulled  the  gag 
about  Dorothy’s  daddy  having  been  the  gink  that  had 
sent  Hero  Pat  O’Malley  to  San  Quentin.  Through  most 
of  this,  Bob  Frazer  played  the  part  of  an  Indian  statue, 
but  towards  the  end  he  did  a  knife  duel  with  Mitch 
Lewis  that  will  tickle  the  kids  and  register  some  gig¬ 
gles  from  the  grownups.  If  this  had  been  treated  as 
a  characterization  study,  and  there  were  plenty  of  pos¬ 
sibilities  according  to  the  characters  that  were  shown, 
with  much  less  footage  devoted  to  the  actual  melo¬ 
drama,  which  could  have  been  concentrated  into  more 
effective  sequences,  it  might  have  been  a  very  good 
western  meller.  As  this  stands,  it  won’t  please  ’em. 
They  may  not  be  able  to  analyze  just  why  they  don’t 
like  it,  but  they  won’t. 


Olga  Printzlau 

Recent  Adaptations: 

“AGE  OF  INNOCENCE”  and  “THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A  CONSCIENCE” 

For  Warner  Brothers 


“MOONLIGHT  KISSES" 
■ — Universal 
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Dick  and  West  Point  Shots  Will  Carry  It  But  its  ]\eak 


RICHARD  BARTHELMESS 

in 

Classmates 

Inspiration  Pictures — First  National 
•Length  7  Reels 


DIRECTOR . . John  Robertson 

AUTHORS . Wm.  de  Mille’s  and  Margaret 

Turnbull’s  play  adapted  by  Josephine  Lovett. 

CAMERAMAN .  ? 

GET  ’EM  IN . Dick  in  a  West  Point  picture 

is  pretty  sure  fire  as  a  box  office  bet,  but  don’t 
try  to  hold  it  too  long. 

PLEASE  ’EM . The  West  Point  scenes  have 


plenty  of  color  and  of  course  Dick  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  hero,  but  this  fails  to  stir  you  and  I  don’t 
believe  that  the  fans  will  frantically  hunt  up 
their  friends  to  chase  them  in  to  catch  it. 

WHOOZINIT . Richard  Barthelmess,  Claude 

Brooks,  Reginald  Sheffield,  Charlotte  Walker, 
Madge  Evans,  Beach  Cooke,  James  Bradbury, 
Jr.,  Antrim  Short,  Major  Henry  B.  Lewis,  Her¬ 
bert  Corthell,  Richard  Harlan  and  Chief  Tony 
Tommy. 

STORY  VALUES . The  yarn  was  an  excellent 

play  a  generation  ago,  but  since  we  have  had  so 
many  flapper  pictures,  it  seems  that  what  the 
boys  do  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  modern 
generation. 

TREATMENT . They  get  very  good  value 

out  of  the  actual  West  Point  shots.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  last  half  of  the  film  carries  any 
wallop  either  as  a  romance  or  a  melodrama. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Dick  is  a  stalwart 

’andsome  ’ero.  A  couple  of  the  boys  provide 
some  comedy  relief  but  Madge  Evans  as  the  girl 
fails  to  register  as  the  sort  that  Dick  would  do 
such  wild  things  for. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . The  West  Point  shots 

were  beautifully  handled.  The  rest  of  it  was 
very  much  movie. 


Of  course  they  figured  this  for  the  basic  value  of 
putting  Dick  Barthelmess  into  a  West  Point  cadet 
uniform.  That  can’t  miss.  All  the  girls  in  the  country 
who  think  Dick  is  a  great  kid  will  want  to  see  this. 
They  won’t  rave  over  it  after  they  see  it,  as  a  story, 
but  they  will  like  the  West  Point  stuff. 

Madge  Evans  is  a  youngster  who  in  the  old  days 
did  kid  parts  for  companies  that  I  was  with  in  New 


York.  Madge  has  grown  up  now  and  is  a  sweet  young 
thing,  but  somehow  she  rather  failed  to  put  across 
enough  pep  and  life  to  give  you  the  impression  that 
she  was  the  type  of  young  lady  that  would  cause  Dick 
to  chase  way  off  to  the  South  American  jungle  to 
rescue  a  guy  just  in  order  that  he  might  convince  her 
that  this  guy  had  lied  about  him. 

In  the  theater,  y’ars  and  y’ars  ago,  this  made  a 
colorful  play  because  it  offered  the  contrast  of  the 
West  Point  action  and  the  horrors  of  the  South  Amer¬ 
ican  jungle.  Somehow  they  just  failed  to  convince  you 
in  the  picture  that  the  boys  were  having  a  terrible 
time  of  it.  Movie  audiences  have  gotten  so  accustomed 
to  the  fact  that  the  heroes  are  always  on  hand  for  the 
clutch  that  they  cannot  get  a  thrill  out  of  this  “lost 
in  the  jungle”  stuff  unless  there  is  some  good  physical 
action  in  the  sequences  to  keep  their  minds  busy. 

This  story  is  all  about  the  fact  that  Dick  gets 
thrown  out  of  West  Point  because  another  boy  lies 
about  a  little  battle  which  they  have.  The  boy  in¬ 
sulted  Dick  and  Dick  walloped  him.  The  boy  faked 
blindness  until  Dick  was  expelled  and  then  recovered 
his  sight.  The  no-account  youth  then  convinced  the 
shero  that  she  shoidd  marry  him  and  went  off  to 
South  America  where  he  proceeded  to  get  himself  lost. 
When  Dick  tried  to  square  himself  with  the  goil,  he 
found  that  he  couldn’t  prove  that  the  hoy  had  lied 
without  having  the  boy  there  to  make  him  admit  it. 
Learning  that  the  guy  was  lost  in  South  America,  Dick 
promptly  stated  that  he  would  go  find  him  and  bring 
him  back  to  make  him  admit  that  he  was  a  liar.  A 
generation  ago  that  went  down  easier  than  it  does 
today.  Young  men  of  this  age  would  probably  tell 
the  girl  to  go  sit  on  a  tack. 

Anyway  the  last  of  the  story  shows  Dick  and  a 
couple  of  pals  struggling  through  the  jungle  and  final¬ 
ly  they  rescue  the  lost  weakling.  They  fade  out  on  the 
rescue  and  finish  it  with  a  quick  wedding  at  West 
Point.  For  the  quick  finish  at  least  they  should  be 
thankful. 

Dick’s  big  dramatic  moment  comes  when  he  leaves 
the  school  that  he  has  learned  to  love.  This  goes  along 
very  effectively  until  they  hit  the  point  where  Dick 
breaks  down  and  cries.  I  think  it  needs  some  cutting 
at  this  spot  because  it  went  wrong  with  me  and  I 
found  that  a  number  of  the  brothers  that  sat  in  the 
house  with  me  had  the  same  reaction  because  there 
were  a  few  titters  here  and  there  that  busted  up  this 
scene. 

Figured  commercially  this  is  a  good  safe  bet  if 
you  are  careful  as  to  what  you  promise  your  cash  cus¬ 
tomers.  Don’t  go  wild;  concentrate  your  conversation 
on  Dick  and  the  fact  that  most  of  this  was  shot  in  West 
Point,  registering  the  real  atmosphere  of  the  famous 
army  academy.  You  have  plenty  of  value  to  rave 
about  to  sell  a  goodly  share  of  customers  into  the 
house  and  you  should  be  careful  to  get  your  gang  in 
without  having  committed  yourself  regarding  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  merits  of  this  as  entertainment.  It  is  wise 
to  learn  to  play  safe  with  your  folks  so  that  when  you 
do  want  to  stand  on  your  hind  legs  and  yell,  they  will 
pay  some  attention  to  you. 


I 


Howard 

Truesdell 

If  that  part  is  important 
enough  to  be  in  the  story 
it  is  important  enough  to 
be  played  so  that  it  means 
something. 


My  Telephone  is  GRanite  9053 


Barbara 

Tennant 

Specializing 

in 

Emotional  Characterizations 
particularly  where  a 

Touch  of  Sympathy 

is  needed. 


GRanite  8880 


E.  Alyn  (Fred)  Warren 

Kids  call  "Making  Faces”  Fun. 

It’s  my  profession. 

GRanit  2484 
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Storm  andFight Finish  onVeryDraggyYarn.  AFlopFor Norma 


NORMA  TALMADGE 
in 

The  Only  Woman 

Jos.  M.  Schenck — First  National 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR. . Sidney  Olcott 

AUTHOR . C.  Gardner  Sullivan 

CAMERAMAN . Antonio  Gaudio 

GET  ’EM  IN . Of  course,  Norma’s  name  and  the 

title  will  pull  good  business  for  the  opening. 
Don’t  figure  this  to  hold  up  after  the  gang 
sees  it. 

PLEASE  ’EM . They  have  a  good  storm  and  a  wild 

cheap  meller  fight  at  the  finish.  That  is  all.  It 
is  a  sad  day  when  they  have  to  put  a  shipwreck 
and  a  wild  knife  and  bottle  fight  into  a  picture 
of  Norma’s. 

WHOOZINIT . Norma  Talmadge,  Eugene  O’Brien, 

Edward  Davis,  Winter  Hall,  Mathew  Betz,  E.  H. 
Calvert,  Stella  di  Lanti,  Murdock  MacQuarrie, 
Rev.  Neal  Dodd,  Brooks  Benedict  and  Charles 
O’Malley. 

STORY  VALUES . They  start  this  with  the  old 

bromide  of  the  forced  marriage.  They  were 
through  when  they  started,  because,  of  course, 
everyone  knows  that  eventually  O’Brien  will 
reform.  No  element  of  conflict  or  suspense  ever 
enters. 

TREATMENT . This  drags  terribly.  Excellent 

photography  and  composition  in  many  shots 
and  the  storm  effects  are  the  only  values  that 
lift  it  at  any  time. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . None 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . From  the  photographic 

viewpoint  this  was  excellent.  They  rigged  a 
church  shot  for  the  wedding  that  looked  as  big 
as  all  outdoors.  Some  of  the  foreign  bits,  such 
as  the  Tripoli  sequence,  had  too  much  of  a  setty 
studio  touch,  but  the  boat  scenes  were  very  good. 

A  few  of  these,  and  a  lot  of  the  brothers  will  forget 
all  about  “Secrets.”  I  can’t  understand  how  anyone 
could  figure  this  as  a  good  story,  because  it  starts 
badly  and  never  gets  anywhere. 

Right  at  the  opening  we  find  our  old  friend,  the 
formula  mechanics  of  the  guy  with  the  mortgage  forc¬ 
ing  the  sliero  to  marry  his  son.  This  guy  didn’t  have 
a  mortgage,  but  he  did  know  about  the  fact  that  the 
shero’s  father  had  speculated  and  lost.  Shades  of  the 
movies  that  have  gone  before !  Somehow  these  writers 
never  stop  to  figure  that  most  folks  will  wonder  why 


under  the  circumstances  a  girl  like  Norma  couldn’t 
have  decided  to  go  to  work,  instead  of  marrying  a 
detestable  beast  like  O’Brien  was  presented  to  be.  Of 
course,  when  they  handed  us  the  situation  that  she 
actually  did  marry  him  and  lived  with  him,  then  we 
knew  that  nothing  else  could  happen  but  that  after 
plenty  of  footage  he  would  see  the  light  and  they 
would  learn  to  love  one  another.  That  is  what  hap¬ 
pened,  with  a  storm  and  a  fight  finish. 

The  storm  effect  was  very  good,  but  the  fight  took 
Norma  and  O’Brien  down  into  the  caliber  of  the  sort  of 
thing  which  the  brothers  on  Poverty  Row  with  five 
thousand  bucks  do  with  great  frequency  and  really 
just  as  well. 

Sid  Olcott  knows  something  of  England,  and  also 
something  of  foreign  countries.  There  were  some 
detail  touches  in  the  English  and  foreign  scenes  that 
will  be  appreciated  by  a  few,  but  for  the  most  part 
these  details  haven’t  very  much  importance  where  a 
story  is  moving  so  darned  slow  that  it  has  become  a 
sleep-provoker. 

Maybe  they  spent  considerable  money  on  this,  but 
really  it  looks  like  a  cheater.  Possibly  they  had  hoped 
to  make  it  a  picture  by  characterization  development. 
They  don’t  get  any  over  in  the  footage  as  screened. 

This  is  pitifully  lacking  in  genuine  entertainment 
values.  There  is  surely  not  nearly  enough  action  or 
story  conflict  to  make  it  a  good  melodrama,  and  there 
is  only  one  laugh  in  the  whole  darned  thing,  and  that 
comes  late  in  the  picture,  when  Mathew  Betz  is  dis¬ 
covered  asleep  in  his  bunk  in  a  flooded  cabin,  on  the 
storm-wrecked  boat. 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  players  can  depend 
upon  their  names  alone  to  carry  them  through  to  con¬ 
tinued  success,  and  certainly  this  sort  of  thing  is  going 
to  cost  the  exhibitor  plenty,  and  Norma  a  lot,  when  it 
comes  to  registering  with  future  offerings. 

I  have  told  you  the  story,  and  surely  it  is  slender 
enough.  In  the  first  few  reels  they  could  have  devel¬ 
oped  some  character  touches  that  would  have  had 
value,  but  the  action  was  badly  handled,  inasmuch  as 
they  should  surely  have  found  some  other  way  to  do 
the  thing  other  than  to  have  Norma’s  father,  well 
played  by  Winter  Hall,  crudely  tell  her  that  he  wanted 
her  to  marry  the  willun’s  son  to  save  him  from  his  dis¬ 
grace. 

The  first  sequence  that  follows  the  wedding  shows 
Norma  with  her  husband  in  an  English  restaurant,  with 
O’Brien  terribly  drunk,  and  Norma  apparently  floating 
along  without  making  any  attempt  to  do  much  except 
suffer  for  her  father’s  sins.  That  didn’t  give  the  shero 
much  character. 

The  gag  of  having  hero  reform  a  bit,  only  to  slip 
when  given  a  drink  after  he  had  rescued  a  child  from  a 
plunging  horse  accident,  was  surely  a  bit  of  formula 
treatment. 

This  whole  thing  is  a  laborious  mechanical  attempt 
which  lacks  any  sort  of  inspiration.  Surely  it  is  not 
what  the  theater  owners  and  fans  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  Miss  Talmadge,  who  should  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  get  real  stories  and  have  them  properly  pro¬ 
duced. 


—ever)/'  minute  of  the  day 
and  night  your  funds  at 
the  Guaranty  are  earn¬ 
ing  money  for  you . 


6364  Hollywood  Blvd.  Phone :  HOlly  42 1  4 


How  Much  a  Minute? 

When  you  finish  your  shooting 
schedule  and  your  estimate  of  cost, 
check  up  on  how  many  hours  they  will 
be  working. 


Figure  it  down  into  minutes. 


See  how  much  your  film  will  cost  per 
minute? 


That’s  a  good  way  to  know  just  how 
much  MITCHELL  CAMERA  equip¬ 
ment  will  save  you. 


Just  as  pennies  make  dollars,  so  do 
minutes  make  hours. 


You  can  pay  for  new  Mitchell  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  time  saved  in  shooting  a 
very  few  productions. 


We  thank  you! 

Mitchell  Camera  Corporation 

6025  Santa  Monica  Blvd  (Holly  3946)  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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DANTE'S  INFERNO  HOTTER  THAN  EVER 


NOW  PACKING  'EM  IN  AT  CENTRAL 
THEATRE,  N.V. 


O’BRIEN  iK, 

Vc  ROUGHNECK 


WILLIAM 

FOX 

SPECIALS 

that  will  make 
money  in  any 
type  of  theatre 


ROBERT  W  SERVICE 

AUTHOR.  OF 

THE  SPELL  OF  THE  YUKON 

W  ITH 

HARRY  T.  MORE  Y 
CLEO  MADISON 
BILLIE  DOVE-  Sr 
ANNE  CORNWALl 

A  JOHN  CONWAV 
PRODUCTION 


^DEADWOOD  COACH 


With  TONY,  the  wonder  horse 


TOM’S  BEST  BET 
UP  TO  DATE 


NOW  READY 
FOR  FIRST  RUN 
PLAY  DATES. 


LYNN  REYNOLDS 

PRODUCTION 
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The  Moving  Picture  World  calls  Wid: 


“The  Apostle  of  The  Creators” 

He  has  been  for  ten  years. 
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Grabbing  Play  Dates 

The  clean-up  days  are  here.  No,  Mar¬ 
guerite,  I  am  not  talking  about  the  Gold  Dust 
Twins  or  even  about  Bill  Hays,  but  will  sing 
you  a  little  song  about  the  brothers  who  have 
been  sent  out  to  grab  all  the  booking  time  in 
sight.  The  wrecking  crews  are  at  work. 

Maybe  you  think  that  if  your  job  is  only 
makiiT  pictures,  or  if  you  have  a  big  theater 
and  have  your  line-up  for  the  year  pretty  well 
set,  that  you  are  not  concerned  in  this  matter 
of  tying  up  all  of  the  playing  dates  in  the 
smaller  houses  at  any  price,  even  ten  bucks 
a  day. 

Everyone  who  works  in  the  film  business, 
and  this  goes  from  the  fellow  who  makes  ’em 
to  the  fellow  who  shows  ’em,  first  run,  needs 
to  be  vitally  interested  in  this  matter  of  cut¬ 
throat  selling,  because  if  the  big  companies 
get  into  a  sure-enough  jangle  fighting  for 
playing  time,  it  will  affect  the  entire  industry 
very  seriously. 

No  one  can  blame  Paramount  for  step¬ 
ping  out  and  trying  to  grab  all  the  dates  in 
sight.  Every  sales  organization  is  always  try¬ 
ing  to  grab  all  the  dates  in  sight.  If  Para¬ 
mount  is  now  cutting  prices  to  get  quantity 
bookings,  that  is  a  serious  matter,  but  I  can¬ 
not  see  that  there  is  anything  unfair  about  it 
if  Paramount  is  in  a  position  to  book  in  quan¬ 
tity  at  cheap  rentals  and  still  show  a  profit. 

All  of  the  competing  companies  must 


worry  about  any  competitor  who  steps  out 
and  cuts  prices  in  any  business.  That’s  busi¬ 
ness.  The  fellow  who  needs  to  do  the  most 
careful  figuring  is  the  fellow  who  buys  the 
merchandise.  Cheap  buying  is  not  always 
good  business. 

I  know  the  old  yodel  song  of  the  carefree 
gink  who  runs  a  theater  with  most  of  his  time 
spent  fishing  or  in  a  poker  game,  and  when 
that  fellow  insists  upon  buying  ’em  in  a  bunch 
so  that  he  won’t  have  to  worry  about  what  he 
is  going  to  play  next  month,  then  it’s  just 
about  useless  to  argue  with  him,  if  in  the  past 
he  lias  done  it  and  has  gotten  away  with  it. 

The  folks  who  must  argue  with  that  gink 
are  the  cash  customer  contributors,  and  for¬ 
tunately  for  everyone  in  the  industry  they 
have  been  arguing  with  increasing  regularity. 
You  folks  in  the  studios  who  make  pictures 
can  thank  your  stars  that  the  cash  customers 
do  rebel,  because  if  they  didn’t,  it  would  be 
the  biggest  cinch  in  the  world  to  tie  this  game 
into  knots,  because  a  big  company  could 
simply  step  out  with  quantity  production  and 
cut-throat  selling  and  force  every  other  com¬ 
pany  out  of  business. 

The  slow-thinking  exhibitor  who  grabs 
one  of  these  pot  luck  block-booking  contracts 
because  he  can  get  ’em  all  at  ten  per  had  bet¬ 
ter  do  some  careful  thinking,  because  he  may 
lose  to  his  theater  competitor  hundreds  of  reg¬ 
ular  customers  if  he  attempts  to  play  all  of 
the  junk  that  he  happens  to  buy  in  the  job 
lot  grab  bag. 

Of  course,  theoretically,  everyone  knows 
that  it  is  a  crime  for  an  exhibitor  to  buy  a  lot 
of  pictures  at  any  price,  when  he  doesn’t 
know  anything  about  ’em  and  really  only 
wants  a  few  of  the  lot.  The  element  of  human 
nature  must  be  reckoned  with,  however,  and 
the  guy  that  runs  a  theater  in  these  days  is  up 
against  the  problem  of  wanting  to  play  the 
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few  big-  winners,  and  he  hopes  that  he  will, 
for  one  more  season,  be  able  to  slip  over  the 
cheaters  without  having  too  great  a  come¬ 
back.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion 
about  whether  the  independent  market  is  in 
a  healthy  condition  or  is  ready  for  the  old 
meat  chopper.  Actually  the  independent  mar¬ 
ket  is  in  the  same  condition  it  has  been  in  for 
years,  which  means  that  the  fellow  who  can 
make  a  fine  picture  can  get  a  market  for  it 
unless  he  is  a  half-wit,  whereas  the  guy  who 
makes  just  pictures  has  a  tough  time  bucking 
the  bulk  selling  of  the  big  companies. 

The  chief  problem  of  the  independent 
market  these  days  is  one  of  financing,  because 
through  a  period  of  years  the  few  largest  com¬ 
panies  have  carefully  advised  bankers  and 
financial  interests  that  no  one  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  the  use  of  money  with  which  to  make 
pictures  unless  those  pictures  had  a  market 
guaranteed  in  advance.  The  actual  fact  is 
that  practically  all  of  our  really  great  pictures 
have  been  made  independently,  at  least  by 
units  that  have  operated  independently,  but 
the  big  companies  carefully  keep  that  infor¬ 
mation  from  bankers  and  outside  money  by 
constantly  giving  the  inference  that  every  suc¬ 
cessful  independent  picture  is  really  a  “com¬ 
pany”  product. 

The  problem  of  bulk  selling  on  the  part  of 
the  big  companies  at  cut-throat  prices  is  not 
a  new  one,  but  it  is  a  most  disconcerting  prob¬ 
lem  for  those  folks  who  have  rather  good  films 
to  sell  and  find  difficulty  in  getting  them  into 
theaters  because  the  big  fellows  are  unload¬ 
ing  their  stuff  at  Wool  worth  prices. 

The  only  eventual  solution  that  I  see  of 
the  really  big  problem  in  this  industry  is  the 
educating  of  the  public  at  large  regarding  why 
their  theater  owners  slip  ’em  junk  so  often. 

Theater  men  in  the  country,  except  those 
who  are  affiliated  with  the  bigger  producing 
operators,  would  be  very  glad  to  see  some¬ 
thing  done  that  would  force  the  big  fellows 
to  try  to  make  better  stuff.  I  don’t  expect 
to  be  able  to  accomplish  anything  in  a  hurry, 
and  will  not  be  disappointed  even  if  nothing 


real  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  within 
a  year,  but  I  am  sure  that  my  new  newspaper 
syndicate  contact  with  the  great  big  public 
of  the  movies  will  enable  me  to  help  some  in 
developing  the  conditions  that  will  make  it 
poor  business  for  the  producers  to  force  the 
sale  of  “cheaters”  to  theatres  who  don’t  want 
them. 

Some  of  the  small  independent  companies 
have  recently  put  forth  the  claim  that  they 
are  doing  splendidly,  because  they  make  their 
pictures  for  the  small  houses  and  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  grab  first  run  bookings.  These  fel¬ 
lows  play  pretty  safe,  because  they  don’t 
spend  much  money  on  their  product,  and  it 
does  not  call  for  a  lot  of  bookings  to  get  their 
state  right  exchange  men  “off  the  nut.” 
Quantity  selling  at  such  prices  as  ten  bucks 
a  day  on  the  part  of  Paramount  and  First  Na¬ 
tional  is  bad  medicine  for  the  little  state  right 
exchange,  however,  and  it  will  be  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  observe  just  what  will  happen  in  the 
next  six  months. 

Actually  selling  conditions  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  are  right  back  to  where  they  were  about 
seven  years  ago.  Some  of  the  features  now 
are  longer.  All  of  the  features  now  are  tre¬ 
mendously  more  expensive.  Nearly  everyone 
gets  bigger  salaries.  The  first  run  houses  pay 
bigger  rentals.  All  up  and  down  the  line  from 
the  big  house  to  the  little  house,  the  admission 
ante  has  been  raised  so  that  the  public  is  pay¬ 
ing  for  these  increased  expenses.  There  has 
actually  been  no  change  for  the  better  in  our 
selling  conditions,  however,  and  after  wan¬ 
dering  around  through  a  period  of  years,  the 
industry  has,  like  a  lost  man  in  a  forest,  re¬ 
turned  to  just  where  we  started  from  in  the 
old  days  when  Paramount  used  to  send  the 
brothers  out  to  sell  fifty-two  for  the  year. 

I  wasted  a  lot  of  time,  energy  and  dough 
trying  to  pioneer  for  the  independent  in  As¬ 
sociated  Producers  and  other  movements 
aimed  to  help  the  down-trodden,  and  I  am  not 
a  bit  backward  about  stating  that  so  far  as 
lam  concerned,  I  expect  to  sit  on  the  side¬ 
lines  and  cheer  from  now  on  insofar  as  worry- 


ing  overmuch  about  changing  selling  condi¬ 
tions  except  to  help  the  theatres. 

When  a  fellow  gets  sick  enough,  he  gen¬ 
erally  does  something  about  it.  He  may  stall 
around  for  an  awful  long  time,  hut  some  day 
he  will  take  a  notion  and  try  to  get  straight¬ 
ened  out.  I  know  that  the  day  will  come 
when  we  will  have  a  condition  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  that  will  make  it  possible  for  the  guy 
who  can  really  make  tine  pictures  to  get  the 
money  with  which  to  make  them  without  sell¬ 
ing  his  soul,  and  the  people  who  put  up  the 
money  will  know  that  when  the  good  picture 
is  made,  the  proceeds  therefrom  will  come 
back  with  a  goodly  reward  added  thereto. 
When  that  day  comes,  this  angel  child  will  be 
very  busy  making  pictures,  and,  brother,  I 
still  admit  I  know  how  to  make  ’em. 

The  newspaper  syndicate  contact  which 
I  am  establishing  with  the  millions  of  movie 
fans  is  going  to  give  me  a  chance  to  explain 
how  this  funny  business  is  run  to  the  folks 
who  are  really  the  eventual  “market,”  and  I 
have  great  hopes  for  what  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  through  telling  the  brothers  who 
really  pay  all  the  bills  what  it’s  all  about  and 
why. 
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A  New  Organization  That  Is  Moving  Intelligently 


To  the  world  at  large  Hollywood  means 
the  film  industry  and  the  film  industry,  or 
movie  business,  as  the  public  call  it,  means 
Hollywood.  As  a  matter  of  actuality  every¬ 
one  in  the  trade  knows  that  the  film  business 
is  really  California,  rather  than  Hollywood. 
While  Hollywood  has  some  studios,  there  are 
more  studios  in  Southern  California  outside 
of  Hollywood  than  there  are  in  Hollywood. 

Nearly  all  of  the  companies  making  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  West  Coast  go  on  location  all  the 
way  from  San  Uiego  to  Truckee.  Actually 
an  awful  lot  of  film  work  is  done  in  the  district 
that  might  be  called  Central  California,  in 
other  words  Truckee,  Yosemite,  Santa  Cruz, 
Monterey,  Lake  Tahoe  and  Sacramento. 

Without  any  great  commotion,  one  of  the 
best  known  film  men  in  the  business  has  had 
organized  for  him  a  production  company 
backed  by  substantial  business  interests  and 
this  organization  is  planning  in  conjunction 
with  their  production  work,  several  service 
studies  in  such  points  as  Truckee,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Yosemite,  with  a  main  studio  in  Sacra¬ 
mento,  so  that  when  companies  leave  Los  An¬ 
geles  to  go  on  location  they  may  secure  light¬ 
ing  equipment,  props,  sets,  dog  teams,  etc., 


without  finding  it  necessary  to  carry  all  such 
paraphernalia  with  them. 

Everyone  in  the  film  business  knows  Ted 
Wharton.  Ted  made  the  first  really  big  suc¬ 
cessful  serials  such  as  “The  Exploits  of 
Elaine,”  “Patria,”  and  “The  Eagle’s  Eye.” 
I  don’t  believe  that  there  is  any  man  in  the 
industry  who  has  more  real  sincere  personal 
friends  than  Ted  Wharton.  Ted  is  known  as 
a  square  shooter,  an  intelligent,  capable,  sin¬ 
cere  executive  and  his  thousands  of  friends 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  business  men  in 
the  North  have  organized  this  production  cor¬ 
poration  for  him. 

As  I  understand  the  plans  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  they  will  not  attempt  to  make  any 
“Covered  Wagons”  or  “Ten  Commandments” 
but  will  concentrate  upon  making  really  good 
entertainment  at  moderate  costs.  As  a  pro¬ 
duction  chief,  Ted  can  give  them  exceptional 
advice  in  making  such  films.  The  construction 
and  operation  of  the  service  studios  in  the  well 
known  location  points  mentioned  will  provide 
a  service  that  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  all 
of  the  studios  operating  in  this  city.  Local 
studio  men  will  be  particularly  pleased  to 
know  that  a  man  like  Ted  Wharton  is  to  have 
charge  of  the  operation  of  such  service  plants. 
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Not  So  Good- --Cortez  Helps  It  But  It9s  Always  a  Movie 


Bebe  Daniels  and  Ricardo  Cortez 
in 

Argentine  Love 

Paramount 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR  . Allan  Dwan 

AUTHOR . Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez’  story,  adapted 

by  John  Russell.  Scenario  by  Gerald  Duffy. 

CAMERAMAN . J.  Roy  Hunt 

GET  ’EM  IN . The  title  of  this  tied  with  the 

thought  that  Cortez  is  being  groomed  to  do  Val¬ 
entino  stuff  may  get  you  some  business.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  would  advise  you  to  wait  until  you 
get  something  better  before  you  yell  very  loud 
about  Cortez  in  Valentino  stuff. 

PLEASE  ’EM . There  is  some  elemental  meller 

hokum  in  this,  but  I  can’t  believe  that  any  gang 
will  really  like  it. 

WHOOZINIT . Bebe  Daniels,  Ricardo  Cortez, 

James  Rennie,  Jose  Allesandro,  Mario  Majeroni, 
Russ  Whital,  Olive  Chapin,  Julia  Hurley  and 
Mark  Gonzales. 

STORY  VALUES . Undoubtedly  the  well-known 

gent  what  wrote  this  made  it  a  good  yarn.  As 
shown  on  the  screen  it  is  awful  sick. 

TREATMENT . They  certainly  failed  to  make  this 

entertainment,  and  it  is  very  loosely  tied  to¬ 
gether. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS _ Cortez  gave  a  good  per¬ 

formance  as  the  heavy  who  really  made  you  like 
him,  but  Rennie  was  Very  colorless  as  the  hero, 
and  Bebe  surely  doesn’t  belong  in  the  heavy  dra¬ 
matic  stuff.  This  sadly  needed  some  splendid 
character  to  lift  it  and  provide  some  comedy 
values. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . The  atmospheric  back¬ 

ground  was  satisfactory  but  registered  nothing 
that  will  make  the  gang  rave. 

- 0 - 

For  the  most  part  this  was  a  thing  where  Cortez 
proved  himself  a  good  waiter.  That  young  man  stood 
at  the  gate  of  Bebe’s  home  through  many  reels  so  that 
she  might  know  that  he  was  always  guarding  her  and 
at  the  same  time  keeping  others  from  her. 

The  story,  insofar  as  I  could  gather  from,  what 
they  had  on  the  screen,  was  that  Bebe  was  supposed 
to  marry  Cortez,  but  fell  in  love  with  Rennie,  an  Amer¬ 
ican  engineer.  After  Cortez  had  resented  Bebe’s 
walkin’  out  on  him,  the  hero  was  obligingly  brought 
into  the  action  just  when  the  town  folk  were  beating 
Bebe  up.  In  a  title  Bebe  asked  what  angel  had  brought 
her  hero  to  her  when  she  needed  him  so  badly.  It  was 
no  angel,  dearie,  it  was  the  script  writer. 

Cortez  kept  right  on  insisting  that  he  was  gonna 
marry  Bebe,  despite  the  arrival  of  Friend  Hero,  and 


Bebe  almost  did  it  for  fear  that  tough  Ricardo  would 
stick  a  knife  in  Poor  Little  American  Engineer  Hero. 
They  stopped  them  before  the  wedding  was  pulled) 
however,  and  when  Ricardo  learned  that  the  hero  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  himself  because  he  thought  that 
Bebe  loved  Cortez,  then  our  willun,  Cortez,  declared 
that  he  was  as  much  of  a  gentleman  as  the  American, 
and  so  he  walked  forth  so  that  the  tnob  might  shoot 
him  in  the  excitement  and  end  the  pitcher. 

Cortez  did  some  very  good  work.  I  really  believe 
that  if  they  handle  this  boy  right  he  will  be  able  to 
step  along  and  deliver  them  some  good  results.  The 
casting  of  Rennie  as  the  American  engineer  was  ter¬ 
rible.  Certainly  Bebe  Daniels  doesn’t  belong  in  these 
heavy,  emotional  things. 

A  lot  of  people  like  Bebe  Eifinieis  She  was  brought 
up  in  the  comedy  school,  and  She  has  rather  a  good 
sense  of  light  entertainment  values.  J  simply  cannot 
understand  why  they  don’t  stick  her  in  things  where 
she  could  cash  in  oil  her  personality  and  her  ability 
to  put  over  hokum  touches  such  as  made  Mabel  Nor- 
fnand  famous. 

The  chief  fault  with  this  one  is  that  it  ntver  really 
gets  anywhere.  At  no  time  do  the  dramatic  moments 
impress  you,  and  the  constant  cutting  to  Cortez  wait¬ 
ing  at  the  gate  becomes  most  monotonous. 

There  is  not  a  laugh  in  this  that  was  played  ior 
a  laugh.  I  got  a  lot  of  laughs  out  of  the  thing,  bui  t 
didn’t  laugh  out  loud,  because  I  didn’t  want  to  dis 
turb  some  of  the  sleeping  customers. 

According  to  the  sOote  card,  they  had  a  great 
author  and  a  guy  to  write  a  treatment,  and  another 
guy  to  write  a  script,  and  then  good  old  Julian  John¬ 
son  to  write  the  titles.  If  I  remember  right  there  wa& 
another  fellow  credited  with  having  supervised  Allan 
Dwan  in  the  making  of  this.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  somewhere  in  this  lineup  they  should  have  been 
able  to  deliver  some  entertainment  values.  Possibly 
the  fault  lies  in  just  what  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  there  were  too  many  people  fussing  with 
this  without  any  harmonious  meeting  of  minds. 

Apparently  Julian  Johnson  had  the  job  of  cover¬ 
ing  up  some  of  the  gaps  with  titles.  Sometimes  Julian 
succeeded  and  sometimes  he  didn’t. 

I  suppose  that  the  Paramount  organization  figures 
that  this  is  “just  one  of  those  things,”  and  if  they 
haven’t  that  attitude  about  it,  they  simply  charge  it 
up  on  the  list  of  mistakes  for  the  year  and  quit  worry¬ 
ing,  because  under  their  present  methods  the  “ex- 
ybiter”  has  to  take  it  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  and 
we  haven’t  yet  developed  many  theater  men  willing 
to  put  ’em  on  the  shelf. 

The  introduction  of  a  real  forceful  characteriza¬ 
tion  with  a  comedy  trend  would  have  helped  this  a 
lot,  because  it  would  have  taken  the  minds  of  the 
audience  off  of  Cortez  standing  at  the  gate  so  long. 
They  might  have  given  this  character  to  Bebe  as  a 
servant  or  to  Cortez  as  a  servant.  In  either  case  it 
would  have  done  a  lot  for  the  picture. 

I  would  certainly  go  very  soft  pedal  with  this 
baby,  because  it  surely  comes  under  the  general  head¬ 
ing  of  “cheater.” 
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means  record  breaking  business, 


Including  Larry  Semon,  Dorothy  Dwan,  Oliver  Hardy,  Charles  Murray, 
Mary  Carr,  Virginia  Pearson,  Joseph  Swickard  and  Otto  Lederer. 


Bryant  Washburn 
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You’ve  had  good  comedies — 

You’ve  had  titles  that  pulled  business 


BUT 


The  W izard  of  Oz 


Hooked  onto 
marvelous 
comedy 


now 


WE  WON’T 


WILL  YOU 


or  your 

OPPOSITION 


SELL  YOU  THIS 


Clean  Up 


The  Greatest  Name  Comedy  Ever  Made 


SATURDAY 


warn 
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Every  Unit  Should  Have  An  “Idea  Man9! 


Today  we  have  two  kinds  of  directors. 
We  have  the  man  who  concentrates  on  action 
and  drammer  and  likes  to  find  in  a  script  at 
least  two  or  three  situations  where  the  play¬ 
ers  can  chew  up  the  scenery.  The  other  type 
of  director,  who  is  really  a  newcomer  to  the 
films  within  the  past  few  years,  is  the  man 
who  doesn’t  worry  overmuch  about  what  is  in 
the  story,  providing  he  has  a  set  of  interesting 
characters  with  which  to  play  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  little  touches  and  bits  of 
business. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  place  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  for  both  schools.  You  can  hear  a  lot 
of  arguments  around  the  lots  as  to  why  one 
director  is  good  and  another  terrible,  when 
actually  each  man  may  be  an  excellent  direc¬ 
tor  as  long  as  he  sticks  to  his  own  stuff. 

The  ideal  director,  of  course,  is  the  man 
who  can  handle  the  raw  meat  stuff  and  also 
fill  his  offering  full  of  entertaining  touches 
that  make  the  characterizations  so  distinctive 
that  they  will  always  be  remembered  by  those 
tvho  see  them. 

A  new  opportunity  is  being  opened  up 
in  the  matter  of  writing  for  the  screen,  be¬ 
cause  every  dramatic  production  today  needs 
a  man  of  the  same  type,  generally  speaking, 
as  the  gag  man  who  works  with  comedy  units. 
I  would  say  that  this  man  should  be  called 
an  “idea  man.”  Every  dramatic  story  can 
be  made  more  entertaining  by  colorful  touches 
of  characterization.  I  do  not  mean  that  these 
touches  need  to  be  comedy,  but  they  should 
establish  character. 

Unfortunately  the  industry  has  drifted 
into  the  very  bad  habit  of  allowing  the  direc¬ 
tor  to  say:  “I’ll  work  it  out  on  the  set.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  many  of  the  greatest  bits  of  business 
that  have  ever  been  screened  have  been 
worked  out  on  the  set  or  on  location  with  the 
help  of  the  players  in  the  cast,  who  frequently 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  characteriza¬ 
tion  than  the  man  with  the  megaphone  will 
ever  learn.  Just  the  same  every  unit  should 


have  a  specialist  on  characterization  touches, 
and  I  believe  that  the  years  to  come  will  show 
that  here  is  an  entirely  new  field  of  endeavor 
for  creative  minds  that  will  be  plentifully 
rewarded,  because  nothing  is  more  important 
in  the  making  of  pictures  than  the  present¬ 
ing  of  good  bits  of  business  which  color  the 
characterizations. 

One  of  the  faults  with  the  average  script 
is  that  the  writer  states  what  the  characters 
do,  but  fails  to  in  any  way  indicate  how  the 
players  are  to  get  across  in  pantomime  the 
things  which  he  sets  forth  in  words.  You  may 
remember  my  famous  story  about  the  script 
which  was  submitted  telling  that  Jim  Smith 
came  into  the  room  and  packed  a  bag  to  go  to 
Toledo.  I,  of  course,  inquired  how  the  man 
was  going  to  register  that  he  was  going  to 
Toledo,  and  of  course  that  Avas  good  for  a 
laugh,  but  honestly  I  can  take  any  script  that 
is  in  work  in  any  studio  in  the  business  today 
and  point  out  scenes  where  the  writer  lias  been 
just  as  indefinite  in  explaining  how  the  char¬ 
acter  was  to  get  across  certain  points. 

Granting  the  fact  that  the  director  and 
the  players  are  supposed  to  be  specialists 
in  the  matter  of  creating  characterization 
touches,  I  still  insist  that  better  results  would 
be  secured  if  every  unit  working  today  might 
have  on  the  set  a  man  whose  sole  duty  was 
that  of  trying  to  think  up  unusual  and  color¬ 
ful  bits  to  make  each  scene  thoroughly  defi¬ 
nite  in  meaning. 

I  once  had  a  long  argument  with  Bill 
Brady  about  the  fact  that  he  had  sent  an  as¬ 
sistant  director  from  Fort  Lee  into  town  to 
photograph  a  little  sequence.  Bill  was  sore 
because  the  man  had  mussed  the  thing  up. 
He  couldn’t  agree  with  me  that  he  should  have 
had  his  director  go  and  make  the  scene.  My 
argument  then  and  now  is  this :  There  should 
be  no  scene  in  any  picture  that  is  not  impor¬ 
tant  enough  for  the  director  to  make,  and  I 
would  even  go  beyond  that  and  say  that  he 
should  have  the  help  of  all  the  brains  avail¬ 
able  in  making  every  scene.  If  a  scene  isn’t 
worth  taking  carefully  and  intelligently,  it 
certainly  doesn’t  belong  in  a  good  picture. 


SATURDAY 


IX 
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Splendid  Entertainment,  Very  Clever  Stuff  and  Big  Color 

Spectacle 


So  This  Is  Marriage 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Hobart  Henley 

AUTHOR . Carey  Wilson’s  story,  adapted  by 

Alice  D.  G.  Miller  and  John  Lynch. 

CAMERAMAN . John  Arnold 

GET  ’EM  IN . You  can  yell  a  lot  about  this,  be¬ 

cause  it  is  great  entertainment.  Feature  the 
comedy  values  heavily. 

PLEASE  ’EM . Any  gang,  anywhere,  will  like  this. 

WHOOZINIT . Eleanor  Boardman,  Conrad  Nagel, 


Lew  Cody,  Edward  Connelly,  Clyde  Cook,  War¬ 
ner  Oland,  Mabel  Julienne  Scott,  Miss  Dupont, 
John  Patrick,  Claire  de  Lorez,  Shannon  Day, 
Jack  Edwards,  Estelle  Clark,  Thelma  Morgan, 
Francis  McDonald,  Eugenie  Gilbert,  Sidney 
Bracey,  Thomas  O’Brien,  Philip  Sleeman  and 
Gloria  Heller. 


STORY  VALUE . The  story  is  decidedly  slender, 

but  it  has  been  crowded  full  of  human  moments. 

TREATMENT . Hobart  Henley  with  this  one  puts 


himself  up  with  the  best  boys  in  the  game  now 
putting  over  excellent  entertainment  by  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  little  touches  and  distinctive  treat¬ 
ment. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Lew  Cody  steps  up  to 

where  he  should  have  been  years  ago  in  regis¬ 
tering  a  sophisticated  man  of  the  world  part,  and 
Conrad  Nagel  and  Eleanor  Boardman  do  delight¬ 
ful  work  as  the  married  lovers.  The  entire  cast 
was  particularly  well  chosen  for  the  purpose  of 
making  every  scene  of  definite  value. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . The  general  atmospheric 

background  was  unusually  artistic.  The  color 
spectacle  was  decidedly  effective  and  seldom 
have  we  had  in  any  film  such  wonderful  com¬ 
position  in  closeups.  Some  of  this  photographic 
work  in  the  closeup  shots  is  the  best  that  I  have 
ever  seen. 

- o - 

You  can  step  high,  wide  and  fancy  with  this  one. 
There  is  just  one  thing  that  you  must  be  careful  about: 
Be  sure  that  all  of  your  prospective  customers  are 
made  to  understand  through  your  advertising  that  this 
is  a  comedy.  We  have  had  several  excellent  comedies 
suffer  decidedly  because  folks  thought  they  were  prob¬ 
lem  plays. 

They  put  a  big  colored  spectacle  into  the  last  part 
of  this.  It  was  an  effective,  elaborate  and  very  well 
done  spectacular  sequence.  I  can  think  of  no  greater 
compliment  to  pay  Hobart  Henley  for  his  work  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  film  than  to  say  that  he  would  have  had  a 
sure  fire  hit  even  if  he  hadn’t  made  a  foot  of  the  color 
spectacle. 

The  story  of  this  was  very  slender  indeed.  I  be¬ 


lieve  that  the  studio,  in  the  first  place,  bought  the  title 
rather  than  the  story.  Of  course,  the  spectacular  se¬ 
quence  appeared  to  present  box  office  values  to  the 
person  considering  the  story  originally.  This  yarn  is  one 
of  those  things  that  could  be  made  into  an  awful  flop 
except  that  it  be  handled  with  the  touch  that  would 
make  it  wonderful  entertainment  because  of  the  play¬ 
ing  of  the  central  characters  and  because  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  did  things  rather  than  because  of 
the  tilings  which  they  did. 

In  the  last  year  or  so  Adolph  Menjou  has  set  a 
pace  in  the  registering  of  the  sophisticated  man  of  the 
world  character.  Lew  Cody  had  it  in  him  to  do  this 
stuff  a  long  time  ago,  and  we  have  seen  flashes  of  it, 
but  never  until  this  film  have  we  had  such  a  delight¬ 
ful  performance  from  Lew.  When  I  write  this  I  am 
not  forgetting  that  Lubitsch  used  Lew  in  a  very  prom¬ 
inent  part  in  “Three  Women.”  I  think  that  Henley 
gets  as  much  out  of  Cody,  and  possibly  a  little  bit  more, 
than  Lubitsch  did. 

Certainly  Henley  has  done  splendid  work  with 
Conrad  Nagel  and  Eleanor  Boardman.  Everyone  will 
love  these  two  in  this  picture,  because  the  characteri¬ 
zations  have  been  developed  so  nicely  that  every 
thought  is  established  and  the  audience  lives  the  mar¬ 
ried  life  of  this  couple  with  an  understanding  that 
makes  it  a  genuine  joy  as  entertainment. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  slender  this  story  was, 
I  will  tell  you  what  it  was  all  about.  A  boy  and  a 
girl  become  engaged.  Each  dreams  of  what  marriage 
will  mean.  The  girl  thinks  only  of  clothes,  the  boy 
thinks  of  business  success  and  a  lot  of  kids.  Time 
goes  on ;  they  prosper,  but  Hubby  is  so  busy  trying 
to  make  as  much  money  as  his  wife  can  spend  that 
they  don’t  work  so  well  in  double  harness.  Lew  Cody, 
living  in  an  apartment  on  the  floor  above,  becomes  in¬ 
terested  in  the  wife.  He  arranges  a  meeting.  The 
wife  has  a  real  fight  when  Hidiby  won’t  go  to  a  dance 
that  Lew  gives,  and  when  she  comes  home  from  the 
party  she  finishes  the  fight  by  going  to  Lew’s  room. 
Lew  was  interested  in  the  wife,  but  doesn’t  care  so 
much  about  getting  mixed  up  in  a  divorce,  and  isn’t 
exactly  enthusiastic  about  marrying  the  lady,  so  he 
tells  her  a  Bible  story  which  is  shown  in  color  spectacle 
wherein  a  child  figures,  and  the  result  is  that  the  wife 
and  mother  rushes  back  downstairs  to  her  hubby  and 
her  baby,  leaving  Lew  to  bring  forth  once  more  the 
picture  of  the  latest  blonde  that  had  stood  at  the  top  of 
bis  list. 

Certainly  that  is  not  a  great  story.  I  wouldn’t 
undertake  to  tell  you  all  of  the  little  touches  put  across 
in  this  to  make  it  great  entertainment,  but  I  know  that 
you  will  agree  with  me  when  you  see  this,  that  it  is  a 
whiz.  Hobart  Henley  has  gone  a  long  way  up  the 
ladder  as  a  director  because  of  his  work  in  this.  For 
many  years  I  have  known  that  Hobart  could  do  the 
homey  little  touches  of  small  town  folks.  In  this  he 
has  put  across  the  same  human  values  in  a  most  ef¬ 
fective  and  artistic  atmosphere,  and  as  a  result  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  has  set  himself  for  big  things  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 


Charles  A.  (buddy)  Post 


Past  Releases 


“WILD  ORANGES”  “THE  TENTH  WOMAN”  “BEHOLD  THIS  WOMAN” 


“Hans  Schafen”  in 


“THE  TOP  OF  THE  WORLD" 


— direction  of  George  Melford 
for  Famous  Players — Lasky 


Personal  Management  of 
Grant  E.  Dolge 
7060  Hollywood  Blvd. 

GRanite  4308 
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Very  Slow  Tempo  Mars  Colorful  Well  Produced  Film 


A  Sainted  Devil 
Paramount 
Length  8  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Joseph  Henabery 

AUTHOR . Rex  Beach’s  story  adapted  by  Forest 

Halsey. 

CAMERAMAN . Harry  Fishbeck 

GET  ’EM  IN . This  interesting  title  and  Rudy’s 

name  should  pull  excellent  business.  Trust  to 
that  and  don’t  make  wild  promises  about  the 
picture’s  merits. 

PLEASE  ’EM . Those  who  want  to  look  at  Rudy 

will  have  plenty  of  time  to  examine  him  care¬ 
fully,-  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  exceptionally 
slow  tempo  of  most  of  the  action  will  make  a 
majority  of  the  customers  feel  that  this  misses. 

WHOOZINIT . Rudolph  Valentino,  Nita  Naldi, 

Helen  D’Algy,  Dagmar  Godowsky,  Jean  Del  Val, 
Antonio  D’Algy,  George  Siegmann,  Roger  Lyt- 
ton,  Isabel  West,  Louise  Lagrange,  Raphael  Bon- 
gini,  Frank  Montgomery,  William  Betts,  Edward 
Elkus,  A.  De  Rosa,  Ann  Brody,  Evelyn  Axzell 
and  Marie  Diller. 

STORY  VALUES . Although  this  had  a  great 

title,  I  question  its  choice  for  Rudy  because  he 
starts  with  his  bride  selected,  turns  a  former 
sweetheart  cold  and  fails  to  move  with  enough 
pep  through  the  action  to  give  the  fire  and  ro¬ 
mantic  suspense  that  his  fans  want. 

TREATMENT . It  looks  as  though  they  had 

given  so  much  time  to  getting  the  artistic  at¬ 
mosphere  perfect  and  to  photographing  the  star 
exactly  right  that  they  overlooked  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  building  forceful  dramatic  situations 
in  a  way  that  they  would  register. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Nita  Naldi  and  Dag¬ 

mar  Godowsky  give  excellent  vamp  reactions. 
George  Siegmann  is  a  great  menace.  Rudy  is 
splendid,  except  for  the  fact  that  a  good  part 
of  his  action  looked  as  if  it  had  been  taken  with 
a  slow  motion  camera.  Helen  D’Algy  was  a 
good  sweet  shero.  The  rest  of  the  cast  was  quite 
satisfactory. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . This  was  very  beautifully 

produced  and  decidedly  artistic  as  to  photogra¬ 
phy  and  composition. 

- o - 

Really  it  looks  to  me  as  if  too  much  care  had 

.spoiled  this  one.  Moments  in  this  that  could  have  been 

made,  decidedly  effective  as  drama  miss  fire  altogether 


because  of  the  fact  that  the  players  are  made  to  move 
in  such  slow  tempo  that  the  thing  gets  clear  away  from 
you.  They  were  particularly  slow  with  the  star,  so 
much  so  that  an  audience  is  bound  to  get  a  subcon¬ 
scious  reaction  that  he  is  being  posed  for  his  photo¬ 
graph. 

I  know  that  a  great  many  other  people  got  this 
same  reaction  from  this  film  because  in  coming  from 
the  theater,  I  heard  more  than  half  a  dozen  couples 
remark  about  the  fact  that  they  posed  Rudy  too  much 
and  that  all  he  seemed  to  do  was  to  stand  around  and 
have  his  picture  taken. 

Basically  I  think  that  there  may  have  been  an 
error  in  choosing  this  story  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  starts  Rudy  right  off  with  his  bride  selected  for  him 
and  he  promptly  falls  in  love  with  her  which  imme¬ 
diately  eliminates  all  the  suspense  that  the  fans  like 
to  see  developed  before  they  get  to  the  clutch.  I  think 
that  it  is  all  right  for  John  Stahl,  or  Lubitsch,  or  Ho¬ 
bart  Henley  to  play  with  stories  having  to  do  with  the 
more  or  less  comic  side  of  married  life,  but  I  believe* 
that  the  folks  who  root  the  hardest  for  Rudy  would 
prefer  to  see  him  in  a  story  where  he  had  to  go  through 
a  lot  of  adventure  and  considerable  conflict  to  win  the 
gal.  It  is  true  that  in  this  he  was  separated  from  his 
wife  the  night  he  married  her,  but  just  the  same  the 
audience  knew  that  once  they  had  been  married  and 
Rudy  had  declared  his  love,  that  it  was  only  a  question 
of  footage  before  he  would  be  reunited  with  his  fair 
one. 

Rudy  is  started  off  in  this  story  with  a  situation 
where  it  seemed  that  he  turned  Nita  Naldi  cold  after 
he  had  rather  let  her  expect  that  maybe  he  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  her  sweetie.  Even  the  fact  that  Nita  is 
known  as  a  vamp  and  afterwards  becomes  a  rather 
treacherous  soul  in  the  picture  sort  of  fails  to  take  the 
curse  off  of  the  fact  that  our  hero  had  turned  her  cold 
without  any  justification  that  we  could  see. 

Down  towards  the  end  of  the  film  Dagmar  Go¬ 
dowsky  does  a  very  finished  bit  of  vamping  and  the 
scene  which  she  plays  with  Rudy  is  something  that 
many  folks  may  write  to  Bill  Hays  about.  They  reg¬ 
istered  in  this  situation  a  remark  from  Rudy  that  in¬ 
dicated  that  he  and  all  smart  men  made  women  chase 
’em.  I  don’t  believe  that  that  is  altogether  a  wise  title 
to  give  a  movie  hero  whose  chief  following  is  made 
up  of  women.  The  women  won’t  exactly  like  that  idea. 

Certainly  this  is  artistic.  Certainly  George  Sieg¬ 
mann  is  a  great  menace  and  Nita  Naldi  and  Dagmar 
Godowsky  are  interesting  gals  to  look  at.  It  is  too 
bad  that  this  was  permitted  to  move  so  slowly  that 
you  sort  of  lost  interest,  because  it  could  have  been 
made  a  tremendously  better  film  simply  by  the  use  of 
a  more  rapid  tempo  at  times  and  by  the  development 
of  more  characterization  •  touches  which  would  havp 
kept  the  mind  occupied  while  the  story  thread  was 
lagging. 

Fans  in  general  won’t  sense  anything  wrong  with 
this  except  the  fact  that  Rudy’s  action  is  too  slow.  1 
don’t  believe  that  they  will  pan  this  picture.  I  can’t 
feel,  however,  that  they  will  rave  about  it  the  way  they 
should  rave  about  anything  which  Rudy  does  when  he 
is  handled  as  he  can  be  handled.  -  - 


Howard 

Truesdell 


If  that  part  is  important 
enough  to  be  in  the  story 
it  is  important  enough  to 
be  played  so  that  it  means 
something. 


- o - 

My  Telephone  is  GRanite  9053 


CHARACTERIZATION 

is 


What  Everyone  Is  Calling  For 


TODAY 


I  can  deliver  it  either  as  a 

MENACE  or  a  HERO 


William 

Davidson 

Phone:  GRanite  5  2  7  7 


SATURDAY 


DECEMBER  13,  1924 


Excellent  Treatment  Makes  Ordinary  Story  Entertain 


The  Garden  of  Weeds 
Paramount 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . James  Cruze 

AUTHOR . Leon  Gordon’s  and  Doris  Marquette’s 

play  adapted  by  Walter  Woods  and  Anthony 
Coldewey. 

CAMERAMAN . Karl  Brown 

GET  ’EM  IN . You  will  have  to  sell  this  intelli¬ 

gently  as  a  clever  comedy  drama  produced  with 
that  pleasing  Cruze  touch,  because  the  gang  is 
probably  somewhat  sour  on  some  of  Betty’s  re¬ 
cent  offerings. 

PLEASE  ’EM . This  is  excellent  entertainment. 

The  characters  are  not  exactly  nice  people  and 
the  story  is  not  great,  but  the  way  they  do  things 
makes  it  real  stuff. 

WHOOZINIT . Betty  Compson,  Warner  Baxter, 

Rockcliffe  Fellows,  Charles  Ogle,  King  Zany, 
William  Austin,  Lilyan  Tashman,  A1  St.  John, 
Lucille  Thorndike,  William  Turner  and  Toyo 
Fujito. 

STORY  VALUES . The  central  mechanics  are 

rather  old,  everything  being  concentrated 
around  the-woman-with-a-past-who-failed-to-tell- 
her-husband-before-she-married-him  idea. 

TREATMENT . No  one  will  ever  stop  to  analyze 

the  story  in  this  because  Cruze  and  his  script 
men  have  so  deftly  developed  the  character 
touches  and  clever  bits  of  business  that  the  play¬ 
ers  and  the  directorial  treatment  dominate  your 
attention  at  all  times. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Rockcliffe  Fellows  steals 

the  picture  with  Betty  and  Warner  Baxter  doing 
excellent  work.  Charlie  Ogle  is  good  and  A1  St. 
John  makes  a  comedy  characterization  stick  out 
like  a  sore  thumb.  Wm.  Austin  registers  some 
well-earned  laughs.  The  rest  of  the  cast  were 
very  good. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . The  production  values 

were  good,  principally  because  they  helped  to 
establish  characterization  and  provide  good  box 
office  variety. 

- o- - 

Jimmy  has  done  very  well  by  the  “Missus”  in 

what  he  has  delivered  here.  It  is  the  best  picture 

Betty  has  had  in  a  long  time.  It  proves  what  can  be 

done  when  a  smart  crew  take  a  more  or  less  shop-worn 


story  and  bring  out  all  of  the  characterization  high¬ 
lights  that  make  the  players  human  without  overlook¬ 
ing  comedy  values. 

This  has  several  corking  dramatic  situations  but 
it  is  also  a  splendid  comedy. 

Rockcliffe  Fellows  is  one  of  the  best  menaces  on 
the  screen  when  he  is  handled  right.  He  was  handled 
properly  in  this.  Betty  had  plenty  of  chance  to  look 
very  beautiful  and  also  a  chance  to  do  some  good  troop¬ 
ing.  There  was  only  one  spot  in  which  I  thought  that 
they  had  two  or  three  bad  closeups  of  Betty  and  that 
was  in  the  scene  at  the  end  of  the  picture,  following 
the  dinner  where  Fellows,  Baxter  and  Betty  were  to¬ 
gether.  There  were  several  closeups  here  where  Betty 
was  crying.  I  think  they  should  have  shot  this  stuff 
if  possible  so  that  she  wouldn’t  have  looked  quite  so 
messed  up.  The  gang  do  like  to  see  their  beautiful 
stars  stay  beautiful,  even  when  they  are  hitting  the 
emotional  highspots. 

They  did  one  thing  in  this  that  I  appreciated  very 
much.  All  through  the  picture  they  never  stopped  to 
tell  you  what  kind  of  a  business  Rockcliffe  Fellows  was 
in  and  I  want  to  cheer  any  crowd  that  has  sense  enough 
to  do  that  because  actually  it  didn’t  make  the  least 
bit  of  difference  what  kind  of  a  deal  he  was  interested 
in  because  the  only  essential  point  was  that  he  was  a 
crook.  Most  of  our  picture  makers  and  story  writers 
would  have  wanted  to  waste  a  lot  of  perfectly  good 
footage  and  titles  going  into  detail  about  just  what 
kind  of  crooked  business  Fellows  wanted  to  put  over. 

They  opened  this  with  some  bathing-girl  stuff  that 
has  good  box  office  value.  They  opened  Betty  in  a 
bathtub.  That  took  me  back  to  “The  Miracle  Man” 
and  it  makes  good  lobby  display  stuff.  There  was 
enough  variety  to  the  atmospheric  background  to  give 
you  a  good  lot  of  pictures  to  shoot  out  in  front  of  the 
house. 

Your  chief  problem  with  this,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  make 
it  clear  to  your  gang  that  this  is  very  good  entertain¬ 
ment  with  a  lot  of  real  laughs.  Play  up  the  fact  that 
Jim  Cruze  made  it  and  remind  them  of  some  of  the 
splendid  comedy  successes  that  Jim  has  turned  out. 
You  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  just  because 
they  may  not  have  liked  some  of  Betty’s  recent  pro¬ 
ductions,  they  shouldn’t  overlook  this  one  because  this 
is  good  stuff. 

Warner  Baxter  made  a  hero  part,  that  might  have 
been  rather  a  stick-around  sort  of  thing,  mean  a  lot 
and  Warner  and  Cliff  Fellows  did  the  “  when-strong- 
tnen-meet”  stuff  most  effectively.  It  was  interesting  to 
see  A1  St.  John,  who  has  spent  so  much  time  in  slap¬ 
stick  comedy,  do  a  legitimate  comedy  characterization. 
A1  put  it  over. 

They  get  a  nice  element  of  suspense  developed 
around  the  point  of  whether  or  not  the  husband,  Bax¬ 
ter,  really  knows  about  Betty’s  past  and  they  build  into 
the  final  situation  very  effectively  by  starting  the  eve¬ 
ning  off  with  Baxter  employing  Fellows’  former  Jap 
servant.  This  final  situation  is  developed  with  a  nicety 
that  makes  it  very  effective.  Although  this  should  not 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  films  of  the  year, 
certainly  it  shows  what  can  be  done  by  the  intelligent 
handling  of  more  or  less  ordinary  story  material. 
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Recent  Offers  Affecting  the 
Latest  Releases 

The}7 ’re  shopping,  hoys!  No,  1  don’t 
mean  the  Christmas  stuff;  I  mean  the  gang 
that  buys  the  ducats.  Every  day  in  every  way 
they  are  buying  ’em  more  carefully  and  more 
carefully. 

Betty  Compson  in  “The  Garden  of 
Weeds”  did  a  nose  dive  at  the  Metropolitan 
in  this  fair  city.  “The  Garden  of  Weeds”  is 
a  pretty  good  picture.  Jim  Cruze  »mde  it. 
It  should  have  pulled  business,  but  in  recent 
months  they  have  shot  Betty  onto  the  screen 
in  a  number  of  things  that  have  been  pretty 
sick.  Many  of  those  things  gathered  in  plenty 
of  dough.  The  goodly  number  of  customers 
that  turned  out  for  the  sick  babies  remem¬ 
bered  those  sick  babies  when  they  billed  Betty 
Compson  in  “The  Garden  of  Weeds.”  If  you 
want  to  know  why  the  Metropolitan  did  a 
nose  dive  with  “The  Garden  of  Weeds,” 
there  is  the  answer. 

Movie  slants  insofar  as  theaters  are  con¬ 
cerned  can  be  figured  in  this  little  old  town 
about  as  easily  as  they  can  anywhere  in  the 
world,  because  we  don’t  have  rainy  nights 
and  snow  and  sleet  to  figure  on,  and  to  a  great 
extent  this  city  of  a  million  is  still  full  of  the 
small  town  spirit  which  provides  rather  a  defi¬ 
nite  clientele  for  each  house  month  after 
month. 

It’s  too  bad  that  Betty  lias  had  some  bad 
pictures  this  .year,  but  there  is  a  great  lesson 
therein  for  all  of  these  fellows  who  are  sitting 
around  trying  to  figure  out  who  to  put  in 
what  picture  because  the  percentage  of  draw¬ 


ing  power  of  such  and  such  a  name  is  this  or 
that  per  cent. 

I  don’t  know  of  anything  that  hands  me 
a  bigger  laugh  than  this  serious  argument 
about  what  the  drawing  power  of  Mr.  or  Miss 
So-and-So  is.  Back  in  the  Dark  Ages  they 
had  guys  who  sat  in  caves  and  told  the  breth¬ 
ren  all  about  the  past,  present  and  future.  A 
lot  of  our  population  still  pay  good  gold  out 
to  the  gink  what  puts  ads  in  the  want-ad 
page  promising  to  tell  their  fortune.  These 
executives  who  with  great  seriousness  argue 
about  the  percentage  value  of  this  or  that  per¬ 
sonality  should  really  go  into  the  fortune-tell¬ 
ing  business. 

A  star  may  be  very  good  today  and  ter¬ 
rible  in  a  few  months  insofar  as  the  fans  are 
concerned.  It  all  depends  upon  what’  sort  of 
pictures  they  see  ’em  in.  Often  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  player  in  any  degree. 

I  really  believe  that  the  producing  execu¬ 
tives  are  actually  the  last  ones  to  know  when 
any  new  favorite  has  arrived.  The  fans  see 
some  player  in  one  or  more  films  in  which  they 
do  some  splendid  work,  and  that  player’s  pop¬ 
ularity  starts  going  up  with  a  regular  hop, 
skip  and  jump  pace.  Possibly  six  months  or 
a  year  later,  the  producers  may  discover  that 
that  player  is  popular.  Frequently  a  player 
who  lias  made  a  great  success  and  a  million 
or  more  friends  through  one  or  more  excel¬ 
lent  characterizations  has  been  allowed  to 
drift  back  into  the  job  of  decorating  the  back 
drop,  simply  because  no  one  in  the  studios 
really  knew  that  that  person  had  become  pop¬ 
ular. 

In  New  York  last  week,  Gloria  Swanson 
in  “Wages  of  Virtue”  did  $50.00  more  than 
Pola  Negri  had  done  the  week  before  in  “For¬ 
bidden  Paradise.”  No  sane  person  will  tell 
you  that  there  is  any  possible  comparison  be¬ 
tween  these  two  pictures.  Unfortunately  most 
of  the  executives  will  immediately  decide  that 
Gloria  Swanson  is  as  good  or  a  better  draw¬ 
ing-card  than  Pola  Negri  in  New  York  City, 
and  they  will  keep  thinking  that  for  some 
months  without  stopping  to  realize  that 
Gloria’s  recent  pictures  have  built  her  up 
while  Pola’s  recent  pictures  have  pulled  her 
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down.  What  they  should  figure  on  is  that 
Gloria’s  next  picture  will  suffer  from  the  sins 
of  “Wages  of  Virtue,”  while  Pola’s  next  pic¬ 
ture  will  profit  possibly  unduly  from  the 
splendid  entertainment  value  delivered  in 
‘  ‘  Forbidden  Paradise.  ’  ’ 

In  the  big  cities,  pictures  can  get  by  as  a 
rule  for  a  week’s  run  without  any  tremendous 
kick-back  on  word-of-mouth  advertising  that 
gets  around  that  one  week.  In  the  big  cities 
pictures  generally  suffer  or  prosper  according 
to  what  has  gone  before  with  that  particular 
star.  The  same  thing  holds  true  in  the  small 
towns  where  a  picture  plays  only  one  day. 

In  the  moderate-sized  town  or  in  the  com¬ 
munity  houses  where  pictures  are  held  for 
several  days,  the  theater  owner  gets  the  real 
reaction  as  to  the  merit  of  the  specific  picture 
being  shown. 


Unfortunately  in  trying  to  arrive  at  a 
general  estimate  of  the  drawing-power  of  par¬ 
ticular  players,  the  various  elements  covering 
the  different  types  of  houses  and  audiences 
are  not  given  proper  consideration,  and  for 
that  reason,  the  percentage  figures  so  seri¬ 
ously  discussed  in  the  studios  and  the  sales 
offices  are  actually  a  lotta  bunk. 

It  is  too  bad  that  “The  Garden  of  Weeds” 
flopped  at  the  Metropolitan  in  Los  Angeles, 
but  in  the  long  run  it  may  be  very  helpful  to 
Miss  Compson  in  causing  her  company  to  give 
her  better  material  to  work  in,  and  certainly 
the  flop  will  make  a  lot  of  the  brothers  mak¬ 
ing  pictures  do  a  little  thinking  regarding  just 
how  long  they  will  get  away  with  this  “half 
cheaters  and  half  good  pictures”  method  of 
running  the  picture  business. 


Majority  Vote  Conferences  are  a  Joke 


For  many  years  I  have  been  arguing  with 
more  or  less  emphasis  that  production  activity 
should  be  conducted  on  a  “conference”  basis. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  are  gradually  pro¬ 
gressing  towards  that  point.  Anything  in  this 
business  takes  about  three  or  four  years  to 
develop,  because,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
whole  darned  industry  might  turn  upside 
down  in  a  month,  we  continue  to  go  along 
with  the  same  fundamental  faults  year  after 
year. 

We  are  getting  more  and  more  “confer¬ 
ences”  in  all  the  studios  and  in  all  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  units.  I  don’t  mean  that  that  is  true 
because  when  you  have  called  up  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  to  get  some  guy,  the  girl  has  said  that 
he  was  “in  conference.”  That  telephone 
“conference”  is  mostly  a  lotta  applesauce.  I 
really  mean  that  nearly  every  organization  is 
making  an  effort  to  handle  production  on  a 
basis  of  a  conference  of  several  persons  work¬ 
ing  toward  a  common  end. 


Unfortunately  our  present  progress 
towards  accomplishing  something  by  the  con¬ 
ference  method  has  been  terribly  handicapped 
by  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  prevalent  a 
very,  very  silly  notion  that  in  conferences  and 
out  of  conferences,  many  opinions  should  be 
asked  and  then  a  majority  vote  should  rule. 
I  don’t  know  anything  more  ridiculous  than 
to  hear  a  supposedly  intelligent  executive  ex¬ 
plain  that  the  telephone  girls,  and  the  gate¬ 
keepers,  the  property  men  and  the  chauffeurs 
liked  or  didn’t  like  this  or  that  about  a  pro¬ 
duction.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  telephone 
girls,  the  gatekeepers,  etc.,  etc.,  because  I  get 
along  with  those  folks  great,  but  when  an}mne 
pulls  on  me  the  line  that  those  people  are  the 
ones  who  pay  the  admissions  and  conse¬ 
quently  are  the  ones  who  should  be  listened  to 
in  the  making  of  films,  I  feel  like  looking  for 
a  machine  gun. 

If  you  were  sick,  would  you  send  for  one 
doctor  that  you  knew  to  be  a  real  doctor,  pos- 


Just  now  1  am  up  to  my  ears,  and  then  some,  launching  my  new  newspaper  syndicate  service  which 
will  go  to  a  thousand  daily  newspapers  all  over  this  country. 

Also,  Christmas  is  here.  We  don’t  have  snow  out  here,  but  “The  Holidays”  are  a  great  event 
in  California,  particularly  when  there  are  a  couple  of  real  kids  in  the  household. 

So,  folks,  I  am  just  declaring  a  holiday  breathing  spell  for  myself.  This  issue  will  be  the  “Holiday 
Issue”  for  both  December  20th  and  December  27th.  The  newspaper  syndicate  work  gives  me  all 
I  want  to  do  in  those  two  weeks.  The  next  issue  of  WID’S  will  be  January  3rd. 
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Majority  Vote  Conferences  are  a  Joke 


sibly  calling  in  the  assistance  of  one  or  two 
specialists,  or  would  you  telephone  for  the 
first  dozen  doctors  whose  names  appeared  in 
the  telephone  book  and  then  let  them  vote  on 
what  ought  to  be  done  to  you  ? 

If  you  were  going  to  have  a  lawsuit, 
would  you  carefully  select  the  lawyer  who 
should  handle  your  case,  or  would  you  go  out 
and  visit  the  first  office  building  you  saw  and 
call  in  all  the  lawyers  to  the  number  of  twenty 
or  thirty  who  might  be  in  that  office  building 
for  their  opinions,  and  then  take  a  majority 
vote  for  a  decision  as  to  what  you  should  do? 

There  is  the  whole  story,  cards  on  the 
table.  Making  pictures  is  a  profession.  I  in¬ 
sist  that  the  darned  thing  isn’t  yet  an  art,  but 
certainly  it  is  a  profession.  We  have  a  lotta 
guys  gettin’  dough  in  the  business  that  know 
about  as  much  about  it  as  some  dumb  lawyers 
and  some  bum  doctors  know  about  law  and 
medicine,  but  just  the  same  the  work  of  turn¬ 
ing  out  entertainment  for  the  masses  is  a  pro¬ 
fession. 

Surely  we  need  opinions  from  everyone 
from  whom  we  can  get  them,  and  sometimes 
these  opinions  develop  an  interesting  slant, 
but  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  decisions  must  rest  upon  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  well  qualified  the  various  folks 
are  to  give  opinions. 

Another  very  important  angle  about  con¬ 
ferences  is  that  it  is  absolutely  essential, 
wherever  possible,  that  those  who  sit  in  con¬ 
ferences  have  the  ability  to  argue  freely,  em¬ 
phatically,  and  even  bitterly,  without  ever 
permitting  the  argument  to  leave  the  imper¬ 
sonal  angle  and  become  a  personal  issue.  Time 
after  time  I  have  sat  in  conferences  where  cer¬ 
tain  individuals  in  the  conference  have  re¬ 
fused  to  continue  to  express  any  opinion  be¬ 
cause  they  resented  having  someone  disagree 
with  them.  In  the  same  way,  I  have  seen  in¬ 
dividuals  obstinately  insist  upon  a  point  sim¬ 
ply  because  of  their  personal  antagonistic  at¬ 
titude  towards  another  individual;  they  were 
unwilling  to  grant  that  the  other  individual 
might  possibly  be  right. 

I  like  to  argue.  I  have  done  it  most  of 
mv  life.  I  have  made  a  lotta  money  arguing. 
I  can  sit  in  a  session  with  a  lotta  people, 
whether  I  know  ’em  well  or  not,  and  argue  by 
the  hour  without  ever  letting  the  personal  ele¬ 


ment  enter  into  it  at  any  time.  I  have  found 
many  people  who  can  do  the  same  thing.  You 
will  find  that  those  people  who  can  do  that 
thing  are  the  ones  who  are  making  the  most 
successful  films. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  film  work,  partic¬ 
ularly  production  activity,  requires  such  a  tre¬ 
mendous  concentration  of  energy  and  mental 
effort,  it  is  true  that  many  of  our  best  minds 
in  production  work  get  into  a  rut.  Men  who 
sincerely  feel  the  responsibility  of  their  work 
in  making  good  films  concentrate  every  bit  of 
energy  and  brain  matter  upon  the  job  of  get¬ 
ting  the  production  through.  When  a  produc¬ 
tion  is  finished,  cut  and  shipped,  these  men 
dike  to  break  clear  away  from  the  film  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  short  relaxation  when  possible,  and 
it  is  good  that  they  should.  Unfortunately, 
the  constant  drive  of  turning  out  product  in  a 
manner  so  that  the  companies  can  secure  a 
maximum  of  result  for  the  salaries  paid  indi¬ 
viduals  keeps  most  of  our  workers  pretty  well 
confined  to  the  job  of  doing  the  work  of  their 
own  unit. 

It  is  astounding  how  little  many  men  in 
the  industry  know  about  what  is  going  on  in 
the  industry.  You  may  think  that  they  read 
the  Eastern  trade  papers.  They  don’t.  They 
read  some  particular  article  if  someone  tells 
them  about  it  or  marks  it  and  puts  it  on  their 
desk,  but  even  then  they  frequently  promise 
themselves  to  read  it  and  shove  it  off  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  ,  where  it  finally  gets  moved  into  the  waste 
basket. 

As  a  case  in  point,  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  a  thing  which  happened  last  week. 
Never  in  the  years  that  I  have  been  writing 
have  I  had  more  people  telephone  me  or  write 
me  letters  agreeing  with  me  than  I  have  had 
in  the  case  of  my  opinion  on  the  point  that 
Sternberg’s  “Salvation  Hunters”  did  not 
prove  that  he  was  a  great  director.  One  of 
our  well-known  directors,  working  for  a  big 
company,  brought  up  this  subject  with  me  in 
one  of  the  studios  last  week,  and  in  discussing 
it  said  that  he  thought  that  while  the  picture 
was  not  a  good  picture,  that  maybe  it  was  a 
pretty  good  picture  for  a  director’s  first  at¬ 
tempt.  My  answer  was,  of  course,  that  if 
Sternberg’s  effort  had  been  presented  to  the 
trade  as  the  first  attempt  of  an  amateur,  made 
for  $5,000,  it  would  have  been  considered  dif- 
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Majority  Vote  Conferences  are  a  Joke 


ferently  than  it  could  be  when  it  was  pre¬ 
sented,  much  heralded,  as  being  positive  proof 
that  the  young  man  was  the  greatest  genius 
discovered  to  date. 

The  point  which  I  want  to  call  to  your 
attention  did  not  apply  to  the  Sternberg  case, 
but  developed  from  our  talk  about  my  opinion 
of  “Salvation  Hunters.”  I  said  that  we  had 
had  a  number  of  other  directors  who  had,  in 
their  first  picture,  shown  tremendously  great¬ 
er  promise.  I  mentioned  Monta  Bell.  The 
director  with  whom  I  was  talking  looked  at 
me  rather  blankly  and  said:  “Who  is  Monta 
Bell?”  Honestly,  I  thought  the  guy  was  kid¬ 
ding  me.  I  waited  for  him  to  laugh,  but  he 
didn’t,  and  I  soon  found  that  here  was  a  good 
director,  working  in  a  good  studio,  making 
good  pictures,  who  had  really  never  heard  of 
Monta  Bell. 

If  an  exhibitor  or  a  man  from  New  York 
had  asked  me  that  question,  I  would  have  un¬ 
derstood  it.  Actually,  the  busy  and  impor¬ 
tant  men  in  New  York  and  the  busy  and  im¬ 
portant  exhibitors  don’t  read  the  big  trade 
papers  and  are  to  be  more  or  less  excused  if 
they  overlook  items  that  are  of  essential  in¬ 
terest  in  production  circles,  since  their  first 
and  genuine  interest  is  in  the  showmanship 
qualities  of  the  films  presented  in  the  market. 

You  may  feel  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
director  working  in  a  Hollywood  studio  and 
living  among  the  film  people  in  Hollywood  to 
have  never  heard  of  Monta  Bell,  but  such  was 
the  case.  I  mentioned  the  pictures  that  Monta 
has  made,  after  serving  as  a  co-worker  in  the 
making  of  “A  Woman  of  Paris.”  He  had 
never  heard  of  any  of  those  pictures. 

Now  please  get  me  clearly.  I  am  not 
pointing  this  conversation  out  as  a  thing  to 
be  ridiculed.  I  am  pointing  this  out  as  a 
striking  instance  of  the  fact  that  every  truly 
hard-working  and  busy  individual  employed 
in  the  production  of  films  is  held  so  closely  to 
the  particular  work  in  which  he  is  engaged 
that  comprehensive  knowledge  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  industry  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  for  him  to  acquire  and  hold. 

That  very  condition  makes  it  the  more  im¬ 
portant  that  conferences  should  be  held  in  the 


matter  of  producing  films.  Minds  that  see 
things  from  different  angles  are  needed  in 
order  that  productions  be  not  cursed  with  the 
fact  that  the  one  person  in  charge  has  been 
too  close  to  his  job. 

In  order  to  clinch  my  argument  about  the 
Monta  Bell  matter,  I  mustn’t  forget  to  tell  you 
this  point.  The  director  with  whom  I  was 
talking  is  working  for  a  company  that  Mr. 
Bell  will  be  working  for  in  a  few  months — 
the  Laskv  Company,  and  the  acquisition  of 
Mr.  Bell  by  the  Lasky  Company  at  a  very, 
very  nice  figure  has  been  a  matter  of  consid¬ 
erable  comment  in  studio  circles,  because  both 
the  Lasky  Company  and  Mr.  Bell  have  been 
congratulated  upon  the  coming  association. 
Had  I  been  talking  to  someone  who  was  work¬ 
ing  on  some  independent  unit  proposition, 
who  had  no  reason  to  be  informed  regarding 
the  activities  of  the  major  corporations,  then 
the  lack  of  knowledge  might  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  not  unusual. 

In  order  that  you  may  test  what  I  say 
about  the  makers  of  film  productions  being  so 
busy  with  their  own  work  that  they  lose  track 
of  conditions  throughout  the  industry  and  con¬ 
sequently  lose  their  perspective,  I  want  you 
to  casually  make  inquiry  of  various  people 
that  you  know  in  the  industry  regarding  cer¬ 
tain  matters  that  are  happening,  to  find  out 
if  the  men  that  you  may  know  are  informed 
regarding,  say,  twenty  or  thirty  matters  that 
you  may  be  informed  about.  You  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  find  that  on  about  half  of  those  mat¬ 
ters  they  are  not  informed,  and  then  if  you 
'-will  let  them  ask  you  a  similar  number  of 
questions,  you  will  probably  find  that  they  are 
informed  about  a  number  of  matters  that  you 
ought  to  know,  but  don’t. 

The  fact  that  the  industry  has  adopted, 
even  though  somewhat  erratically,  the  confer¬ 
ence  method  is  most  encouraging.  Gradually, 
and  possibly  sooner  than  they  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing  things,  we  may  arrive  at  the 
point  where  truly  constructive  conference  dis¬ 
cussion  will  bring  better  results  from  the 
studios. 

All  I  can  sav  is  let’s  hasten  the  day. 
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CLARENCE  BROWN 


“THE  ACQUITTAL”  ::  “THE  SIGNAL  TOWER”  ::  ::  “BUTTERFLY' 

“SMOULDERING  FIRES” 

- <r*o - 

Harry  Carr  in  the  L.  A.  Times  Preview  says: 

Clarence  Brown  is  the  most  promising  director  to  bob  up  during  the  last 
five  years.  Mr.  Brown  has  just  finished  Smouldering  Fires,’  the  best  picture 
I  have  seen  for  a  year.” 
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I  Guess  They  Beat  Me  To  It 


I  am  sure  I  didn’t  have  anything  to  do 
with  it,  and  possibly  it  was  all  cooked  up  be¬ 
fore  I  had  anything  to  say  about  it,  but  since 
writing  a  squib  about  Harry  Langdon  being 
right  for  feature  comedies  I  read  that  a  deal 
has  been  set  for  Sennett  to  produce  a  big  one 
with  this  boy  in  it.  That’s  bully! 

While  thinking  about  that  angle  of  the 
splendid  field  in  comedies  which  I  mentioned 
in  commenting  on  Langdon ’s  rise,  I  want  to 
point, 'Tor  the  benefit  of  those  youngsters  who 
are  trying  to  get  along  in  the  business,  to  the 
case  of  Ralph  Graves.  I  know  Ralph  very 
well.  Ralph  is  a  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  kid  who  a 
few  years  ago,  when  he  first  landed  in  our 
Wild  Hollywood,  most  thoroughly  enjoyed  a 
home-cooked  meal  over  at  my  shack.  I  gotta 
great  kick  out  of  seeing  this  Ohio  boy  feed  up 
on  home-cooked  stuff  after  having  tried  res¬ 
taurant  grub  for  some  months. 

Ralph  had  reasonable  success  in  the  dra¬ 
matic  stuff,  and  I  recall  the  awed  tone  in 
which  he  informed  me  some  years  ago  that  the 
great  “D.  W.”  had  cast  him  for  work  in  some 
of  his  productions.  I  know  that  it  seemed  to 
Ralph  at  that  time  as  if  he  had  reached  the 
ultimate  heights.  He  did  the  pictures  with 
“D.  W.”  and  did  some  good  work.  He  did  a  lot 
of  other  things  in  the  dramatic  field  and  estab¬ 
lished  himself  as  a* pleasing,  clean-cut  person¬ 
ality  of  definite  value  as  a  hero. 

Ralph  found,  however,  that  there  were  a 
lotta  guys  who  thought  they  were  heroes,  and 
a  lot  of  studio  folk  who  thought  that  maybe 
one  hero  was  as  good  as  another  hero.  I 
haven’t  seen  Ralph  frequently,  nor  have  I 
kept  in  close  touch  with  him,  but  I  imagine 
that  his  was  the  experience  of  many  boys  who 
go  through  the  juvenile  leading  man  sort  of 
parts.  It  was  great  stuff  when  he  worked,  but 
there  was  plenty  of  competition. 

Some  time  back,  somebody  sold  Ralph  on 
the  idea  of  working  in  comedies.  I  have  an 
idea  that  maybe  Ralph  felt  when  he  signed 
that  comedy  contract  that  he  was  taking  a 
long  step  down  the  ladder,  but  that  at  least  he 


was  gonna  get  regular  dough  per  week.  If 
you  have  ever  worked  on  the  hit  and  miss 
schedule,  you  know  what  regular  dough  per 
week  means. 

The  other  night,  on  the  Boulevard,  big, 
friendly  Ralph  hailed  me.  The  kid  has  a  great 
smile,  and  you  just  can’t  help  but  like  him.  He 
was  driving  a  Packard  Eight.  Yes,  it  was 
his’n.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  caught  one  of 
Ralph’s  comedies  at  a  preview,  and  it  was  a 
whiz.  It  was  a  hokum  thing  wherein  Ralph 
was  presented  as  a  plumber  who  busted  into 
society  because  they  had  a  hunch  that  if  he 
was  dolled  up  he  might  look  the  part  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  fool  a  vamp  who  was  a  bit  up-stage. 
The  thing  had  a  lot  of  laughs,  and  the  plumb¬ 
ers’  ball  sequence  is  great  hokum,  although 
the  plumbers  may  feel  inclined  to  boycott  it 
if  some  good  press  agent  like  Harry  Reichen- 
back  can  slip  into  one  of  their  meetings  and 
pass  a  resolution,  as  he  did  with  the  barbers, 
to  get  a  story  broadcast  about  Valentino’s 
beard. 

I  stopped  to  tell  Ralph  that  this  being  the 
first  thing  of  his  I  had  seen  in  a  long  time,  I 
wanted  to  congratulate  him  on  having  made 
the  move  into  comedies.  I  found  that  he  Avas 
wonderfully  happy  in  what  he  Avas  doing  and 
really  sensed  now  the  opportunity  that  there 
is  in  comedy  work  where  he  had  such  capable 
production  support  as  is  delivered  on  the  Sen¬ 
nett  lot. 

Of  course,  Ralph  is  not  the  sort  of  come¬ 
dian  that  Harry  Langdon  is,  but  Avith  the 
training  that  he  Avill  get  on  the  Sennett  lot,  I 
belieAre  that  the  day  Avill  come  when  he  can  be 
put  through  for  real  dough  in  the  comedy 
field.  Certainly  he  has  progressed  a  great  deal 
more  in  the  knoAvledge  of  showmanship 
through  his  work  on  the  Sennett  lot  than  he 
e\rer  could  ha\Te  progressed  in  the  same  period 
of  time  doing  those  SAveet-faced  hero  things 
that  the  juvenile  leading  men  are  called  upon 
to  walk  through. 

Good  luck,  Ralph,  and  don’t  forget  to 
keep  thanking  the  big  boss,  Mack  Sennett. 
Mack’s  a  wise  hombre. 
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Alfred  E.  Green 


Tiresome  Movie  that  Paramount  Should  Be  Ashamed  to  Sell 


Tongues  of  Flame 
Paramount 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Joseph  Henabery 

AUTHOR . Peter  Clark  Macfarlane’s  novel, 

adapted  by  Townsend  Martin. 

CAMERAMAN . Faxon  Deane 

GET  ’EM  IN . Much  will  depend  upon  whether 

your  gang  still  sticks  by  Tom,  despite  poor  pro¬ 
ductions  that  have  been  wished  on  him. 

PLEASE  'EM . They  meant  well  here,  but  moved 

so  darn  slowly  that  they  let  it  die.  I  am  decid¬ 
edly  afraid  your  gang  won’t  like  it. 

WHOOZINIT . Thomas  Meighan,  Bessie  Love, 

Eileen  Percy,  Burton  Churchill,  John  Miltern, 
Leslie  Stowe,  Nick  Thompson,  Jerry  Devine  and 
Kate  Mayhew. 

STORY  VALUES . There  was  a  good  elemental 

basic  situation  nicely  geared  for  sympathy. 

TREATMENT . This  was  handled  so  slowly  that 

it  never  registered  effectively  enough  to  mean 
anything. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS  Bessie  Love  had  some 

excellent  moments.  She  alone  gave  a  perform¬ 
ance.  Tom  as  a  lover  was  ultra-conservative, 
and  as  a  hero  was  too  much  the  strong,  silent 
man.  The  others  were  just  people  in  a  movie. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . The  short  war  sequence 

was  rather  well  handled.  The  town  and  Indian 
reservation  atmosphere  was  all  right,  but  the 
melodramatic  fire  and  mob  sequence  failed  to 
impress. 


Poor  old  Tom.  Some  of  these  stars  have  sure  had 
a  tough  time  of  it.  I  don ’t  know  who  should  be  blamed 
for  this,  but  certainly  a  lotta  blame  is  coinin’  to  some¬ 
one.  This  was  never  anything  but  an  elemental,  me¬ 
chanical  meller  yarn,  but  when  they  got  through  shoot¬ 
ing  it  they  had  failed  to  even  deliver  a  good  chew-up- 
the-scenery  meller. 

Possibly  Tom  had  something  to  do  with  the  pa¬ 
thetically  slow  tempo  of  this,  because  Tom’s  idea  of 
love  making,  as  exemplified  in  what  he  put  over  in 
this  one,  would  fit  him  for  a  job  as  a  permanent  snow 
man  in  any  caterer’s  show  window.  The  passion  with 
which  Tom  approached  the  idea  of  becoming  engaged 
to  a  gal  was  heartrending.  At  the  end  Tom  was  still 


stiff  and  dignified,  but  finally  did  do  the  conventional 
clutch  for  the  fade-out. 

This  yarn  is  all  about  a  hero  avIio  was  protecting 
the  interests  of  a  lotta  Indians,  who  owned  the  land 
on  which  a  city  had  been  built.  There  was  the  bank¬ 
er’s  daughter  and  the  half-breed  Indian  goil  to  com¬ 
plicate  Tom’s  romantic  adventure.  From  the  time  the 
picture  started,  no  real  movie  fan  will  be  in  doubt  as 
to  which  one  of  the  gals  Tom  is  going  to  clutch  on  the 
fade-out.  Bessie  Love,  as  the  Indian  girl,  gave  the 
only  performance  in  the  picture,  because  she  made 
you  believe  the  dramatic  moments  that  she  had  to 
register. 

By  the  action  of  the  story  they  made  Tom,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  a  very  smart  buddy,  demonstrate  that 
he  didn’t  know  so  much.  He  played  right  into  the 
hands  of  the  heavies  when  he  took  5000  bucks  to  use 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  a  claim.  When  they  got 
through  the  terribly  tedious  first  four  or  five  reels,  they 
began  to  develop  a  wild  situation  wherein  people  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  town  were  supposed  to  permit  a  mol)  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  destroy  the  town,  because  a  court  had  handed 
down  a  decision,  giving  the  land  to  the  Indians.  This 
was  extremely  silly,  because  while  this  case  was  being 
tried,  the  newspapers  in  the  city  would  certainly  have 
seen  to  it  that  the  public  understood  that  in  case  of  a 
decision  in  favor  of  the  Indians,  that  there  would,  of 
course,  be  an  appeal,  .and  in  any  event  a  settlement. 
Actually  had  such  a  situation  ever  arisen,  the  police 
and  firemen  of  the  town  would  have  stopped  the  mob 
in  a  hurry.  If  they  had  not  stopped  the  mob,  a  posse 
of  sane  citizens  would  have  done  so  without  it  being 
necessary  for  friend  hero  to  bring  over  a  handful  of 
Indians  for  that  purpose. 

I  am  very  sure  that  your  gang  will  label  this  “a 
lotta  applesauce.”  I  think  that  this  being  added  to  some 
of  the  bad  babies  handed  to  Meighan  in  the  past  year 
or  so,  will  make  it  a  bit  risky  to  figure  on  playing  this 
for  any  run  of  several  days.  If  you  could  do  so,  I 
would  dodge  this  one.  If  you  must  play  this,  watch 
your  step  and  be  mighty  careful  that  you  don’t  com¬ 
mit  yourself  regarding  the  merits  of  the  thing. 

I  can  not  understand  how  an  organization  that  is 
in  a  position  to  engage  the  brains  that  Paramount 
could  engage,  is  willing  to  present  a  star  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  popularity  of  Tom  Meighan  in  a  production 
where  everyone  will  certainly  say  that  Bessie  Love 
stands  out  in  the  picture  above  everyone  else.  Of 
course,  Bessie  is  a  great  trouper,  but  if  the  company 
is  selling  Tom  Meighan  pictures,  they  certainly  should 
be  able  to  so  develop  the  stories  under  consideration 
and  so  handle  the  production  of  these  stories  that  the 
star  could  dominate  the  film. 

Tom  Meiglian  is  a  very  likeable  personality.  He 
is  not  the  sheik  type,  but  intelligent  handling  would 
give  him  a  more  standardized  and  permanent  value  as 
a  movie  hero  than  the  sheik  type.  Surely  an  organiza¬ 
tion  like  Paramount  ought  to  be  able  to  find  brains 
enough  to  develop  the  right  sort  of  material,  and  to 
give  the  right  sort  of  treatment  to  Meighan  produc¬ 
tions  to  keep  them  from  doing  such  terrible  nosedives. 
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A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  AND  A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 


Margarita 
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Director  of 
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This  is  Beautiful  But  Blaa  as  Drama .  Watch  Your  Step 


LILLIAN  AND  DOROTHY  GISH 
in 

Romola 

Inspiration — Metro-Goldwyn 
Length  14  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Henry  King 

AUTHOR . George  Eliot’s  story,  adapted  by  Will 

Ritchey. 

CAMERAMEN . Roy  Overbaugh,  William  Schurr 

and  Ferdinand  Risi. 

GET  ’EM  IN . I  can’t  see  this  for  big  box  office 

values,  except  where  you  make  rash  promises, 
which  I  would  advise  you  not  to  do. 

PLEASE  ’EM . The  atmospheric  background  is 

beautiful,  but  this  misses  entirely  as  entertain¬ 
ment.  There  are  a  few  good  moments,  but  on 
the  whole  it  doesn’t  stir  you. 

WHOOZINIT . Lillian  Gish,  Dorothy  Gish,  William 

Powell,  Ronald  Colman,  and  a  lot  of  Italian 
players. 

STORY  VALUES ....  There  were  good  situations  here, 
but  they  tried  to  tell  too  much  story,  and  as  told, 
none  of  it  carried  a  wallop. 

TREATMENT . I  believe  the  evident  struggle  of 

photographing  abroad,  under  baffling  conditions, 
hampered  the  director  and  players  in  getting 
across  what  they  were  striving  to  register. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . William  Powell  domi¬ 

nated.  Lillian  Gish,  as  the  sweet,  sad-faced 
child,  and  Dorothy  Gish,  as  the  slapstick  rough¬ 
neck,  did  their  well-known  stuff,  but  instead  of 
impressing  as  characterisations,  it  was  rather  an 
effect  of  the  Gish  girls  running  around  in  a  lot 
of  foreign  atmosphere. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . Certainly  this  is  impressive 

as  an  artistic  achievement,  figured  from  the  com¬ 
position  and  photographic  viewpoint. 


When  they  have  to  tell  yon  how  to  pronounce  a 
title,  I  believe  that  the  title  is  a  flop.  Before  I  saw  this 
film  I  was  ready  to  say  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  tough 
job  to  get  the  customers  past  the  box  office,  because  of 
the  exploitation  angles  available.  I  knew  that  if  the 
picture  was  big  enough  it  could  pull,  in  spite  of  these 
handicaps.  Unfortunately,  the  picture  is  not  big 
enough. 

Henry  King  is  a  darn  good  director,  but  Henry 
here  was  undoubtedly  licked  before  he  started  by  con¬ 
ditions  necessary  to  be  faced  in  eleven  months  of 
knocking  around  Italy,  grinding  atmosphere. 

I  never  read  this  book.  I  am  willing  to  display 
my  ignorance.  I  am  willing  to  go  on  record  with  the 
statement  that  about  90  per  cent  of  the  prospective 
ticket  purchasers  will  not  only  never  have  read  this 
book,  but  will  not  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  it 
was  written  by  George  Eliot.  At  least  I  knew  about 
George,  and  when  I  discovered  that  it  was  her  book, 
then  I  was  interested. 

There  were  some  excellent  situations  in  this  yarn. 
Unfortunately,  as  visualized,  these  situations  do  not 
register.  I  attribute  that  principally  to  conditions 
under  which  the  film  was  shot,  and  afterwards,  condi¬ 


tions  under  which  it  was  edited,  since  friction  existed, 
during  that  period,  between  the  director  and  the  com¬ 
pany  for  whom  it  was  made.  I  still  feel  that  possibly 
some  of  the  failure  to  make  this  story  register  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  did  not  build  a  continuity  which 
would  highspot  certain  big  moments  and  bridge  over 
the  routine  mechanics. 

This  thing,  as  it  is,  just  drifts  and  drifts  and 
drifts.  It  runs  too  much  in  the  same  tempo.  Too  much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  doings  of  people  who  really 
mean  nothing  to  the  audience.  Savonarola  and  his 
career  might  be  of  interest  if  this  had  been  figured  as 
a  study  of  Italian  history,  but  where  we  were  supposed 
to  be  following  the  adventures  of  a  quartette  of  young 
people,  the  priest’s  trials  and  tribulations  failed  to  get 
a  rise,  although  they  took  up  an  awful  lot  of  footage. 

There  was  a  great  situation  where  the  young  wil- 
lun’s  foster-father  loomed  up  at -the  banquet,  but  they 
let  it  flop.  As  Frank  Tinney  always  said,  they  put  it 
over  but  it  laid  there. 

I  have  liked  the  work  of  Lillian  Gish,  and  I  have 
liked  the  work  of  Dorothy  Gish  in  many  things.  I 
couldn’t  become  the  least  enthused  about  either  of 
them  in  this.  A  lotta  Dorothy’s  stuff  was  too  broad, 
and  too  evidently  a  request  for  a  laugh,  to  fit  in 
smoothly.  Lillian  seemed  to  be  taking  herself  too  seri¬ 
ously.  Throughout  the  picture  I  got  the  reaction  that 
you  were  expected  to  consider  that  Lillian  was  giving 
a  great  characterization,  just  because  she  was  Lillian 
Gish.  Each  of  the  girls  pulled,  upon  occasion,  their 
whirlgig  run  and  dash  stuff,  which  has  caused  some 
people  to  dub  them  the  “Windmill  Sisters.” 

They  opened  this  up  with  a  sequence  showing  a 
pirate  attack  upon  a  merchant  vessel.  Once  more  we 
had  the  galley  slave  action  on  the  screen.  This 
sequence  was  rather  well  done  photographically,  but 
really  did  not  give  you  a  thrill.  There  were  a  good 
many  mob  sequences  in  the  picture,  but  none  of  them 
meant  much.  It  was  an  odd  thing  as  a  reaction,  but 
on  the  first  night’s  showing  in  the  Egyptian  Theatre 
here  the  only  spontaneous  applause,  excepting  the 
introduction  of  the  players  at  the  first,  came  when  on 
the  screen  appeared  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  looming 
up  at  the  back.  To  be  sure  that  no  one  missed  this 
tower,  they  put  in  a  terribly  crude  title  explaining  its 
presence.  Many  other  titles  were  decidedly  crude, 
although  at  the  end  they  didn’t  even  attempt  to  explain 
how  hero  Colman,  in  a  rather  mysterious  manner,  man¬ 
aged  to  get  out  of  jail,  where  he  had  been  languishing 
through  considerable  footage. 

On  the  whole,  I  got  rather  the  impression  from 
'this  of  watching  a  lotta  college  students  seriously 
doing  Shakespeare  before  the  marvelous  buildings  of 
their  university.  Everyone  seemed  so  thoroughly  to 
feel  the  weight  of  the  undertaking. 

My  hunch  about  this  would  be  that  if  you  think 
it  wise  to  occasionally  hand  your  gang  something  about 
which  in  your  exploitation  you  can  high-hat  them  a 
little  bit,  then  this  will  serve  your  purpose.  You  will 
have  to  do  some  plugging  to  get  them  in,  but  that  may 
be  accomplished.  I  have  a  feeling  that  while  they  will 
not  particularly  like  it,  they  will  be  afraid  to  attempt 
to  argue  about  it  or  pan  it. 
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A  Merry  Christmas 

and 

A  Happy  New  Year 

from 

PHIL  ROSEN 
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IT 


DECEMBER  25,  1924 


Picture.  Has  Faults  but  Fans  Will  Like  It 


Sure  Fire  Money 

North  of  36 

Paramount ' 

Length  8  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Irvin  Willat 

AUTHOR . Emerson  Hough’s  novel,  adapted  by- 

James  Shelley  Hamilton. 

CAMERAMAN . Alfred  Gilks 

GET  ’EM  IN . This  can’t  miss  for  business,  because 

you  can  bill  it  as  a  companion  picture  to  “The 
Covered  Wagon.’’  It  should  get  a  lotta  money. 

PLEASE  ’EM . Excellent  photographic  values,  the 

historical  prestige,  the  stampede  effects,  and  the 
personalities  of  the  players  will  carry  this 
through,  although  actually  it  doesn’t  grip  you 
and  thrill  you  as  it  should. 

WHOOZINIT . Jack  Holt,  Ernest  Torrence,  Lois 

Wilson,  Noah  Beery,  David  Dunbar,  Stephen 
Carr,  Guy  Oliver,  William  Carroll,  Clarence 
Geldert,  George  Irving  and  Ella  Miller. 

STORY  VALUES . As  screened,  the  plot  mechanics 

in  this  were  rather  painfully  crude.  The  inti¬ 
mate  dramatic  action  was  all  concentrated 
around  the  willun’s  attempt  to  steal  a  trunkful 
of  papers. 

TREATMENT . The  atmospheric  values  and  the 

characterization  detail  were  very  well  handled. 
The  dramatic  development  was  rather  tedious 
and  lacked  effective  tempo.  The  historic  back¬ 
ground  of  this  will  put  it  over. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Noah  Beery,  as  the 

willunous  land  shark,  gave  the  best  perform¬ 
ance.  Torrence  was  good,  but  did  not  have  the 
opportunities  which  he  has  had  in  other  similar 
characterizations.  Jack  Holt  was  an  ever  pres¬ 
ent  and  decidedly  active  hero.  Lois  Wilson  was 
a  most  pleasing  wait-for-the-clutch  shero.  David 
Dunbar  played  sincerely  the  part  of  the  lover 
who  was  never  to  be  expected  to  get  the  girl. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . The  Texas  and  Middle  West 

country  of  the  pioneer  days  was  exceptionally 
well  presented,  and  there  were  some  truly  won¬ 
derful  photographic  bits,  particularly  some 
cloud  effects  and  some  shots  registering  the  star¬ 
lit  skies. 


Most  fans  will  be  tremendously  impressed  by  the 
historical  significance  of  this  yarn.  The  fact  that  “The 
(’overed  Wagon’’  was  made  first  is  a  great  handicap  to 
this  in  one  way,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  will  do  it  a 
marvelous  amount  of  good.  Figured  from  the  box 
office  and  dollars  and  cents  viewpoint,  this  film  will 
profit  tremendously  because  of  the  association  of  it 
with  "The  Covered  Wagon.’’  The  same  author  wrote 
both,  and  many  of  the  same  players  appeared  in  both. 
That’s  good  exploitation  value. 

Figured  purely  from  the  technical  and  artistic 
viewpoint,  this  production  and  its  historical  signifi¬ 


cance  would  have  made  a  tremendously  greater  impres¬ 
sion  if  it  had  come  before  “The  Covered  Wagon.” 

There  are  many  spots  that  could  be  complained 
about  from  a  technical  viewpoint,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  it  is  darn  good  wholesome  entertainment,  which 
will  favorably  impress  pearly  everyone.  For  that  rea¬ 
son,  and  because  of  the  opportunity  to  call  it  the  com¬ 
panion  piece  to  “The  Covered  Wagon,”  you  can  bank 
on  this  as  a  clean-up,  both  financially  and  as  satisfying 
entertainment. 

Early  in  the  story  we  see  Lois  Wilson  look  out  of 
a  window,  and  just  because  she  discovers  Jack  Holt, 
whom  she  has  never  seen  before,  she  suddenly  takes 
off  the  work  clothes  that  she  has  worn  before  all  other 
men,  and  digs  into  the  trunks  of  her  ancestors  to  locate 
finery  with  which  to  doll  herself  up.  That  seemed 
peculiar.  A  little  later  a  man  is  discovered  stealing  a 
trunkful  of  very  valuable  papers.  The  trunk  is  res¬ 
cued,  but  the  man  is  permitted  to  go  on  his  way.  I 
believe  that  in  those  days  the  thief  would  have  been 
hung. 

As  the  picture  ran  along  there  were  loose  ends 
here  and  there,  and  Hero  Holt  had  a  persistent  habit 
of  bobbing  up  whenever  occasion  demanded.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  film  they  had  a  rather  riotous  rough- 
house  in  a  hotel,  without  seeming  to  disturb  anyone 
except  the  particular  folks  who  figured  actively  in  the 
story.  I  may  be  wrong  about  this  point,  although  my 
eye  does  not  deceive  me  many  times,  but  I  thought 
surely,  in  the  cutting  of  the  cattle  stampede,  when 
they  arrived  at  Abilene,  that  the  comedy  character  of 
the  Mayor  of  Abilene  wras  shown  in  two  places  at  the 
same  time.  I  think  he  was  registered  in  a  saloon,  and 
also  outside,  in  shots  that  came  very  close  together.  At 
least,  this  thing  was  enough  to  disturb  and  distract  me 
for  th*e  moment,  and  by  that  time  I  was  not  thinking 
from  a  critical  viewpoint,  because  long  before  I  had 
decided  that  this  was  sure-fire,  regardless  of  any  weak¬ 
nesses  that  might  be  figured  from  a  purely  technical 
angle. 

One  of  the  best  laughs  in  the  film  was  the  gag  of 
the  boy  at  the  bar,  with  Torrence  taking  his  drinks 
from  him.  They  didn’t  give  Torrence  .enough  of  this 
sort  of  thing  to  do.  His  character  needed  such  touches 
to  make  it  stick  out  more. 

Noah  Beery  made  the  menace  impressive,  but  all 
of  the  dramatic  situations  would  have  been  much  bet¬ 
ter  if  this  had  been  tied  together  more  effectively  and 
developed  with  a  better  sense  of  contrasting  tempo. 

The  stampede  shots  were  excellent,  although  the 
extremely  long  shots  of  the  cattle  being  driven  north 
were  never  as  good  as  the  long  shots  of  the  wagon 
train  in  “The  Covered  Wagon.” 

You  can  go  pretty  strong  on  this  one  in  your 
exploitation.  A  lot  of  people  will  be  most  emphatic 
in  stating  that  they  do  not  like  it  as  well  as  “The 
Covered  Wagon,”  but  fortunately  for  you,  you  can 
depend  upon  a  certain  number  of  customers  who  will 
claim  that  it  is  better  than  “The  Covered  Wagon,”  and 
all  of  such  argument  is  excellent  advertising  value, 
because  it  is  developing  discussions  that  arouse  inter¬ 
est  in  the  film. 
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Lucien  Littlefield 

Who  Has  Appeared  As 

The  Minister  in  “A  WOMAN  WHO 

SINNED”  — Finis  Fox, 

Griggs  in  “NEVER  SAY  DIE” 

— Douglas  MacLean, 

Howard  Littlefield  in  “BABBITT” 

— Harry  Beaumont-Warner  Bros., 

Mat  Logan  in  “THE  PAINTED  LADY” 

— Chester  Bennett-Fox, 

Charley  Winters  in  “TEETH” 

— J.  G.  Blystone-Fox, 

Charlie  in  “THE  DEADWOOD  STAGE” 
— Lynn  Reynolds-Fox, 

Push  Miller  in  “CHECKERS” 

— W.  S.  Van  Dyke-Fox, 

Brassett  in  “CHARLIE’S  AUNT” 

— Scott  Sidney-Christie, 

and,  in  production  as 

Slippy  in  “WILD  RIDIN*  ” 

— Edward  Mortimer-Fox, 


during  the  past  year,  wishes  everyone  a  i 
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Triangle  CharacterizationStudy  Lifted  byPlatyers  and  Direction 


Wife  of  the  Centaur 
Metro — Goldwyn — Mayer 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . King  Vidor 

AUTHOR . Cyril  Hume’s  novel,  adapted  by 

Douglas  Doty. 

CAMERAMAN . John  Arnold 

GET  ’EM  IN . This  is  a  poor  box  office  title,  so  you 

must  concentrate  on  the  director  and  players 
and  promise  sophisticated  entertainment. 

PLEASE  ’EM . It  is  the  old  triangle  situation, 

with  some  unpleasant  spots,  but  it  has  been  clev¬ 
erly  told  and  will  entertain  a  gang  that  is  not 
too  finicky  about  morals. 

WHOOZINIT . John  Gilbert,  Eleanor  Boardman, 

Aileen  Pringle,  Kate  Lester,  William  Haines, 
Kate  Price,  Philo  McCullough,  Jacqueline  Gads¬ 
den,  Bruce  Covington,,  Lincoln  Stedman  and 
William  Orlamond. 

STORY  VALUES . The  story  skeleton  is  decidedly 

elemental.  The  way  they  do  what  they  do  pro¬ 
vides  the  interest. 

TREATMENT . King  Vidor  has  helped  this  a  lot 

by  the  handling  of  the  characters  and  by  the 
registering  of  little  bits  of  business  that  im¬ 
pressed  you  as  being  clever. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . John  Gilbert,  Aileen 

Pringle  and  Eleanor  Boardman  carried  the  bur¬ 
den  all  the  way,  and  all  three  gave  excellent  per¬ 
formances.  It  is  really  the  personalities  of  these 
three  that  hold  your  attention. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . Generally  the  atmospheric 

background  is  good.  At  the  finish  they  had  some 
snow  shots  that  were  beautiful,  but  they  used 
too  many  of  them. 


This  has  good  entertainment  values  for  folks  who 
like  sophisticated  action.  If  your  audiences  are  in¬ 
clined  towards  a  preference  for  the ‘simple,  sympa¬ 
thetic  stories  and  characterizations,  they  may  not  care 
for  this,  because  it  is  another  character  study  of  a  man 
who  is  a  “cheater.” 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  this  is  a  very  bad  title, 
figured  as  to  box  office  value.  Too  many  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  prospective  customers  won’t  have  any  notion 
as  to  what  a  “centaur”  may  be.  This  will  sound  to 
them  like  something  in  which  they  are  not  particularly 
interested. 

If  befoi’e  this  comes  along  you  have  played  “His 
Hour”  and  “The  Snob,”  John  Gilbert’s  name  should 
he  worth  some  dough  at  the  box  office.  Eleanor  Board- 
man  and  Aileen  Pringle  have  also  done  some  good 
things  this  year,  and  so  it  would  seem  to  me  that  you 
should  concentrate  all  of  your  attention  upon  the  per¬ 
sonality  elements  in  trying  to  sell  this. 

Hammer  on  the  fact  that  King  Vidor  directed  this, 
and  mention  King’s  successful  productions,  like  “The 


Three  Wise  Fools,”  “Wild  Oranges,”  and  “His  Hour.” 

When  you  mention  Gilbert  and  Miss  Pringle  and 
Miss  Boardman,  don’t  take  it  for  granted  that  your 
folks  will  know  just  what  these  players  have  done 
lately.  Mention  the  individual  successes  of  each  in  the 
past  year.  When  you  have  done  that,  you  are  in  the 
position  of  presenting  a  production  carrying  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  four  personalities,  the  director  and  three 
players,  who  have  been  identified  with  a  dozen  very 
successful  productions. 

This  is  really  not  a  story.  It  is  a  characterization 
study.  It  presents  Gilbert  as  a  youth  who  is  greatly 
attracted  to  Eleanor  Boardman  until  he  meets  the 
vamp,  Miss  Pringle.  Gilbert  falls  hard  for  Miss  Prin¬ 
gle  and  they  go  along  together  until  Miss  Pringle 
shifts  her  affections  to  Philo  McCullough.  Gilbert 
swings  back  to  Miss  Boardman,  and  marries  her.  Later 
he  meets  Miss  Pringle  again  and  is  tempted  to  the  point 
of  going  to  her  house,  where  he  comes  to  a  realization 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  all  wrong,  and  returns  to  his 
wife,  Miss  Boardman. 

In  the  final  situation  of  this  they  use  the  same 
basic  idea  of  the  husband  hurrying  home  to  rescue  a 
letter  left  for  his  wife  which  was  used  a  year  or  so 
ago  in  John  Stahl’s  “The  Dangerous  Age.”  In  this, 
however,  they  make  the  rush  to  rescue  the  letter  quite 
ridiculous  by  the  fact  that  they  show  Gilbert  on  skis, 
rushing  down  various  mountain  sides,  with  so  many 
of  these  cuts  that  you  gather  the  impression  that  he 
must  have  been  in  Greenland  when  he  started  home. 
They  had  not  established  sufficiently  well  a  proper  dis¬ 
tance  between  Gilbert’s  and  Miss  Pringle’s  house  to 
prepare  you  for  the  shots  of  snow-covered  mountain¬ 
sides  that  Gilbert  slid  down  in  trying  to  reach  his 
house.  As  in  the  situation  in  “The  Dangerous  Age,” 
Gilbert  found  his  wife  waiting  with  a  smile,  and  he 
thought  that  the  letter  had  not  been  read,  only  to  dis¬ 
cover  later  that  she  had  read  the  letter  and  had  known 
all  the  time  about  his  inclination  to  trifle. 

They  have  a  bathing  girl  sequence  in  this  in  which 
Miss  Pringle  is  presented  in  a  one-piece  suit  that  leaves 
little  to  the  imagination.  It  establishes  for  all  time  the 
fact  that  Aileen  has  a  figger. 

They  planted  some  hokum  with  a  fat  girl  in  the 
bathing  girl  sequence,  and  here  and  there,  throughout 
the  offering,  laughs  were  put  across  by  rather  delib¬ 
erate  efforts  to  register  them. 

This  is  a  production  that  will  not  burn  up  the  cash 
registers  in  your  box  office,  establishing  record-break¬ 
ing  figures,  nor  is  it  one  that  will  cause  all  of  your  cus¬ 
tomers  to  rush  home  to  telephone  their  friends  to  see 
it,  hut  it  does  deliver  good  entertainment  for  those 
who  like  sophisticated  stuff.  I  believe  the  personali¬ 
ties  of  the  players  and  the  hits  of  business  put  across 
will  satisfy  most  anyone  who  looks  at  it. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  important  tasks 
that  you  have  in  selling  this  is  to  keep  your  prospec¬ 
tive  customers  from  dodging  this  because  of  the  title. 
You  must  either  concentrate  everything  upon  the 
director  and  three  prominent  players,  or  explain  the 
title  in  a  brief  and  comprehensive  manner,  so  that 
your  gang  will  have  their  curiosity  aroused. 
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DAVID  SMITH 

Director  of  Vitagraph 
Specials 

“CAPTAIN  BLOOD”  “CODE  OF  THE  WILDERNESS” 

“PAMPERED  YOUTH”  “BAREE,  SON  OF  KAZAN” 
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A  Cheap  Unreal  Meller  With  Some  Pretty  Scenic  Shots 


THOMAS  MEIGHAN 

in 

The  Alaskan 

Paramount 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Herbert  Brenon 

AUTHOR . James  Oliver  Curwood’s  novel  adapted 

by  Willis  Goldbeck. 

CAMERAMAN . James  Howe 

GET  ’EM  IN . Meighan’s  name  will  pull  for  short 

run,  but  if  fans  have  chance  to  talk  to  their 
neighbors,  your  business  on  this  will  die. 

PLEASE  ’EM . As  a  Meighan  production  this  is  a 

good  scenic.  As  entertainment  it  is  terrible. 

WHOOZINIT . Thomas  Meighan,  Estelle  Taylor, 

John  Sainpolis,  Frank  Campeau,  Anna  May 
Wong,  Alphonz  Ethier,  Maurice  Cannon  and 
Charles  Ogle. 

STORY  VALUES . I  don’t  know  what  was  in 

Curwood’s  story,  but  the  script  as  seen  on  the 
screen  was  sure  awful. 

TREATMENT . This  had  the  ci’udities  of  films 

made  years  ago  in  direction,  continuity,  develop¬ 
ment  and  acting.  Scenes  shot  away  from  the 
studio  were  particularly  poor. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Meighan  stood  around 

and  frowned  and  smiled.  It  didn’t  mean  a  thing. 
The  others  made  faces  and  tried  to  “emote”  at 
times,  but  this  never  has  a  chance  to  convince 
you  for  a  moment. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . There  were  some  very 

beautiful  shots,  but  towards  the  end  they  had  a 
lot  of  spots  where  snow-covered  mountains 
didn’t  match  into  the  composition  properly. 
The  best  value  of  this  is  its  scenic  beauty  in 
many  of  the  early  shots. 


A  few  more  of  these  and  Tom  Meighan  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  on  his  way  out.  Maybe  this  was  a  stoxy 
once.  As  screened  it  is  just  a  crime.  Through  gobs 
of  footage  they  rambled  along  with  titles  telling  you 
that  Tom  was  fighting  all  Alaska’s  battle  against  the 
great  business  interests  that  were  trying  to  ruin  the 
country.  The  only  thing  we  ever  saw  of  the  willuns’ 
activities  was  the  shot  in  the  first  reel  where  they 
dynamited  the  grave  of  Tom’s  mother  and  killed  his 
father  for  absolutely  no  good  reason.  No  one  would 
ever  think  of  doing  such  a  thing  under  any  conditions, 
except  some  guy  writing  wild  fiction  who  felt  the  need 
of  a  terrible  reason  to  make  you  hate  the  willun. 

The  shero  in  this  yarn,  played  by  Estelle  Taylor, 
was  the  willun ’s  “wife  in  name  only,”  and  the  last 
two-thirds  of  the  film  were  devoted  to  Tom’s  efforts  to 
save  her  because  when  he  had  looked  at  her  two  or 
three  times  he  knew  he  loved  her. 


They  ended  this  thing  with  that  very  new  and 
original  idea,  “the  attack  upon  the  cabin.”  After  the 
attacking  party  had  shot  away  a  lot  of  ammunition, 
Tom  took  the  shero  through  the  tunnel  into  the  “secret 
cave.”  Somehow  the  willun  and  his  party  knew  all 
about  the  “secret,”  and  they  walked  around  to  the 
other  end  of  the  tunnel,  where  Tom  and  the  chief 
willun  did  a  phoney  fight,  while  Frank  Campeau,  the 
trusty  foreman  what  worked  for  Tom,  stood  by  and 
shot  any  of  the  willun ’s  henchmen  who  endeavored  to 
break  up  the  fight  of  “the  two  strong  men.”  If  this 
needed  anything  awful  to  top  it  off,  the  fight  in  the 
cave  was  a  fitting  finish.  Frank  Campeau  is  a  darned 
good  trouper  and  he  had  a  few  flashes  that  were  right, 
but  it  sure  seemed  a  pity  to*  waste  him  on  this  sort  of 
junk. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  just  how  an  organization  like  the 
Lasky  crowd  can  put  out  this  sort  of  rot.  Without 
making  any  inquiries,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  this  got  all 
messed  up  because  they  went  away  off  from  the  studio 
and  shot  some  stuff,  then  tried  to  patch  it  together 
afterwards,  with  probably  many  arguments  before  and 
after  as  to  what  the  script  was  supposed  to  be.  Cer¬ 
tainly  I  cannot  believe  that  any  intelligent  organiza¬ 
tion  would  start  out  to  shoot  a  picture  with  a  script 
calling  for  such  a  finished  film  as  this  turned  out  to  be. 

Tom  Meighan  needs  a  certain  type  of  story  to  get 
the  best  results,  and  in  that  story  the  situations  must 
be  developed  so  that  Tom  can  dominate  quietly  with 
that  winning  smile  of  his.  In  this  thing  Tom  was  about 
as  important  as  one  of  the -horses. 

The  shots  made  on  the  boat  were  decidedely  crude 
as  to  treatment  and  lighting.  John  Sainpolis,  the  sec¬ 
ond  villain,  was  made  to  attack  Anna  May  Wong  in  a 
passageway  on  a  steamer  where  anyone  and  everyone 
could  have  observed  his  actions.  There  were  many 
noticeable  crudities  in  the  handling  of  this.  Estelle 
Taylor  jumped  from  the  steamer  and  started  to  swim, 
very  apparently  naked.  She  was  picked  up  by  an 
Indian  who  had  dropped  a  canoe  overboard,  and  when 
he  fished  her  out  of  the  ocean  she  had  on  a  bathing  suit. 

The  trouble  with  this  sort  of  production  is  that  it 
starts  off  impressively  and  then  goes  so  utterly  blah 
that  people  begin  to  laugh  at  it  and  not  with  it.  When 
they  leave  the  theater  they  speak  unkindly  to  their 
friends,  and  the  net  result  is  that  the  last  half  of  the 
run  suffers  with  an  acute  attack  of  “emptyseatus.” 

Possibly  Mr.  Brenon  was  advised  while  he  was 
shooting  this  that  he  was  to  do  “Peter  Pan,”  with  the 
result  that  he  became  mentally  so  engrossed  with  the 
possibilities  of  Barrie’s  fairy  tale  that  he  couldn’t  be 
annoyed  with  regarding  this  hokum  melodrama  as  any¬ 
thing  to  give  serious  attention  to.  I  hope  that  was 
what  caused  this  to  be  so  wrong,  because  I  would  hate 
to  think  that  Herb  considered  this  a  good  picture. 

Stars  of  the  Tom  Meighan  caliber  must  watch 
their  step  from  now  on,  because  the  folks  have  begun 
to  shop  rather  persistently  for  good  pictures.  Attend¬ 
ance  figures  are  going  perilously  downward  on  these 
routine  star  offerings  that  mean  nothing.  If  you  don’t 
have  to  play  this,  I  would  forget  it.  If  you  have  been 
hooked,  I  would  advertise  it  carefully. 
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“YOUNG  IDEAS” 
“BUTTERFLY” 

“PRICE  OF  PLEASURE” 

— for  Universal 


“RECKLESS  ROMANCE” 

— for  Christie 

“SEVEN  CHANCES” 
Buster  Keaton 


“RECREATION  OF  BRYAN  KENT” 

Principal  Pictures 

“ZANDER  THE  GREAT” 
Cosmopolitan 


T.  Roy  Barnes  and  Bessie  Crawford 

We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas 


I  work  for  anybody,  any  time,  any  place,  any  where. 

(If  they  pay  me  my  salary) 

For  all  other  arguments  see  Benny  Rothwell 
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Not  So  Good- --Cortez  Helps  It  But  It’s  Always  a  Movie 


Bebe  Daniels  and  Ricardo  Cortez 
in 

Argentine  Love 
Paramount 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR  . Allan  Dwan 

AUTHOR . Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez’  story,  adapted 

by  John  Russell.  Scenario  by  Gerald  Duffy. 

CAMERAMAN . J.  Roy  Hunt 

GET  ’EM  IN . The  title  of  this  tied  with  the 

thought  that  Cortez  is  being  groomed  to  do  Val¬ 
entino  stuff  may  get  you  some  business.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  would  advise  you  to  wait  until  you 
get  something  better  before  you  yell  very  loud 
about  Cortez  in  Valentino  stuff. 

PLEASE  ’EM . There  is  some  elemental  meller 

hokum  in  this,  but  I  can’t  believe  that  any  gang 
will  really  like  it. 

WHOOZINIT . Bebe  Daniels,  Ricardo  Cortez, 

James  Rennie,  Jose  Allesandro,  Mario  Majeroni, 
Russ  Whital,  Olive  Chapin,  Julia  Hurley  and 
Mark  Gonzales. 

STORY  VALUES . Undoubtedly  the  well-known 

gent  what  wrote  this  made  it  a  good  yarn.  As 
shown  on  the  screen  it  is  awful  sick. 

TREATMENT . They  certainly  failed  to  make  this 

entertainment,  and  it  is  very  loosely  tied  to¬ 
gether. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS.  .  Cortez  gave  a  good  per¬ 
formance  as  the  heavy  who  really  made  you  like 
him,  but  Rennie  was  very  colorless  as  the  hero, 
and  Bebe  surely  doesn’t  belong  in  the  heavy  dra¬ 
matic  stuff.  This  sadly  needed  some  splendid 
character  to  lift  it  and  provide  some  comedy 
values. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . The  atmospheric  back¬ 

ground  was  satisfactory  but  registered  nothing 
that  will  make  the  gang  rave. 

■ - o - 

For  the  most  part  this  was  a  thing  where  Cortez 
proved  himself  a  good  waiter.  That  young  man  stood 
at  the  gate  of  Robe’s  home  through  many  reels  so  that 
she  might  know  that  he  Avas  always  guarding  her  and 
at  the  same  time  keeping  others  from  her. 

The  story,  insofar  as  I  could  gather  from  A\diat 
they  had  on  the  screen,  AvavS  that  Bebe  Avas  supposed 
to  marry  Cortez,  but  fell  in  love  with  Rennie,  an  Amer¬ 
ican  engineer.  After  Cortez  had  resented  Bebe’s 
walkin’  out  on  him,  the  hero  Avas  obligingly  brought 
into  the  action  just  when  the  toAvn  folk  Avere  beating 
Bebe  up.  In  a  title  Bebe  asked  AArhat  angel  had  brought 
her  hero  to  her  when  she  needed  him  so  badly.  It  Avas 
no  angel,  dearie,  it  was  the  script  writer. 

Cortez  kept  right  on  insisting  that  he  Avas  gonna 
marry  Bebe,  despite  the  arrival  of  Friend  Hero,  and 


Bebe  almost  did  it  for  fear  that  tough  Ricardo  would 
stick  a  knife  in  Poor  Little  American  Engineer  Hero. 
They  stopped  them  before  the  wedding  Avas  pulled, 
however,  and  when  Ricardo  learned  that  the  hero  was 
Avilling  to  sacrifice  himself  because  he  thought  that 
Bebe  loved  Cortez,  then  our  willun,  Cortez,  declared 
that  he  Avas  as  much  of  a  gentleman  as  the  American, 
and  so  he  Avalked  forth  so  that  the  mob  might  shoot 
him  in  the  excitement  and  end  the  pitcher. 

Cortez  did  some  very  good  work.  I  really  believe 
that  if  they  handle  this  boy  right  he  will  be  able  to 
step  along  and  deliver  them  some  good  results.  The 
casting  of  Rennie  as  the  American  engineer  Avas  ter¬ 
rible.  Certainly  Bebe  Daniels  doesn’t  belong  in  these 
heavy,  emotional  things. 

A  lot  of  people  like  Bebe  Daniels  She  Avas  brought 
up  in  the  comedy  school,  and  she  has  rather  a  good 
sense  of  light  entertainment  values.  /  simply  cannot 
understand  A\diy  they  don’t  stick  her  in  things  Avhere 
she  could  cash  in  on  her  personality  and  her  ability 
to  put  over  hokum  touches  such  as  made  Mabel  Nor- 
mand  famous. 

The  chief  fault  with  this  one  is  that  it  never  really 
gets  anywhere.  At  no  time  do  the  dramatic  moments 
impress  you,  and  the  constant  cutting  to  Cortez  wait¬ 
ing  at  the  gate  becomes  most  monotonous. 

There  is  not  a  laugh  in  this  that  Avas  played  for 
a  laugh.  I  got  a  lot  of  laughs  out  of  the  thing,  bm  I 
didn’t  laugh  out  loud,  because  I  didn’t  Avant  to  dis 
turb  some  of  the  sleeping  customers. 

According  to  the  score  card,  they  had  a  great 
author  and  a  guy  to  write  a  treatment,  and  another 
guy  to  write  a  script,  and  then  good  old  Julian  John¬ 
son  to  Avrite  the  titles.  If  T  remember  right  there  AA^as 
another  felloAV  credited  Avith  having  supervised  Allan 
Dwan  in  the  making  of  this.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  someAA’hcre  in  this  lineup  they  should  have  been 
able  to  deliver  some  entertainment  A-alues.  Possibly 
the  fault  lies  in  just  what  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  there  Avere  too  many  people  fussing  with 
this  without  any  harmonious  meeting  of  minds. 

Apparently  Julian  Johnson  had  the  job  of  cover¬ 
ing  up  some  of  the  gaps  with  titles.  Sometimes  Julian 
succeeded  and  sometimes  he  didn’t. 

I  suppose  that  the  Paramount  organization  figures 
that  this  is  “just  one  of  those  things,”  and  if  they 
haven’t  that  attitude  about  it,  they  simply  charge  it 
up  on  the  list  of  mistakes  for  the  year  and  quit  worry¬ 
ing,  because  under  their  present  methods  the  “ex- 
ybiter”  has  to  take  it  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  and 
Ave  haven’t  yet  developed  many  theater  men  Avilling 
to  put  ’em  on  the  shelf. 

The  introduction  of  a  real  forceful  characteriza¬ 
tion  with  a  comedy  trend  would  have  helped  this  a 
lot,  because  it  would  have  taken  the  minds  of  the 
audience  off  of  Cortez  standing  at  the  gate  so  long. 
They  might  have  given  this  character  to  Bebe  as  a 
serArant  or  to  Cortez  as  a  servant.  In  either  case  it 
Avould  haAre  done  a  lot  for  the  picture. 

I  would  certainly  go  very  soft  pedal  with  this 
baby,  because  it  surely  comes  under  the  general  head¬ 
ing  of  “cheater.” 
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john  McDermott 

Director 

Feature  Length  Comedies  Are  More  Acceptable  to  the 
Exhibitor  Than  Any  Other  Type  of  Pictures.  Sure  Fire  Money 

Getters! 

Have  Several  Stories  of  This  Type  Available  for  Production 
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Great  Menace  Values  and  Fine  Locations .  A  Good  Action  Meller 


The  Border  Legion 


Paramount 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . ..Wm.  K.  Howard 

AUTHOR . Zane  Grey’s  novel  adapted  by  Geo. 

C.  Hull. 

CAMERAMAN . Alvin  Wyckoff 

GET  ’EM  IN . This  is  just  a  plain  meller  with 


'  an  excellent  menace  as  a  central  figure  but  I 
believe  that  you  can  do  some  business  with  it 
if  you  will  concentrate  on  getting  in  the  gang 
who  like  action. 

PLEASE  ’EM . The  splendid  locations  used  to 

provide  an  atmospheric  background  and  the  per¬ 
sonalities  of  the  players  lift  this  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  meller  rut  and  make  it  the  sort  of  enter¬ 
tainment  that  an  awful  lot  of  movie  fans  will 
eat  up. 

WHOOZINIT . Antonio  Moreno,  Helene  Chad¬ 

wick,  Rockcliffe  Fellowes,  Charles  Ogle,  Gibson 
Gowland,  James  Corey,  Edward  Gribbon  and 
Luke  Cosgrove. 

STORY  VALUES . Basically  this  is  the  presenta¬ 

tion  of  a  few  episodes  from  the  life  of  a  famous 
outlaw  of  the  frontier  days.  There  is  some  good 
drama,  but  it  rests  principally  upon  the  action 
values. 

TREATMENT . The  visualization  has  been  done 

in  a  workmanlike  manner,  concentrating  on  lo¬ 
cation  values,  the  four  central  figures  in  the 
story  and  two  or  three  high  spots  of  action.  It 
is  a  picture  that  will  have  a  very  wide  appeal 
because  so  much  footage  has  been  centered 
around  the  two  menaces,  Fellowes  and  Gowland. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Rockcliffe  Fellowes 

gives  a  great  performance.  Gibson  Gowland 
does  the  difficult  task  of  seeming,  if  anything, 
even  tougher  than  Fellowes.  Helene  Chadwick 
as  the  shero  and  Antonio  Moreno  as  the  hero 
really  had  stick-around  parts  because  they  were 
more  or  less  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  willuns. 
There  were  some  effective  bits  put  across  by 
Charles  Ogle  in  a  dramatic  sequence  and  Eddie 
Gribbon  who  carried  the  burden  of  providing 
comedy. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . Seldom  if  ever  have  we 

had  as  many  good  locations  used  in  a  western. 
Folks  who  chuckle  inwardly  when  they  watch 
meller  on  the  screen  should  enjoy  this  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  beautiful  locations  used 
for  practically  all  of  the  exteriors. 

Paramount  lias  made  several  Zane  Grey  pictures. 
Other  producers  have  made  some  stories  by  Zane  Grey 
and  a  lot  of  western  mellers  that  were  of  the  same 
type,  but  did  not  have  the  Zane  Grey  mark  on  them. 
I  believe  that  for  several  reasons  this  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  best  Zane  Grey  films  that  has  ever 
been  made  because  the  director  has  concentrated  at¬ 
tention  upon  two  central  characters  who  were  most 
effective  in  their  presentation  of  real  menace. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  “a  story  is  as  strong 


as  its  menace”  and  with  that  as  a  rule  to  go  by,  this 
as  visualized,  has  great  values  because  they  surely 
did  register  Mr.  Fellowes  as  a  good  hard  guy  and  yet 
they  kept  him  human,  while  Gibson  Gowland  with  a 
rough  muff  on  his  face  stayed  tough  right  down  to  the 
finish.  Tony  Moreno  was  handicapped  as  the  hero 
because  he  was  left  rather  helpless  most  of  the  time, 
as  for  instance  in  the  one  sequence  where  he  did  a  wild 
ride  apparently  to  rescue  the  shero,  only  to  fall  ex¬ 
hausted  when  he  entered  the  cabin.  He  was  without 
a  gun  or  anything  else  to  help  him  in  doing  any  real 
rescuing. 

Personally  I  fell  in  love  with  the  locations  they 
used  in  this.  Certainly,  in  the  early  part  of  the  film 
and  in  doing  the  wild  Buffalo  Bill  Wild  West  show 
stage  coach  chase  that  came  near  the  end,  they  did 
show  us  some  of  the  prettiest  shots  that  we  have  ever 
had  on  the  screen  outside  of  short  stuff  made  as  scenics. 

They  used  a  foreword  on  this  one  wherein  the 
author  went  on  to  explain-  that  the  real  west  was  if 
anything  wilder  than  might  be  gathered  from  seeing 
the  film.  This  foreword  was  undoubtedly  placed  for 
the  purpose  of  stopping  the  wise-crackers  from  kid- 
din’  this  thing  because  of  the  rather  nonchalant  man¬ 
ner  in  which  people  shot  one  another.  They  might  also 
have  been  afraid  of  the  situation  where  at  the  end 
the  remaining  four  willuns  shot  one  another  most  oblig¬ 
ingly  so  that  the  hero  and  shero  could  depart  in  peace. 

One  of  the  best  sequences  in  this  was  the  action 
where  (lie  band  of  cutthroats  led  by  Fellowes  planned 
to  clean  out  a  gold  camp  and  were  betrayed  by  one 
of  the  gang,  who  tipped  off  the  camp  with  the  result 
that  the  bandits  rode  into  an  ambush.  Every  small 
boy  from  six  to  sixty  has  somewhere  in  his  makeup 
a  love  of  the  wild  and  woolly  gentleman  who  uses  two 
guns  and  shoots  promiscuouslike  whether  that  character 
be  hero  or  willun.  They  will  all  love  to  see  Fellowes 
fight  his  way  out  of  this  situation  after  killing  the 
traitor,  not  because  they  approve  of  the  way  this 
willun  kills  people,  but  just  because  they  like  to  see 
a  guy  get  out  of  a  situation  where  some  traitor  was 
about  to  have  him  shot  up. 

They  didn’t  miss  many  of  the  well  known  hokum 
gags.  They  even  got  aroiind  to  the  point  of  having 
the  two  toughest  of  the  tough  birds  cut  cards  for  the 
girl.  I  don’t  know  whether  it  was  deliberately  inten¬ 
tional  or  not,  but  as  this  was  developed  Rockcliffe  Fel¬ 
lowes  easily  gained  more  sympathy  than  Tony  Moreno 
because  Fellowes  was  given  the  big  things  to  do  while 
Tony  had  only  one  of  those  “mean  well”  hero  parts 
where  he  had  to  stick  around  and  wait  for  the  finish. 
Tt  is  true  that  Tony  did  some  heroic  things,  but  he 
never  quite  had  the  chance  to  pull  the  sympathy  away 
from  Fellowes  who  was  started  as  a  menace  and  then 
played  strong  for  sympathy. 

They  went  pretty  broad  in  getting  their  laughs, 
but  Eddie  Gribbon  really  registers  some  good  comedy 
moments. 

I  think  you  can  make  a  little  noise  about  this  one 
if  you  will  particularly  concentrate  on  the  historical 
angle  and  attempt  to  gather  those  who  are  especially 
interested  in  meller  action. 
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Olga  Printzlau 

Recent  Adaptations: 

“AGE  OF  INNOCENCE”  and  “THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A  CONSCIENCE” 

For  Warner  Brothers 

“MOONLIGHT  KISSES” 

— Universal 

“HER  MARKET  VALUE" 

— M.  P.  D.  A. 

1770  El  Cerrito  GRanite  9905 
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One  o/*  Those  Things  Helped  By  Some  Good  Touches 


BEBE  DANIELS 
in 

Dangerous  Money 

Paramount 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR  . Frank  Tuttle 

AUTHOR . John  Russell’s  story  based  on  Robert 

Herrick’s  novel,  “Clark’s  Field,’’  adapted  by 
Julie  Herne. 

CAMERAMAN . J.  Roy  Hunt 

GET  ’EM  IN . I  can’t  see  any  draw  in  this  beyond 

Bebe’s  personal  following.  It  isn’t  worth  stand¬ 
ing  on  your  head  about. 

PLEASE  ’EM . There  were  some  good  little  char¬ 

acter  touches  in  the  first  part  of  this,  but  it 
died  half  way  through,  and  a  flurry  of  meller 
at  the  finish  failed  to  revive  it. 

WHOOZINIT . Bebe  Daniels,  Tom  Moore,  William 

Powell,  Dolores  Cassinelli,  Mary  Foy,  Edward 
O’Connor,  Peter  Lang  and  Charles  Slattery. 

STORY  VALUES . It  is  the  boob-inheriting-a-for- 

tune  yarn  with  variations.  There  are  no  dra¬ 
matic  situations  that  really  carry  a  kick,  and  as 
a  comedy  it  flops. 

TREATMENT . Frank  Tuttle  has  delivered  quite 

a  number  of  very  good  little  touches,  but  these 
were  unable  to  carry  it  beyond  the  half-way 
mark;  after  they  went  abroad  it  flopped. 
CHARACTERIZATIONS. . .  .Bebe  has  some  good  bits 
and  Tom  Moore  gives  an  excellent  performance. 
The  others  dressed  the  set  with  more  or  less 
success. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . Some  of  the  photography 

was  good  and  the  early  atmospheric  shots  of 
the  little  house  by  the  East  River  Bridge  were 
splendid,  but  frequently  the  photography  was 
not  so  good,  with  lightings  that  did  not  show 
Bebe  at  her  best. 

When  it’s  all  over  the  gang  will  chalk  this  up  as 
just  “another  one  of  those  things.”  If  they  like  Bebe 
Daniels  and  Tom  Moore  there  will  not  be  much  grum¬ 
bling.  If  they  came  in  expecting  a  real  picture  they 
will  leave  with  a  sense  of  only  having  seen  a  fair 
movie. 

This  thing  started  off  with  some  little  touches 
of  characterization  and  a  few  bits  of  business  that 
gave  indication  of  a  corking  good  film.  I  began  to 
be  glad  that  Paramount  had  hired  Frank  Tuttle  and 
then  the  script  began  to  wobble  and  the  scenes  began 
to  miss,  with  the  result  that  for  several  reels  it  slumped 
terribly,  with  a  final  bit  of  melodrama  at  the  finish 
only  able  to  pull  it  a  little  bit  out  of  the  depths. 

The  vai’n  was  built  around  the  well  known  skele¬ 
ton  of  the  great  fortune  left  to  the  shero  with  a  lost 
will  bequeathing  it  to  the  hero.  Bebe  went  to  Europe 
and  spent  money  in  gobs  while  accumulating  a  lot  of 
hangers-on  who  were  assisting  her  in  the  task  of  over¬ 
drawing  at  the  bank.  Tom  Moore,  the  hero,  was  sent 
to  Europe  to  stop  her  extravagances,  but  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  a  lovers’  quarrel,  with  the  result 
that  Bebe  married  a  weakling  lounge  lizard  who  had 
been  playing  for  her  dough.  Right  there  they  went 
wrong,  because  folks  who  like  this  type  of  ordinary 


yarn  do  not  like  to  see  their  shero  married  to  a  bum, 
even  though  he  be  killed  off  in  the  last  reel  so  that 
she  may  go  into  a  clutch  with  the  hero.  They  could 
have  provided  plenty  of  complications  without  leaping 
the  hurdle  and  having  Bebe  actually  become  this 
gink’s  wife. 

Finally  Bebe  discovered  about  the  lost  will  and 
ordered  the  man  who  offered  to  sell  it  to  her  to  take 
it  to  Tom’s  lawyer.  When  Tom  was  told  about  the 
will,  he  told  Bebe  that  he  didn’t  want  tire  money, 
but  that  she  could  have  it  because  she  had  become 
accustomed  to  luxury.  Inasmuch  as  Bebe  had  thrown 
Tom  flat  to  marry  an  awful  sap,  I  can’t  feel  that  any¬ 
body  will  believe  that  he  would  refuse  to  take  the 
million  under  the  circumstances.  If  he  wanted  to  do 
something  for  Bebe  he  could  have  taken  the  million 
and  given  her  a  pension.  He  would  hardly  have  per¬ 
mitted  her  to  keep  all  the  dough  so  that  her  funny¬ 
looking  husband  could  help  spend  it. 

There  were  some  very  good  little  bits  in  the  early 
reels,  such  as  Bebe’s  fussing  with  the  fan  which  she 
bought  from  a  boarder  for  a  dollar,  the  chewing-gum 
gag  where  she  went  into  the  big  meeting  with  chew¬ 
ing  gum  all  over  her  gloves,  the  bit  where  two  boys 
broke  off  enjoying  a  bottle  of  pop  to  fight  over  a  piece 
of  money  thrown  to  them  by  Tom,  and  the  gag  which 
Bebe  learned  early  in  the  story,  “The  pleasure  is  all 
mine.”  Such  little  touches  help  to  lift  this  out  of  the 
movie  rut.  The  introduction  of  the  candy  hearts  with 
mottoes  on  them  helped.  It  is  little  things  like  that 
which  these  young  directors  slip  into  pictures,  because 
they  are  making  a  more  sincere  effort  to  do  human 
things,  that  justify  the  hope  that  a  dozen  new  directors 
in  the  industry  each  year  will  be  tremendously  helpful 
to  the  production  of  more  good  films. 

Some  of  the  foreign  atmosphere  was  pretty  good. 
Some  of  it  was  not  so  good.  Tom’s  arrival  abroad  was 
tricked  in  with  some  scenic  shots  in  an  effective  man¬ 
ner.  Few  will  catch  it. 

The  sequences  abroad  which  were  supposed  to 
carry  a  jazz  atmosphere  cannot  be  favorably  compared 
to  other  jazz  or  flapper  pictures.  The  one  bit  of  cut¬ 
ting  a  gild’s  skirt  off  to  provide  an  impromptu  bathing 
suit  was  good. 

As  presented,  the  story  failed  to  give  either  Bebe 
or  Tom  forceful  characters.  Tom  went  abroad  to  tell 
Bebe  where  to  get  off  at  and  failed  utterly.  That 
made  him  weak.  Bebe  told  Tom  where  to  get  off  and 
then  weakened  at  the  last  minute,  which  made  her  a 
bit  unsympathetic,  with  the  weakening  made  tremen¬ 
dously  worse  by  her  actually  marrying  the  lounge 
lizard  and  fortune-hunter. 

When  they  slipped  into  the  melodramatic  se¬ 
quences  at  the  end,  the  early  shots  planting  the  room 
catching  on  fire  were  not  so  good,  but  the  bit  of  having 
Bebe’s  fall  checked  by  a  knot  caught  under  a  radiator 
pipe  carried  a  bit  of  a  kick.  The  husband’s  fall  to  his 
death  has  another  little  kick.  Both  of  these  would 
have  been  much  more  effective  with  better  treatment 
for  the  early  shots  of  the  sequence  and  better  cutting. 

This  is  a  Bebe  Daniels  movie  of  a  little  better 
than  ordinary  program  movie  caliber.  Don’t  get  care¬ 
less  with  your  adjectives  or  you  may  regret  it. 
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Productions  of  1924 


‘  'Through  the  Dark” 

Colleen  Moore  —  Cosmopolitan  Prod. 


“The  Hill  Billy” 

Jack  Pickford  —  United  Artists  Prod. 


“The  Foolish  Virgin” 

Elaine  Hammerstein  —  Columbia  Prod. 


“The  Midnight  Express” 

Elaine  Hammerstein  —  Columbia  Prod. 


“Zander  the  Great” 

Marion  Davies  —  Cosmopolitan  Prod. 
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Clever  Cast  and  Titles,  and  Unusual  Situation  Make 

This  Good 


The  Fast  Set 

Paramount 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Wm.  de  Mille 

AUTHOR . Frederick  Lonsdale’s  play,  “Spring 

Cleaning,’’  adapted  by  Clara  Beranger, 

CAMERAMAN . L.  Guy  Wilky 

GET  ’EM  IN . You  have  a  good  title  and  cast 

to  play  with  here,  and  you  can  afford  to  bill 
this  as  a  clever  presentation  of  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  the  somewhat  rapid  society  folks. 
PLEASE  ’EM . The  very  good  cast,  a  few  ex¬ 

cellent  situations  and  many  clever  sub-titles 
put  this  over  as  good  entertainment,  although 
many  folks  may  not  particularly  care  for  it 
because  it  is  inclined  to  be  a  little  preachy 
and  lacks  the  elemental  simple  love  romance 
that  has'such  a  general  appeal  with  the  aver¬ 
age  mentality. 

WHOOZINIT . Betty  Compson,  Adolphe  Men¬ 

jou,  Elliott  Dexter,  Zasu  Pitts,  Dawn  O’Day, 
Grace  Carlyle,  Claire  Adams,  Rosalind  Byrne, 
Edgar  Norton,  Louis  Natheaux,  Eugenio  de 
Liguora  and  Fred  Walton. 

STORY  VALUES . This  is  all  built  around  one 

central  situation  v/here  a  husband  invites  a 
street-walker  to  dinner  to  contrast  her  against 
the  society  folk  with  whom  his  wife  has  been 
associating.  It  has  some  good  preachment 
and  comedy  values. 

TREATMENT . The  production  background  is 

distinctive  and  effective,  and  Mr.  de  Mille 
has  handled  h’s  players  in  a  manner  that  gave 
them  opportunities  to  do  some  rather  good 
work.  This  is  not  great,  but  it  is  good. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Menjou  easily  runs 

away  with  practically  all  of  the  situations. 
Zasu  Pitts  steals  the  bit  of  footage  in  which 
she  appears.  Miss  Compson,  Mr.  Dexter,  and 
the  other  players  are  all  right,  but  they  seem 
a  bit  hampered  by  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
doing  straight  stuff.  Menjou  and  Miss  Pitts 
were  the  only  ones  who  really  put  across  the 
subtle  shadings.  Claire  Adams  stood  out  very 
decidedly  on  account  of  her  beauty.  She  can 
be  anxious  to  show  this  to  any  one  to  prove 
how  she  screens  today. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . Generally  this  was  pho¬ 

tographed  in  a  manner  to  give  it  the  nice 
touch  of  distinction  to  hold  the  “high  society” 
thought.  The  sets  did  not  slam  you  in  the 
eye,  but  they  were  very  good,  and  the  lighting 
was  effective. 

I  did  not  see  the  play,  but  after  looking  over  the 
film  I  imagine  that  it  was  for  the  most  part  built 
around  the  one  situation  where  the  husband  brought 
the  street-walker  in  to  dinner  with  the  structure  for 
the  most  part  resting  upon  clever  dialogue.  As  a  bit 
of  screen  entertainment  this  is  good  enough  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  decidedly  worth  while,  but  it  lacks  big  sym¬ 
pathy  or  emotional  conflict  that  would  rank  it  high 


on  the  list  of  a  year’s  successes.  It  has  comedy  values, 
hut  not  enough  comedy  to  put  it  near  the  top  of  the 
list  in  that  class  of  pictures. 

Here  and  there  through  the  production  there  were 
good  little  touches  of  direction,  as  for  instance,  the 
bit  where  Mr.  de  Mille  got  rid  of  the  “clever”  folks 
introduced  in  the  first  sequence,  by  simply  showing 
closeups  of  the  hands  bidding  good-bye  to  the  hostess, 
Miss  Compson.  There  were  a  number  of  cleverly  writ¬ 
ten!  sub-titles  used  to  bridge  over  the  early  sequences. 
These  helped  rather  decidedly  in  carrying  this  along 
smoothly. 

Zasu  Pitts,  as  the  street-walker,  came  nearer  to  get¬ 
ting  an  emotional  touch  into  this  than  anyone  else, 
when  she  put  across  the  bit  with  the  child  where  she 
was  keeping  the  youngster  from  hearing  the  quarrel 
of  the  parents. 

Menjou  as  a  sophisticated  bachelor,  whose  “atten¬ 
tions  were  more  regular  than  his  intentions,”  gave  a 
performance  that  made  him  dominate  practically  all 
of  the  action  in  which  he  appeared.  The  part  was 
made  to  order  for  him.  In  the  first  part  of  the  film 
Mr.  Dexter  appeared  a  little  theatrical,  which  marred 
to  a  certain  extent  the  effectiveness  of  his  perform¬ 
ance.  Miss  Compson ’s  tittering  was  very  much  in  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  early  reels,  and  Betty  handled  a  very 
difficult  characterization  effectively  because  she  se¬ 
cured  just  enough  sympathy  to  hold  an  unsympathetic 
character  in  line  to  the  point  where  an  audience  ac¬ 
cepts  and  appreciates  a  happy  finale. 

T  am  frank  to  admit  that  I  was  rather  surprised 
at  the  manner  in  which  Claire  Adams  loomed  up  in 
this.  She  surely  did  screen  like  a  million  dollars,  and 
although  playing  a  minor  part,  she  was  decidedly  able 
to  attract  attention  without  effort  in  the  scenes  where 
she  appeared.  Miss  Adams  could  show  this  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  setting  herself  for  a  real  part, 
and  nearly  any  good  director  would  see  big  possibili¬ 
ties  there. 

In  exploiting  this  you  have  the  gate  wide  open 
insofar  as  the  story  goes  towards  giving  you  the  chance 
to  step  on  the  wild  doings  of  society  folks  who  live 
as  they  should  not.  It  is  a  question  that  depends  de¬ 
cidedly  upon  your  community  as  to  just  how  far  you 
should  go  in  your  exploitation  towards  playing  up  the 
off-color  character  of  most  of  the  folks  in  this  partic¬ 
ular  story,  but  surely  you  can  present  in  your  billing 
the  idea  that  the  husband  invited  the  lady  of  the  streets 
to  dinner  because  he  felt  that  that  was  the  only  way 
in  which  he  could  forcefully  bring  about  a  clash  that 
would  make  his  wife  realize  just  where  she  was  headed 
with  the  crowd  that  was  occupying  most  of  her  time. 

Of  course  you  have  a  remarkably  good  cast  to  talk 
about  here.  Be  careful  that  folks  do  not  get  the  im¬ 
pression  that  this  is  just  a  Betty  Compson  picture,  be¬ 
cause,  unfortunately,  Betty  has  been  shot  into  some 
very  ordinary  productions  in  the  past  year,  and  nat¬ 
urally  there  would  be  a  reaction  if  they  gathered  the 
impression  that  this  was  just  another  Betty  Compson 
film  of  very  ordinary  caliber.  This  could  be,  and 
should  be,  billed  as  a  Wm.  de  Mille  special. 
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A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS 

and 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

VIRGINIA  VALLI 

Starring  in 

UNIVERSAL-JEWEL  PRODUCTIONS 
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A  Marvelous  Gem  of  Sophisticated  Characterization 

Yell  About  It. 


POLA  NEGRI 
in 

Forbidden  Paradise 


Paramount 
Length  8  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Ernst  Lubitsch 

AUTHOR . Adapted  from  the  stage  play,  “The 

Czarina,”  by  Agnes  Christine  Johnson  and  Hans 
Kraly. 

CAMERAMAN . Charles  Van  Enger 

GET  ’EM  IN . You  can  yell  loud  and  long  about 


this.  I  would  advise  you  to  explain  that  this 
was  adapted  from  “The  Czarina,”  which  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  great  Russian  empress,  Catherine 
the  Great. 

PLEASE  ’EM . Rarely  have  we  had  a  more  beau¬ 

tifully  presented  bit  of  entertainment  filled  with 
subtle  sophistication.  There  are  hundreds  of 
little  bits  of  business  that  the  more  intelligent 
will  love,  and  there  are  great  basic  situations 
that  will  appeal  to  anyone  in  any  audience. 

WHOOZINIT . Pola  Negri,  Adolphe  Menjou,  Rod 

La  Rocque,  Pauline  Starke,  Fred  Malatesta, 
Nick  De  Ruiz  and  Mme.  D’Aumery. 

STORY  VALUES . There  is  nothing  better  as  a 

basic  situation  than  a  sophisticated  woman 
vamping  a  boob  who  MUST  like  it.  That  is 
really  the  central  idea  of  this  yarn. 

TREATMENT . From  start  to  finish  this  was 

filled  to  overflowing  with  sex  stuff  handled  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  never  slapped  you  in  the 
face,  but  always  gave  a  little  chuckle  because 
of  the  comedy  touches  used  in  placing  the 
points. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Pola  was  superb.  She 

was  photographed  beautifully,  and  she  did  her 
stuff  right  down  the  line.  Adolphe  Menjou 
comes  very  close  to  stealing  the  picture  from 
start  to  finish,  because  he  has  a  part  made  to 
order  for  him  to  do  his  little  tricks  of  panto¬ 
mime,  indicating  his  sophisticated  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  he  is  not  supposed  to  know.  Rod 
La  Rocque  handled  the  handsome  boob  hero 
stuff  very  effectively,  and  Pauline  Starke  gave 
a  sympathetic  touch  to  the  part  of  Rod’s  sweet¬ 
heart. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . A  wonderful  effect  of  size 

was  secured  by  some  nicely  constructed  sets  and 
some  beautifully  blended  paintings. 


As  entertainment  this  is  a  whiz.  It  deals  with 
about  the  sexiest  of  sex  situations,  and  yet  it  is  al¬ 
ways  funny,  rather  than  in  any  way  disagreeable.  No 
fair-minded  censor  could  ever  argue  about  this,  be¬ 
cause  Lubitsch  has  handled  it  so  beautifully  that  there 
is  nothing  actually  shown  that  anyone  could  properly 
take  offense  at.  There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
delightful  little  bits  of  business  that  cause  chuckles 
to  run  through  the  house,  which  is  proof  positive  that 
there  are  more  members  of  the  average  audience  capa¬ 


ble  of  catching  subtle  comedy  than  most  film  execu¬ 
tives  believe  exist. 

There  is  only  one  important  point  that  I  want  to 
raise  in  connection  with  this  production.  I  am  posi¬ 
tive  that  they  made  a  serious  mistake  in  failing  to 
register  this  as  a  story  based  fundamentally  on  the 
life  of  Catherine  the  Great,  of  Russia.  The  play,  ‘  ‘  The 
Czarina,”  as  done  in  New  York,  was  presented  not  as 
the  actual  life  of  Catherine,  but  with  the  star  playing 
the  part  of  Catherine  the  Great.  It  is  an  established 
fact  in  history  that  Catherine  did  grant  medals  to  her 
lovers,  along  with  positions  of  honor,  and  it  is  also 
an  established  fact  that  Catherine  picked  them  at  ran¬ 
dom  and  had  plenty  of  them. 

In  doing  this  film  Paramount  was  probably  afraid 
of  having  it  cursed  with  the  “costume  production” 
idea,  but  they  could  have  played  the  film  just  as  it 
has  been  played  with  about  four  changes  that  never 
would  have  been  noticed,  and  still  have  retained  the 
important  thought  that  this  was  not  a  bit  of  wild  fic¬ 
tion,  but  a  story  about  a  woman  who  really  did  the 
things  that  Pola  was  shown  to  be  doing. 

In  the  film  they  used  a  modern  automobile,  a  check 
book,  a  magazine  showing  bobbed  hair,  and  Menjou 
wore  modern  dress  clothes.  There  were  some  other 
modern  clothes,  but  so  far  as  the  clothes  were  con¬ 
cerned,  there  were  so  many  uniforms  that  all  could 
have  been  in  costume  of  the  period  of  Catherine  the 
Great,  such  as  the  costumes  that  were  worn  in  the 
theater,  without  anyone  thinking  “costume”  while  the 
film  was  in  the  progress  of  unfolding. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  have  been  the  su¬ 
preme  opportunity  for  Lubitsch  to  have  proved  for  all 
time  that  a  costume  picture  could  be  made  wherein 
the  players  were  real  human  beings.  Tf  this  had  been 
presented  as  the  story  of  Catherine  the  Great,  it  would 
have  added  to  the  exploitation  value,  and  would  also 
have  stopped  a  lot  of  possible  censorship  argument, 
because  it  would  have  been  a  presentation  of  historical 
facts.  The  fact  that  czars  and  czarinas  have  gone  out 
of  fashion  in  Russia  would  have  made  this  a  safe  bit  of 
history  to  present,  because  Russia  doesn’t  care  today 
what  you  say  about  its  former  royalty. 

So  far  as  you  theater  men  are  concerned,  you  need 
not  worry  about  the  modern  angle,  because  it  has  been 
shot  that  way  and  cannot  be  changed.  I  would  strenu¬ 
ously  urge,  however,  that  you  tie  into  your  advertising 
the  fact  that  this  story  is  a  modernized  presentation  of 
the  manner  in  which  Catherine  the  Great  ran  her  Rus¬ 
sian  court,  because  that  point  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  many  folks  who  may  not  be  informed  regarding  that 
spicy  bit  of  i*ather  ancient  history. 

Pola  can  be  very  thankful  that  they  brought 
Lubitsch  over  on  the  lot  to  do  this  picture  with  her. 
It  is  a  gem.  Lubitsch  can  be  very  thankful  that  he  had 
Menjou  to  do  the  part  of  the  prime  minister.  Adolphe 
does  an  awful  lot  for  the  picture.  Rod  La  Rocque,  in  the 
part  of  the  boob  who  finds  himself  forced  to  accept 
the  loving  advances  of  his  queen,  gets  away  with  a 
rather  difficult  part  very  effectively.  Rod’s  handsome 
appearance  in  this  will  make  him  a  lot  of  new  fans. 
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Hersholt 

— a  few  New  York  comments  about 
Marcus  in 

“GREED” 

— direction  of  Erich  von  Stroheim 
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I  cannot  think  of  any  player  who  could  have  so 
adequately  played  Marcus  as  Jean  Hersholt. 

— Louella  Parsons  in 
N.  Y.  Amreican 

Jean  Hersholt  is  excellent. 

— G.  Gerhard  in 
N.  Y.  World 

Jean  Hersholt  gives  a  magnificent  performance. 

— IS.  Y.  Post 

Jean  Hersholt — what  an  actor  he  is!  .  .  . 

— Mildred  Spain  in 
IS.  Y.  Daily  News 

This  picture  brings  to  light  three  great  character  per¬ 
formances  by  Jean  Hersholt,  Zasu  Pitts,  and  Gibson  Gow- 
land.  Those  three  players  are  made  for  all  time  as  far  as 
the  screen  is  concerned.  Each  individually  scored  a 
tremendous  personal  success. 

— Fred  in 
V  ariety 
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Excellent  Treatment  Makes  Ordinary  Story  Entertain 


The  Garden  of  Weeds 
Paramount 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . James  Cruze 

AUTHOR . Leon  Gordon’s  and  Doris  Marquette’s 

play  adapted  by  Walter  Woods  and  Anthony 
Coldewey. 

CAMERAMAN . Karl  Brown 

GET  ’EM  IN . You  will  have  to  sell  this  intelli¬ 

gently  as  a  clever  comedy  drama  produced  with 
that  pleasing  Cruze  touch,  because  the  gang  is 
probably  somewhat  sour  on  some  of  Betty’s  re¬ 
cent  offerings. 

PLEASE  ’EM . This  is  excellent  entertainment. 

The  characters  are  not  exactly  nice  people  and 
the  story  is  not  great,  but  the  way  they  do  things 
makes  it  real  stuff. 

WHOOZINIT . Betty  Compson,  Warner  Baxter, 

Rockcliffe  Fellows,  Charles  Ogle,  King  Zany, 
William  Austin,  Lilyan  Tashman,  A1  St.  John, 
Lucille  Thorndike,  William  Turner  and  Toyo 
Fujito. 

STORY  VALUES . The  central  mechanics  are 

rather  old,  everything  being  concentrated 
around  the-woman-with  a-past-who-failed-to-tell- 
her-husband-before-she-married-him  idea. 

TREATMENT . No  one  will  ever  stop  to  analyze 

the  story  in  this  because  Cruze  and  his  script 
men  have  so  deftly  developed  the  character 
touches  and  clever  bits  of  business  that  the  play¬ 
ers  and  the  directorial  treatment  dominate  your 
attention  at  all  times. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Rockcliffe  Fellows  steals 

the  picture  with  Betty  and  Warner  Baxter  doing 
excellent  work.  Charlie  Ogle  is  good  and  A1  St. 
John  makes  a  comedy  characterization  stick  out 
like  a  sore  thumb.  Wm.  Austin  registers  some 
well-earned  laughs.  The  rest  of  the  cast  were 
very  good. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . The  production  values 

were  good,  principally  because  they  helped  to 
establish  characterization  and  provide  good  box 
office  variety. 

- o - 

Jimmy  has  done  very  well  by  the  “Missus”  in 

what  he  has  delivered  here.  It  is  the  best  picture 

Betty  has  had  in  a  long  time.  It  proves  what  can  be 

done  when  a  smart  crew  take  a  more  or  less  shop-worn 


story  and  bring  out  all  of  the  characterization  high¬ 
lights  that  make  the  players  human  without  overlook¬ 
ing  comedy  values. 

This  has  several  corking  dramatic  situations  but 
it  is  also  a  splendid  comedy. 

Rockcliffe  Fellows  is  one  of  the  best  menaces  on 
the  screen  when  he  is  handled  right.  He  was  handled 
properly  in  this.  Betty  had  plenty  of  chance  to  look 
very  beautiful  and  also  a  chance  to  do  some  good  troop¬ 
ing.  There  was  only  one  spot  in  which  I  thought  that 
they  had  two  or  three  bad  closeups  of  Betty  and  that 
was  in  the  scene  at  the  end  of  the  picture,  following 
the  dinner  where  Fellows,  Baxter  and  Betty  were  to¬ 
gether.  There  were  several  closeups  here  where  Betty 
was  crying.  I  think  they  should  have  shot  this  stuff 
if  possible  so  that  she  wouldn’t  have  looked  quite  so 
messed  up.  The  gang  do  like  to  see  their  beautiful 
stars  stay  beautiful,  even  when  they  are  hitting  the 
emotional  highspots. 

They  did  one  thing  in  this  that  I  appreciated  very 
much.  All  through  the  picture  they  never  stopped  to 
tell  you  what  kind  of  a  business  Rockcliffe  Fellows  was 
in  and  I  want  to  cheer  any  crowd  that  has  sense  enough 
to  do  that  because  actually  it  didn’t  make  the  least 
hit  of  difference  what  kind  of  a  deal  he  was  interested 
in  because  the  only  essential  point  was  that  he  was  a 
crook.  Most  of  our  picture  makers  and  story  writers 
would  have  wanted  to  waste  a  lot  of  perfectly  good 
footage  and  titles  going  into  detail  about  just  what 
kind  of  crooked  business  Fellows  wanted  to  put  over. 

They  opened  this  with  some  bathing-girl  stuff  that 
has  good  box  office  value.  They  opened  Betty  in  a 
bathtub.  That  took  me  back  to  “The  Miracle  Man” 
and  it  makes  good,  lobby  display  stuff.  There  was 
enough  variety  to  the  atmospheric  background  to  give 
you  a  good  lot  of  pictures  to  shoot  out  in  front  of  the 
house. 

Your  chief  problem  with  this,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  make 
it  clear  to  your  gang  that  this  is  very  good  entertain¬ 
ment  with  a  lot  of  real  laughs.  Play  up  the  fact  that 
Jim  Cruze  made  it  and  remind  them  of  some  of  the 
splendid  comedy  successes  that  Jim  has  turned  out. 
You  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  just  because 
they  may  not  have  liked  some  of  Betty’s  recent  pro¬ 
ductions,  they  shouldn’t  overlook  this  one  because  this 
is  good  stuff. 

Warner  Baxter  made  a  hero  part,  that  might  have 
been  rather  a  st.ick-a round  sort  of  thing,  mean  a  lot 
and  Warner  and  Cliff  Fellows  did  the  “  when-strong- 
inen-meet”  stuff  most  effectively.  It  was  interesting  to 
see  A1  St.  John,  who  has  spent  so  much  time  in  slap¬ 
stick  comedy,  do  a  legitimate  comedy  characterization. 
A1  put  it  over. 

They  get  a  nice  element  of  suspense  developed 
around  the  point  of  whether  or  not  the  husband,  Bax¬ 
ter,  really  knows  about  Betty’s  past  and  they  build  into 
the  final  situation  very  effectively  by  starting  the  eve¬ 
ning  off  with  Baxter  employing  Fellows’  former  Jap 
servant.  This  final  situation  is  developed  with  a  nicety 
that  makes  it  very  effective.  Although  this  should  not 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  films  of  the  year, 
certainly  it  shows  what  can  be  done  by  the  intelligent 
handling  of  more  or  less  ordinary  story  material. 
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ROBERT  AGNEW 


‘WINE  OF  YOUTH” 
‘THOSE  WHO  DANCE” 
‘BROKEN  BARRIERS” 
‘WINE” 


‘‘TROUBLES  OF  A  BRIDE’ 
“LOVE’S  WHIRLPOOL” 
“CHECKERS” 

“THE  SQUARE  PEG” 


“THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A  CONSCIENCE” 


HEmpstead  1161 
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Personalities  And  Touches  Make  Old  Formula  Entertain. 


RICHARD  DIX 
in 

Manhattan 

Paramount 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . R.  H.  Burnside 

AUTHOR . Jeffery  Farnol’s  story,  “The  Definite 

Object,’’  adapted  by  Paul  Sloane  and  Frank  W. 


Tuttle. 

CAMERAMAN . Hal  Rosson 

GET  ’EM  IN . You  will  have  to  convince  them 


that  this  is  entertainment  because  I  question  if 
Dix  has  enough  popularity  to  pull  big  business 
on  his  own. 

PLEASE  ’EM . This  is  a  straight  formula  movie 

but  it  has  good  basic  values  and  an  interesting 
cast  which  helps  to  give  it  a  wallop. 

WHOOZINIT . Richard  Dix,  Jacqueline  Logan, 

Gregory  Kelly,  George  Seigmann,  Gunboat 
Smith,  Oscar  Figman,  Edna  Mae  Oliver,  and 
Alice  Chapin. 


STORY  VALUES . The  mechanical  skeleton  is 

very  ancient  but  it  has  always  been  rather  sure 
fire. 

TREATMENT . From  start  to  finish  they  have 


dressed  up  the  story  skeleton  with  some  good 
gags  and  the  cast  contained  interesting  person¬ 
alities  who  helped  to  make  the  action  hold  your 
interest. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Dix  is  decidedly  pleas¬ 

ing  as  the  carefree  millionaire  hero.  George 
Seigmann  is  a  great  menace  and  Gregory  Kelly 
gives  a  splendid  weakling  performance.  Jackie 
Logan  as  the  pure  flower  of  the  underworld 
almost  makes  you  believe  it. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . They  didn’t  go  out  of  their 

way  to  achieve  any  startling  effects  but.  there 
were  many  good  little  bits  of  atmospheric  detail. 


This  is  not  what  might  be  called  a  whiz,  but  it  is 
excellent  routine  entertainment.  The  old  formula  of 
the  young  millionaire  who  is  bored  to  death,  drifting 
into  the  underworld  for  a  thrill,  is  given  without  any 


new  twists.  After  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  sweet 
young  thing,  he  finishes  it  off  with  a  wild  fight  against 
the  menace  who  has  been  trying  to  make  the  SAveet 
young  thing  liis’n. 

I  believe  that  the  fans  will  like  this  even  though 
they  do  know  from  start  to  finish  just  what  is  going 
to  happen  because  of  it  having  been  shown  to  them 
so  many  times  before.  As  soon  as  they  get  past  the 
first  sequence  where  Dix  is  registered  as  one  of  those 
too  wealthy  youths  who  is  seeking  a  thrill,  the  wise 
ones  will  all  know  that  he  is  going  to  meet  some  poor 
but  proud  young  lady  in  rags  who  will  come  to  his 
arms  eventually  after  he  whips  the  tough  guy  who  is 
threatening  her  peace  of  mind. 

I  wish  someone  would  in  some  way  arrange  to  get 
Young  Gregory  Kelly  out  here  on  the  Coast  so  that  he 
could  get  a  real  shot  at  some  of  the  better  film  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Young  Kelly  is  not  very  well  known  in  pic¬ 
tures  but  he  has  done  some  splendid  work  in  the  New 
York  theater  and  he  puts  over  the  weakling  part  in 
this  in  a  way  that  no  other  player  working  before  the 
camera  could  have  done. 

Evidently  realizing  that  this  was  an  ancient  for¬ 
mula  they  made  good  use  of  a  number  of  pleasing  gags 
with  the  result  that  this  carries  a  goodly  number  of 
laughs.  In  the  very  first  sequence  they  introduce  a 
ventriloquist  bit  where  we  learn  that  Dix  had  been 
out  the  night  before  with  a  ventriloquist  and  had  fin¬ 
ished  up  a  drunken  party  by  bringing  home  the  dummy 
to  go  to  bed  with  him.  The  ventriloquist  gag  was  in¬ 
troduced  later  on  when  Dix  entertained  a  lot  of  kid¬ 
dies  doAvn  in  the  slums  with  this  trick  he  had  learned 
on  the  drunken  party. 

The  gag  of  showing  Dix  fighting  with  Gunboat 
Smith  earned  some  laughs  and  the  bit  where  the  ser¬ 
vants  in  the  Dix  household  Avere  playing  Mah  Jong 
helped  to  lift  this  out  of  the  ordinary  cheap  meller  rut. 

By  the  introduction  of  little  touches  such  as  the 
frame  full  of  badges  on  the  wall  in  Seigmann ’s  office, 
they  made  his  poolroom  seem  rather  more  real  than 
the  ordinary  movie  poolroom  set.  Seigmann  Avas  a 
Avonderful  menace  and  will  be  thoroughly  hated.  There 
AArere  some  good  types  used  as  his  henchmen. 

Jackie  Logan  was  rather  pleasing  and  as  a  whole 
the  little  romance  between  Dix  and  Miss  Logan  carried 
the  elemental  values  that  send  a  gang  out  with  a  satis¬ 
fied  feeling  even  though  they  have  not  been  thrilled  to 
their  finger  tips.  I  cannot  feel  that  Dix  has  hit  the 
big  star  rating  as  yet  and  you  must  not  go  wild  in 
your  promises.  You  can  safely  tell  your  gang  that 
this  first  starring  picture  is  good  entertainment  which 
they  will  undoubtedly  enjoy. 

In  talking  about  Dix  in  your  exploitation  I  Avould 
concentrate  on  the  fact  that  he  has  that  likeable  clean- 
cut  personality  that  fits  in  between  the  sheik  type  and 
the  blue  shirt  hero  of  the  Avide  open  spaces. 

He  is  just  a  big,  good-looking  boy  who  in  every 
Avay  seems  wholesome  and  worthwhile.  You  might  sort 
of  concentrate  on  the  idea  that  he  is  not  the  sort  of 
boy  that  anyone  would  ever  call  a  lounge  lizard,  yet 
he  is  a  real  hero. 
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Claude  Gillingwater 

For  the  Season  of  1924 


“DADDIES” 

“HOW  TO  EDUCATE  A  WIFE” 
“MADONNA  OF  THE  STREETS” 


“IDLE  TONGUES” 

“THIEF  OF  PARADISE” 
“CHEAPER  TO  MARRY” 
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Very  Slow  Tempo  Mars  Colorful  Well  Produced  Film 


A  Sainted  Devil 
Paramount 
Length  8  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Joseph  Henabery 

AUTHOR . Rex  Beach’s  story  adapted  by  Forest 

Halsey. 

CAMERAMAN . Harry  Fishbeck 

GET  ’EM  IN . This  interesting  title  and  Rudy’s 

name  should  pull  excellent  business.  Trust  to 
that  and  don’t  make  wild  promises  about  the 
picture’s  merits. 

PLEASE  ’EM . Those  who  want  to  look  at  Rudy 

will  have  plenty  of  time  to  examine  him  care¬ 
fully,  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  exceptionally 
slow  tempo  of  most  of  the  action  will  make  a 
majority  of  the  customers  feel  that  this  misses. 

WHOOZINIT . Rudolph  Valentino,  Nita  Naldi, 

Helen  D’Algy,  Dagmar  Godowsky,  Jean  Del  Val, 
Antonio  D’Algy,  George  Siegmann,  Roger  Lyt- 
ton,  Isabel  West,  Louise  Lagrange,  Raphael  Bon- 
gini,  Frank  Montgomery,  William  Betts,  Edward 
Elkus,  A.  De  Rosa,  Ann  Brody,  Evelyn  Axzell 
and  Marie  Diller. 

STORY  VALUES . Although  this  had  a  great 

title,  I  question  its  choice  for  Rudy  because  he 
starts  with  his  bride  selected,  turns  a  former 
sweetheart  cold  and  fails  to  move  with  enough 
pep  through  the  action  to  give  the  fire  and  ro¬ 
mantic  suspense  that  his  fans  want. 

TREATMENT . It  looks  as  though  they  had 

given  so  much  time  to  getting  the  artistic  at¬ 
mosphere  perfect  and  to  photographing  the  star 
exactly  right  that  they  overlooked  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  building  forceful  dramatic  situations 
in  a  way  that  they  would  register. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Nita  Naldi  and  Dag¬ 

mar  Godowsky  give  excellent  vamp  reactions. 
George  Siegmann  is  a  great  menace.  Rudy  is 
splendid,  except  for  the  fact  that  a  good  part 
of  his  action  looked  as  if  it  had  been  taken,  with 
a  slow  motion  camera.  Helen  D’Algy  was  a 
good  sweet  shero.  The  rest  of  the  cast  was  quite 
satisfactory. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . This  was  very  beautifully 

produced  and  decidedly  artistic  as  to  photogra¬ 
phy  and  composition. 

- o - 

Really  it  looks  to  me  as  if  too  much  care  had 

spoiled  this  one.  Moments  in  this  that  could  have  been 

made  decidedly  effective  as  drama  miss  fire  altogether 


because  of  the  fact  that  the  players  are  made  to  move 
in  such  slow  tempo  that  the  thing  gets  clear  away  from 
you.  They  were  particularly  slow  with  the  star,  so 
much  so  that  an  audience  is  bound  to  get  a  subcon¬ 
scious  reaction  that  he  is  being  posed  for  his  photo¬ 
graph. 

I  know  that  a  great  many  other  people  got  this 
same  reaction  from  this  film  because  in  coming  from 
the  theater,  I  heard  more  than  half  a  dozen  couples 
remark  about  the  fact  that  they  posed  Rudy  too  much 
and  that  all  he  seemed  to  do  was  to  stand  around  and 
have  his  picture  taken. 

Basically  I  think  that  there  may  have  been  an 
error  in  choosing  this  story  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  starts  Rudy  right  off  with  his  bride  selected  for  him 
and  he  promptly  falls  in  love  with  her  which  imme¬ 
diately  eliminates  all  the  suspense  that  the  fans  like 
to  see  developed  before  they  get  to  the  clutch.  I  think 
that  it  is  all  right  for  John  Stahl,  or  Lubitsch,  or  Ho¬ 
bart  Henley  to  play  with  stories  having  to  do  with  the 
more  or  less  comic  side  of  married  life,  but  I  believe 
that  the  folks  who  root  the  hardest  for  Rudy  would 
prefer  to  see  him  in  a  story  where  he  had  to  go  through 
a  lot  of  adventure  and  considerable  conflict  to  win  the 
gal.  It  is  true  that  in  this  he  was  separated  from  his 
wife  the  night  he  married  her,  but  just  the  same  the 
audience  knew  that  once  they  had  been  married  and 
Rudy  had  declared  his  love,  that  it  was  only  a  question 
of  footage  before  he  would  be  reunited  with  his  fair 
one. 

Rudy  is  started  off  in  this  story  with  a  situation 
where  it  seemed  that  he  turned  Nita  Naldi  cold  after 
he  had  rather  let  her  expect  that  maybe  he  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  her  sweetie.  Even  the  fact  that  Nita  is 
known  as  a  vamp  and  afterwards  becomes  a  rather 
treacherous  soul  in  the  picture  sort  of  fails  to  take  the 
curse  off  of  the  fact  that  our  hero  had  turned  her  cold 
without  any  justification  that  we  could  see. 

Down  towards  the  end  of  the  film  Dagmar  Go¬ 
dowsky  does  a  very  finished  bit  of  vamping  and  the 
scene  which  she  plays  with  Rudy  is  something  that 
many  folks  may  write  to  Bill  Hays  about.  They  reg¬ 
istered  in  this  situation  a  remark  from  Rudy  that  in¬ 
dicated  that  he  and  all  smart  men  made  women  chase 
’em.  I  don’t  believe  that  that  is  altogether  a  wise  title 
to  give  a  movie  hero  whose  chief  following  is  made 
up  of  women.  The  women  won’t  exactly  like  that  idea. 

Certainly  this  is  artistic.  Certainly  George  Sieg¬ 
mann  is  a  great  menace  and  Nita  Naldi  and  Dagmar 
Godowsky  are  interesting  gals  to  look  at.  It  is  too 
bad  that  this  was  permitted  to  move  so  slowly  that 
you  sort  of  lost  interest,  because  it  could  have  been 
made  a  tremendously  better  film  simply  by  the  use  of 
a  more  rapid  tempo  at  times  and  by  the  development 
of  more  characterization  touches  which  would  have 
kept  the  mind  occupied  while  the  story  thread  was 
lagging. 

Fans  in  general  won’t  sense  anything  wrong  with 
this  except  the  fact  that  Rudy’s  action  is  too  slow.  1 
don’t  believe  that  they  will  pan  this  picture.  I  can’t 
feel,  however,  that  they  will  rave  about  it  the  way  they 
should  rave  about  anything  which  Rudy  does  when  he 
is  handled  as  he  can  be  handled. 
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Hope  Loring 

AND 

Louis  Duryea  Lighton 


STILL 

Married 

Working  Our  Stuff 
Together 
With  Warner  Bros. 


Wishing  Everybody 
“A  Very  Merry  Xmas” 
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Mostly  For  No  Good  Reason  It  Will  Hurt  Gloria 


GLORIA  SWANSON 
in 

W  ages  of  Virtue 
Paramount 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Allan  Dwan 

AUTHOR . Percival  Wren’s  story  adapted  by 

Forrest  Halsey. 

CAMERAMAN . George  Webber 

GET  ’EM  IN . Gloria’s  following  and  this  title  may 

pull  some  dough,  but  you  should  watch  your  step 
or  you  will  have  a  serious  kickback  on  this  one. 

PLEASE  ’EM . Everything  is  concentrated  around 

the  star,  but  the  story  never  gets  you,  and  I 
believe  it  will  be  a  flop  generally  as  entertain¬ 
ment. 

WHOOZINIT . Gloria  Swanson,  Ben  Lyon,  Norman 

Trevor,  Ivan  Linow,  Armand  Cortez,  Adrienne 
d’Ambricourt,  Paul  Panzer  and  Joe  Moore. 

STORY  VALUES . Most  of  the  story  was  written 

into  the  titles.  The  action  became  terribly  tire¬ 
some,  because  it  didn’t  get  anywhere. 

TREATMENT . Too  much  attention  was  given  to 

the  star,  and  details  about  the  Foreign  Legion  in 
Algiers,  which  means  nothing  to  an  American 
movie  audience. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Gloria  was  never 

anything  but  Gloria  acting  quite  much.  The  cast 
were  apparently  very  much  aware  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  working  in  a  star’s  picture. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . I  presume  that  some  folks 

may  admire  the  atmospheric  detail.  Personally, 
I  think  the  Foreign  Legion  thing  was  the  bunk 
as  a  locale  for  a  movie  to  please  American  audi¬ 
ences. 


Probably  Steve  Kent  knows  why  they  called  this 
“Wages  of  Virtue.”  I  doubt  if  anyone  else  knows. 
After  they  hear  the  growls  that  come  from  all  over  the 
country  following  the  showing  of  this  one,  the  Para¬ 
mount  gang  in  New  York  may  give  a  few  serious  thinks 
to  the  problem  of  trying  to  make  entertainment  pic¬ 
tures,  rather  than  such  stuff  as  this  labeled  with  a  wild 
main  title. 

All  through  this  film,  Gloria  held  the  center  of  the 
stage,  and  T  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  even  her 
most  rabid  boosters  will  become  somewhat  nauseated 
by  the  constant  use  of  her  close-ups. 

This  was  a  yarn  about  a  lot  of  people  who  had 
joined  the  Foreign  Legion  in  Algiers,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  average  movie  fan  will  never  give  a  rap  about 
any  one  of  the  men  presented. 

Gloria  ran  a  funny  little  dirty  barroom  where  the 


soldiers  came  to  drink,  and  the  story  had  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  she  fell  in  love  with  Ben  Lyon,  although  she 
was  not  free  to  tell  him  so,  because  a  big  brute  had  once 
saved  her  life  and  she  felt  obliged  to  trail  along  with 
him  in  return  for  his  having  saved  her. 

After  a  lot  of  footage,  they  thought  it  was  about 
time  to  bring  Gloria  and  the  young  hero  together.  So 
they  pulled  a  situation  where  Gloria  was  tempted  to 
shoot  the  big  brute,  but  decided  not  to,  and,  according 
to  the  titles,  she  justified  herself  for  no  longer  feeling 
under  obligations  to  him,  because  she  said  that  she  had 
just  given  him  back  his  life,  since  she  had  not  killed 
him  when  she  felt  like  it. 

That  may  be  good  logic,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that 
it  was  an  awful  waste  of  time  and  footage  for  Gloria 
to  have  failed  to  have  seized  that  easy  way  out  of  her 
dilemma  far  earlier  in  the  picture.  In  spite  of  the 
great  number  of  titles  used  to  set  forth  Gloria’s  mental 
conflict  covering  this  decision  not  to  kill  the  brute,  she 
finally  did  stick  a  knife  in  his  back  when  he  was  trying 
to  kill  her  little  hero.  They  made  no  effort  to  explain 
fully  what  was  in  Gloria’s  mind  after  she  put  the  knife 
into  the  brute’s  back.  Maybe  she  felt  justified  in  kill¬ 
ing  him  because  once  she  had  saved  his  life  by  men¬ 
tally  deciding  not  to  shoot  him. 

Someone  must  have  had  an  idea  that  the  American 
public  was  just  hankering  to  know  a  lot  of  details 
about  how  they  run  the  Foreign  Legion.  That  someone 
was  cock-eyed.  They  use  a  lot  of  titles  and  some  per¬ 
fectly  good  footage  worrying  about  the  fact  that  the 
Legion  is  supposed  to  keep  their  equipment  clean  and 
shiny,  and  many  of  the  methods  of  conducting  this 
fighting  organization  were  set  forth  in  unnecessary 
detail.  Possibly  they  did  all  this  because  there  was 
no  story  to  work  with  and  they  had  to  do  something 
other  than  present  Gloria  trying  to  do  a  combination 
Pola  Negri  and  Mary  Pickford  characterization. 

If  there  is  anything  in  this  that  has  to  do  with 
the  wages  of  virtue,  I  didn’t  discover  it.  I  believe 
that  by  now  the  Paramount  officials  are  learning  that 
those  red-hot  titles  are  not  such  a  wonderful  line  of 
conversation  as  they  seemed  at  one  time.  Personally 
I  feel  that  Gloria  Swanson  in  “Wages  of  Virtue”  will 
not  be  a  box  office  riot. 

In  talking  with  a  prominent  Middle  West  exhib¬ 
itor,  I  learned  that  Gloria  Swanson’s  “Her  Love 
Story”  fell  far  short  of  “Manhandled”  on  the  first 
two  days’  business,  which  certainly  indicated  that 
smart  movie  audiences  today  have  a  way  of  checking 
up  on  films  without  depending  entirely  upon  the  hokum 
presented  in  the  exploitation.  Ordinarily,  under  the 
old  rules  of  motion  picture  showmanship,  Gloria  Swan¬ 
son  in  “Her  Love  Story”  should  have  done  a  bigger 
business  in  its  first  two  days  than  Gloria  Swanson  in 
“Manhandled.”  It  was  to  be  expected  that  it  would 
flop  after  the  first  two  days,  but  certainly  some  under¬ 
ground  information  slowed  up  the  business  on  the 
opening. 

This  is  not  good  entertainment,  and  it  does  not 
add  anything  to  the  reputation  of  anyone  in  the  cast, 
or  to  Mr.  Dwan,  the  director. 
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Future  Releases 

Captain  Bedford  in  "RAFFLES” 

- Universal  Super-Jewel 

“TWO  WORLDS” 

Met  ro-Goldwyn- Mayer 

"CALIFORNIA  STRAIGHT  AHEAD” 

— Universal  Super-Jewel 


Personal  Management 
Grant  E.  Dolge 
7060  Hollywood  Blvd. 
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A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  AND  A  PROSPEROUS 
NEW  YEAR  TO  ALL 
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Dick  and  West  Point  Shots  Will  Carry  It  But  its  Weak 


RICHARD  BARTHELMESS 

in 

Classmates 

Inspiration  Pictures — First  National 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . John  Robertson 

AUTHORS . Wm.  de  Mille’s  and  Margaret 

Turnbull’s  play  adapted  by  Josephine  Lovett. 

CAMERAMAN . .  ? 

GET  ’EM  IN . Dick  in  a  West  Point  picture 

is  pretty  sure  fire  as  a  box  office  bet,  but  don’t 
try  to  hold  it  too  long. 

PLEASE  ’EM . The  West  Point  scenes  have 

plenty  of  color  and  of  course  Dick  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  hero,  but  this  fails  to  stir  you  and  I  don’t 
believe  that  the  fans  will  frantically  hunt  up 
their  friends  to  chase  them  in  to  catch  it. 

WHOOZINIT . Richard  Barthelmess,  Claude 

Brooks,  Reginald  Sheffield,  Charlotte  Walker, 
Madge  Evans,  Beach  Cooke,  James  Bradbury, 
Jr.,  Antrim  Short,  Major  Henry  B.  Lewis,  Her¬ 
bert  Corthell,  Richard  Harlan  and  Chief  Tony 
Tommy. 

STORY  VALUES . The  yarn  was  an  excellent 

play  a  generation  ago,  but  since  we  have  had  so 
many  flapper  pictures,  it  seems  that  what  the 
boys  do  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  modern 
generation. 

TREATMENT . They  get  very  good  value 

out  of  the  actual  West  Point  shots.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  last  half  of  the  film  carries  any 
wallop  either  as  a  romance  or  a  melodrama. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Dick  is  a  stalwart 

’andsome  ’ero.  A  couple  of  the  boys  provide 
some  comedy  relief  but  Madge  Evans  as  the  girl 
fails  to  register  as  the  sort  that  Dick  would  do 
such  wild  things  for. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . The  West  Point  shots 

were  beautifully  handled.  The  rest  of  it  was 
very  much  movie. 


Of  course  they  figured  this  for  the  basic  value  of 
putting  Dick  Barthelmess  into  a  West  Point  cadet 
uniform.  That  can’t  miss.  All  the  girls  in  the  country 
who  think  Dick  is  a  great  kid  will  want  to  see  this. 
They  won’t  rave  over  it  after  they  see  it,  as  a  story, 
but  they  will  like  the  West  Point  stuff. 

Madge  Evans  is  a  youngster  who  in  the  old  days 
did  kid  parts  for  companies  that  I  was  with  in  New 


York.  Madge  has  grown  up  now  and  is  a  sweet  young 
thing,  but  somehow  she  rather  failed  to  put  across 
enough  pep  and  life  to  give  you  the  impression  that 
she  was  the  type  of  young  lady  that  would  cause  Dick 
to  chase  way  off  to  the  South  American  jungle  to 
rescue  a  guy  just  in  order  that  he  might  convince  her 
that  this  guy  had  lied  about  him. 

In  the  theater,  y’ars  and  y’ars  ago,  this  made  a 
colorful  play  because  it  offered  the  contrast  of  the 
West  Point  action  and  the  horrors  of  the  South  Amer¬ 
ican  jungle.  Somehow  they  just  failed  to  convince  you 
in  the  picture  that  the  boys  were  having  a  terrible 
time  of  it.  Movie  audiences  hfive  gotten  so  accustomed 
to  the  fact  that  the  heroes  are  always  on  hand  for  the 
clutch  that  they  cannot  get  a  thrill  out  of  this  “lost 
in  the  jungle”  stuff  unless  there  is  some  good  physical 
action  in  the  sequences  to  keep  their  minds  busy. 

This  story  is  all  about  the  fact  that  Dick  gets 
thrown  out  of  West  Point  because  another  boy  lies 
about  a  little  battle  which  they  have.  The  boy  in¬ 
sulted  Dick  and  Dick  walloped  him.  The  boy  faked 
blindness  until  Dick  was  expelled  and  then  recovered 
his  sight.  The  no-account  youth  then  convinced  the 
shero  that  she  should  marry  him  and  went  off  to 
South  America  where  he  proceeded  to  get  himself  lost. 
When  Dick  tried  to  square  himself  with  the  goil,  he 
found  that  he  couldn’t  prove  that  the  boy  had  lied 
without  having  the  boy  there  to  make  him  admit  it. 
Learning  that  the  guy  was  lost  in  South  America,  Dick 
promptly  stated  that  he  would  go  find  him  and  bring 
him  back  to  make  him  admit  that  he  was  a  liar.  A 
generation  ago  that  went  down  easier  than  it  does 
today.  Young  men  of  this  age  would  probably  tell 
the  girl  to  go  sit  on  a  tack. 

Anyway  the  last  of  the  story  shows  Dick  and  a 
couple  of  pals  struggling  through  the  jungle  and  final¬ 
ly  they  rescue  the  lost  weakling.  They  fade  out  on  the 
rescue  and  finish  it  with  a  quick  wedding  at  West 
Point.  For  the  quick  finish  at  least  they  should  be 
thankful. 

Dick’s  big  dramatic  moment  comes  when  he  leaves 
the  school  that  he  has  learned  to  love.  This  goes  along 
very  effectively  until  they  hit  the  point  where  Dick 
breaks  down  and  cries.  I  think  it  needs  some  cutting 
at  this  spot  because  it  went  wrong  with  me  and  T 
found  that  a  number  of  the  brothers  that  sat  in  the 
house  with  me  had  the  same  reaction  because  there 
were  a  few  titters  here  and  there  that  busted  up  this 
scene. 

Figured  commercially  this  is  a  good  safe  bet  if 
you  are  careful  as  to  what  you  promise  your  cash  cus¬ 
tomers.  Don’t  go  wild;  concentrate  your  conversation 
on  Dick  and  the  fact  that  most  of  this  was  shot  in  West 
Point,  registering  the  real  atmosphere  of  the  famous 
army  academy.  You  have  plenty  of  value  to  rave 
about  to  sell  a  goodly  share  of  customers  into  the 
house  and  you  should  be  careful  to  get  your  gang  in 
without  having  committed  yourself  regarding  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  merits  of  this  as  entertainment.  Tt  is  wise 
to  learn  to  play  safe  with  your  folks  so  that  when  you 
do  want  to  stand  on  your  hind  legs  and  yell,  they  will 
pay  some  attention  to  you. 
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Francis  X.  Bushman 

Now  in  Italy  Playing 
Messala 
in 

“BEN  HUR” 

— direction  of  Fred  Niblo  for 
Metro-Gold  wyn-Mayer 
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Delightful  Farce  Sequences  Make  This  Entertain. 


CONSTANCE  TALMADGE 

in 

Her  Night  of  Romance 

Jos.  Schenck — First  National 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Sidney  Franklin 

AUTHOR . Hans  Kraly 

CAMERAMEN . Ray  Binger  and  Victor  Milner 

GET  ’EM  IN . Connie  has  a  great  following,  and 

you  can  safely  boost  this  as  entertainment  car¬ 
rying  plenty  of  sure  fire  laughs. 

PLEASE  ’EM . This  will  certainly  entertain.  It 

is  spotty,  with  some  slow  moments  in  between 
the  farce  sequences,  but  there  are  excellent  high 
spots.  A  faster  tempo  throughout  and  more  of 
a  farcical  treatment  would  have  helped  it. 
WHOOZINIT.  .  Constance  Talmadge,  Ronald  Colman, 
Jean  Hersholt,  Albert  Gran,  Robert  Rendel,  Sid¬ 
ney  Bracy,  Joseph  Dowling,  Templar  Saxe,  Eric 
Mayne,  Emily  Fitzroy,  Clara  Bracey,  Jim  Bar- 
rows  and  Claire  de  Lorez. 

STORY  VALUES . The  early  part  of  the  film  is 

devoted  to  convenient  mechanics  arranged  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  farce  situations.  The 
situations  are  good,  but  the  action  in  between 
the  farce  spots  slowed  it. 

TREATMENT . Although  this  was  essentially  an 

artificial  farce  yarn,  they  treated  it  too  much 
like  comedy  drama,  with  the  result  that  the  in- 
between  spots  discounted  the  value  of  some  very 
delightful  comedy  sequences. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Connie’s  part  afforded 

an  opportunity  for  her  to  do  those  transitions 
which  she  puts  across  so  effectively,  and  her 
work  will  register  wonderfully.  Ronald  Colman 
was  a  little  too  quiet  and  a  little  too  slow  to  fit 
into  the  farce  spirit.  Jean  Hersholt,  Albert  Gran 
and  Robert  Rendel  help  a  lot  in  keeping  the  best 
moments  moving. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . Generally  the  production 

values  were  excellent,  with  some  very  good  bits 
of  composition.  Connie  was  beautifully  photo¬ 
graphed  in  some  of  the  more  important  se¬ 
quences.  _ 

This  is  not  a  picture  that  the  fans  generally  will 
run  a  block  to  tell  their  neighbors  about,  but  it  is  good 
entertainment,  and  Constance  Talmadge  fans  will  cer¬ 
tainly  like  Connie  in  this.  When  an  audience  leaves 
the  theater  they  may  not  be  raving  about  it,  but  I 
believe  that  any  house  anywhere  will  get  a  lot  of  real 
laughs  out  of  the  action,  and  consequently  I  am  very 
sure  that  no  one  will  ever  consider  registering  any  kind 
of  a  kick. 

This  was  really  a  farce,  but  unfortunately  it  was 
played  more  like  a  comedy  drama,  with  the  result  that 
in  between  the  farce  high  spots  the  rather  cumbersome 
mechanics  slowed  it  up  very  decidedly.  The  story 
structure  made  it  more  or  less  artificial  at  all  times,  and 
for  that  reason  it  should  have  been  carried  along  at  a 
fast  tempo,  with  twice  as  many  comedy  gags  intro¬ 
duced,  so  as  to  keep  it  a  straight-running  farce. 


The  story  was  a  bit  complicated  in  getting  under 
way,  since  they  reached  into  coincidences  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  arriving  at  a  situation.  Connie,  an  American 
heiress,  arriving  in  London,  was  fearful  that  fortune 
hunters  would  seek  her  out,  and  so  she  entered  England 
disguised.  Ronald  Colman,  the  hero,  saw  her  in  the 
funny  makeup,  and  then  happened  to  catch  her  un¬ 
awares  when  she  was  looking  very  sweet.  Through  the 
next  few  sequences  they  planted  that  Colman  went  to  a 
money  lender,  Jean  Hersholt,  where  Jean  told  him  that 
he  would  introduce  him  to  Connie,  the  heiress,  and  we 
also  discovered  that  Jean  was  arranging  to  sell  Col- 
man’s  house  to  Connie’s  father.  In  another  nice  coinci¬ 
dence,  Colman  was  mistaken  for  a  doctor,  summoned 
to  examine  Connie’s  heart,  and  in  that  way  he  met  her 
without  the  assistance  of  Hersholt,  the  money  lender. 
The  heart  examination  hokum  by  the  young  hero  who 
was  not  a  doctor  was  a  great  scene.  This  stuff  is  sure 
fire  with  any  audience. 

Then  Connie  decided  to  go  out  to  the  new  house  in 
the  country  bought  by  her  father,  because  our  hero 
had  written  her  a  note  informing  her  that  he  was  not 
really  a  doctor.  With  Connie  planted  in  the  house, 
hero  is  brought  home  by  a  taxi  driver  and  deposited  at 
the  gate  before  the  drunken  hero  is  able  to  explain 
that  he  doesn’t  live  there  any  more.  Colman  climbs 
in  Connie’s  bedroom  window  by  the  use  of  a  ladder, 
and  there  is  a  good  farce  sequence  between  the  two, 
which  finishes  up  with  Connie  finally  putting  the  in¬ 
truder  out  of  her  bedroom. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  two  are  having  break¬ 
fast,  they  are  interrupted  by  a  friend  of  Colman ’s,  and 
in  trying  to  make  explanations  he  introduces  Connie  as 
his  wife,  with  the  result  that  soon  the  whole  village 
learns  the  news,  and  the  father  comes  along  just  when 
the  villagers  are  cheering  the  bride  and  groom. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  devoted  to  hokum  action  of 
Connie’s  father,  keeping  the  supposed  bride  and  groom 
together  in  spite  of  their  best  efforts  to  stay  apart,  and 
finally,  after  they  decide  to  get  married,  the  money 
lender  walks  in  and  busts  things  up  by  letting  Connie 
discover  that  Colman  had  planned  to  marry  her  for  her 
money.  Of  course  it  all  ends  happily,  with  Connie  and 
her  father  plotting  to  keep  Colman  there  through  pre¬ 
tending  that  there  is  a  big  rainstorm.  Father  works 
hard  with  the  hose  from  an  upstairs  window,  playing  it 
on  the  window  of  the  room  below.  Colman  discovers 
the  trick,  but  realizes  that  Connie  loves  him,  and  they 
do  the  clutch  finish. 

The  heart  examination  sequence,  the  sequence 
where  Colman  and  Connie  are  at  the  piano  while  father 
is  sleeping  after  dinner,  the  sequence  when  Colman  and 
Connie  are  in  her  bedroom  and  the  complications  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  thought  that  they  are  bride  and  groom 
are  all  splendid  high  spots.  If  this  had  been  started  a 
bit  faster,  and  kept  at  a  farce  tempo  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  slow  down  for  the  development  of  me¬ 
chanics,  it  would  have  been  a  much  better  film. 

You  cannot  promise  that  this  is  much  more  than 
a  good  bit  of  comedy  entertainment  with  Connie  Tal¬ 
madge  looking  her  best.  I  imagine  that  you  can  figure 
on  a  very  good  turnout  for  just  that,  although  in  my 
opinion  Constance  is  capable  of  doing  much  better 
things  than  these  very  light  farce  stories. 
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Howard  Truesdell 

Forceful  Characterization  by  Supporting  Players  Maintains  the 
Even  Tempo  of  a  Real  Story 

I  Would  Like  to  Check  Over  With  You 
What  I  Have  Done 

GRanite  9053 
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Great  Comedy  Business  Makes  This  Real  Entertainment 


Husbands  and  Lovers 
Stahl-Mayer-First  National 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . . John  Stahl 

AUTHOR . Frances  Irene  Reel’s  story  adapted 

by  A.  P.  Younger. 

CAMERAMAN . Antonio  Gaudio 

GET  ’EM  IN . Send  out  a  call  for  everyone  who 

is  or  hopes  to  be  a  husband  or  a  lover,  or  has 
or  hopes  to  have  one  or  the  other.  This  is  a 
whiz  as  a  human,  homey,  funny  study  of  married 
life. 

PLEASE  ’EM . You  undoubtedly  remember  how 

the  gang  that  saw  “Why  Men  Leave  Home” 
liked  it.  This  one  is  full  of  the  same  kind  of 
delightful  touches  that  make  it  great  entertain¬ 
ment  and  you  can  figure  it  as  sure  fire.  Don’t 
be  afraid  of  it.  It  is  clean. 

WHOOZINIT . Lewis  Stone,  Florence  Vidor,  Lew 

Cody,  Dale  Fuller,  Winter  Hall  and  Edith  Yorke. 

STORY  VALUES . They  build  this  effectively 

with  great  comedy  values  to  one  corking  situa¬ 
tion  and  then  hold  it  up  to  the  finish  after  pass¬ 
ing  that  high  spot.  It  is  a  good  bit  of  con¬ 
struction. 

TREATMENT . As  he  always  does,  John  Stahl 

played  for  contrasts  in  the  early  reels  and  got 
some  great  laughs.  While  there  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  underlying  dramatic  strain,  this  was  funda¬ 
mentally  a  comedy  and  it  will  register  with  any 
gang  as  thoroughly  enjoyable. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Lew  Stone,  Florence 

Vidor  and  Lew  Cody  carry  the  burden  and  they 
all  three  gave  truly  excellent  performances. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . The  production  values 

were  good  and  no  effort  was  made  to  step  out 
of  the  picture  and  shoot  unnecessary  big  sets. 

If  you  had  a  chance  to  know  anything  about 
“Why  Men  Leave  Home”  before  you  ran  it,  you  of 
course  cleaned  up  on  it,  providing  you  advertised  it 
right.  If  you  were  sucker  enough  to  have  played  that 
one  without  taking  care  to  get  the  right  gang  in,  then 
be  sure  that  you  don’t  slip  up  on  this  one.  A  lot  of 
people  might  stay  away  from  pictures  called  “Why 
Men  Leave  Home”  and  “Husbands  and  Lovers”  if 
they  thought  that  they  were  sticky,  sexy  stories,  cen¬ 
tered  around  sensational,  slimy  situations,  but  if  you 
will  intelligently  play  up  the  comedy  angle  you  can 
get  the  full  value  of  the  money-pidling  titles  without 
cursing  this  for  those  who  would  enjoy  comedy,  but 
don’t  like  the  dirty  bedroom  stuff. 

This  has  one  very  good  dramatic  situation  in  it 
that  carries  quite  an  emotional  wallop,  principally  be¬ 
cause  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  handled,  but 
basically  it  is  comedy.  Right  at  the  first  John  Stahl 
starts  you  off  with  Lew  Stone  and  Florence  Vidor  in 
their  twin  beds  aroused  by  the  alarm  clock,  with  Lew 


answering  the  telephone  because  he  is  as  sleepy  as  the 
typical  American  husband  is  at  that  time  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Then  Ave  get  a  great  sequence  where  Miss  Vidor 
waits  on  him  and  fusses  around  cleaning  up  after  him 
while  he  is  dressing,  only  to  be  bawled  out  by  Friend 
Husband  at  the  finish  because  she  goes  around  in  the 
morning  looking  like  the  devil.  Of  course  Florence 
gets  a  bit  peeved  over  this  and  steps  out  to  have  her 
hair  bobbed  with  the  result  that  they  get  an  absolutely 
sure  fire  sequence  Avhere  Stone  comes  home,  takes  a 
look  and  tells  her  that  she  looks  like  a  Hottentot,  with 
LeAv  Cody  coming  in  soon  after  to  rave  over  how  beau¬ 
tiful  she  is. 

The  next  morning  they  tie  up  with  the  first  se¬ 
quence  by  having  Stone  aAvake  to  hear  the  Avater  run¬ 
ning  in  the  bathtub  as  it  generally  has  been  when 
Florence  has  prepared  his  bath,  but  this  morning  it  is 
Florence  who  has  gone  in  and  messed  everything  up 
so  that  she  is  all  prim  and  pretty  Avhile  LeAv  has  to 
struggle  around  and  wonder  where  his  clothes  are  and 
how  he  is  going  to  get  to  the  office  on  time.  This  is 
marvelous  stuff  for  Avomen  and  will  get  a  lot  of  laughs 
from  anyone. 

They  break  into  the  situation  of  Cody  playing  up 
to  Miss  Vidor  very  naturally  and  never  overlook  the 
comedy  values.  The  bit  Avhere  Cody  hides  Stone’s 
trousers  so  that  he  cannot  go  to  the  theater  with  them 
is  a  great  touch. 

The  dramatic  high  spot  is  a  situation  Avhere  Cody 
has  made  a  date  Avith  Miss  Vidor  in  a  darkened  room, 
lighted  only  by  streaks  of  light  coming  through  half- 
closed  shutters.  Florence  talks  to  Stone,  her  husband, 
thinking  that  he  is  Cody,  and  explains  that  their  affair 
cannot  go  on,  thereby  tipping  off  the  fact  that  she  has 
been  considering  trifling  with  Cody.  This  is  followed 
by  a  good  scene  in  which  Stone  asks  Cody  into  his 
home,  when  th^y  leave  the  dance,  and  then  admits 
that  he  Avas  the  man  Avho  overheard  his  wife’s  con¬ 
fession. 

Stone  departs  for  his  club,  fully  determined  to  get 
a  divorce  so  that  his  Avife  might  be  happy  Avith  the  man 
she  seemed  to  Avant.  Miss  Vidor  asks  that  the  three 
meet  the  next  evening  at  dinner  and  talk  it  over,  but 
Stone’s  laAvyer  advises  him  not  to  go  and  so  Cody  and 
Florence  have  dinner  A\rhile  they  put  across  a  great 
scene  Avhere  Stone  gets  drunk,  argues  Avith  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  his  Avife  and  then  gets  in  a  cab  and  starts 
to  the  dinner,  only  to  decide  not  to  go  in  after  he 
gets  there.  They  top  this  with  a  great  bit  where  Cody 
comes  out  of  the  house  and  Stone  busts  him  in  the  eye, 
with  a  sure  fire  laugh  coming  from  Stone’s  drunken 
delight  over  having  accomplished  this  one  thing  which 
he  particularly  Avanted  to  do. 

The  final  situation  Avhere  Cody  and  Miss  Vidor  are 
to  be  married  Avas  beautifully  handled  for  suspense 
Avith  the  Avedding  carried  right  up  to  the  point  where 
everyone  will  Avonder  is  she  or  isn’t  she  going  to  the 
altar  and  they  got  some  great  comedy  values  out  of 
Cody  being  left  flat  Avhile  Stone  steals  his  ex-Avife 
away  for  a  re-marriage. 

This  is  great  entertainment.  If  you  don’t  cash 
in  on  it,  you  need  to  be  kicked  Avhere  it  will  hurt. 
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Good  B.  O.  Value.  Will  Please  Most  of  Your  Customers 


Inez  from  Hollywood 

Sam  E.  Rork — First  National 
Length  6  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Alfred  E.  Green 

AUTHOR . Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns'  Story  adapted 

by  J.  D.  Hawks. 

CAMERAMAN . Arthur  Edeson 

GET  ’EM  IN . This  has  excellent  box  office  value, 

being  studio  story  with  very  good  cast.  You  can 
also  bill  idea  story  is  centered  around  “the  worst 
woman  in  Hollywood.  ’  ’ 

PLEASE  ’EM . There  is  enough  Hollywood  and 

studio  life  in  this  to  be  interesting,  and  also 
some  darned  good  comedy  and  drama.  I  think 
the  gang  will  like  it. 

WHOOZINIT . Anna  Q.  Nilsson,  Lewis  Stone,  Mary 

Astor,  Larry  Wheat,  Snitz  Edwards  and  Rose 
Dione. 

STORY  VALUES . This  builds  to  one  corking 

situation,  and  they  have  made  the  sequences 
before  and  after  interesting. 

TREATMENT . Intelligent  handling  of  a  good 

cast  working  before  very  good  production  valixes 
makes  this  one  that  hits. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Anna  Q.  Nilsson  in  a 

difficult  characterization  develops  sympathy 
without  losing  the  strength  of  the  character. 
Mary  Astor,  as  the  unsophisticated  younger  sis¬ 
ter,  was  a  good  contrast  for  Miss  Nilsson.  Lew 
Stone  looked  and  played  the  man-about-town  as 
only  he  seems  to  know  how.  They  kept  you 
guessing  whether  he  would  be  a  heavy  or  the 
hero.  The  balance  of  the  cast  was  quite  satis¬ 
factory. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . There  were  some  excellent 

bits  of  photography  in  the  exterior  shots,  and 
some  good  sets,  well  lighted,  so  that  generally 
this  had  a  nice  touch  of  distinction  as  to  the 
atmospheric  background. 


There  is  a  genuine  value  here.  “Hollywood”  is 
today  a  word  that  has  been  better  advertised  than 
Ivory  Soap.  Everywhere  folks  perk  up  their  ears 
when  you  mention  our  peaceful  little  community.  For¬ 
tunately  for  you  ginks  who  run  show  shops  far.  far 
away,  they  all  think  that  Hollywood  is  a  wild,  wicked 
den  of  iniquity.  When  you  slip  them  the  news  that 
you  are  going  to  show  a  picture  called  “Inez. From  Hol¬ 
lywood,”  which  has  to  do  with  the  story  of  the  film 
star  who  was  known  as  “the  worst  woman  in  Holly¬ 
wood,”  then,  by  golly,  you  are  sure  goin’  to  have  the 
gang  wantin’  to  come  spend  their  do-rae-mi  at  your 
ticket  window. 

Sam  Rork  was  wise  in  picking  A1  CIreen  to  do  this, 
and  he  gave  A1  a  good  cast  to  work  with.  This  could 
easily  have  been  made  as  a  cheater  and  some  dough 
could  have  been  collected  because  of  the  box  office 
values,  but  the  boys  have  gone  the  other  way  around 
and  have  delivered  a  good  piece  of  entertainment.  Tt  is 


not  the  greatest  picture  of  recent  months,  but  it  has 
basic  values  that  will  register  with  any  sort  of  a 
crowd,  and  nearly  any  community  will  vote  it  decid¬ 
edly  better  than  the  ordinary  run  of  releases. 

The  early  part  of  the  film  is  devoted  to  establishing 
Anna  Q.  in  her  Hollywood  life,  and  they  pull  one  of 
those  parties  that  happen  in  the  newspapers  more  than 
they  do  in  real  life,  with  the  result  that  all  of  the 
sewing-circle  gossips  who  love  to  tell  what  their  third 
cousin’s  step-sister,  who  was  a  tourist  to  California, 
heard  about  Lucy  Smithers,  the  movie  queen,  will  just 
eat  this  up.  They  managed  to  get  over  some  good  com¬ 
edy  bits  in  these  early  sequences,  and  although  it  is  not 
really  rough  to  the  point  that  the  censors  will  neces¬ 
sarily  stand  on  their  right  ear,  it  has  enough  of  the 
touch  of  jazz  to  make  it  interesting. 

The  real  drama  starts  when  Lew  Stone,  who  has 
become  very  much  interested  in  Anna  Q.,  just  wanders 
into  pretty  Mary  Astor  and  falls  hard  for  her.  He  does 
not  know  that  Mary  is  Anna  Q.’s  sister,  and  she  does 
not  know  that  he  knows  Anna  Q. 

Rose  Dione,  who  has  been  sort  of  in  charge  of  unso¬ 
phisticated  Mary,  finds  that  she  simply  can’t  keep  her 
away  from  Lew,  and  consequently  a  telegram  to  Anna 
Q.  just  busts  the  studio  wide  open,  because  Anna  quits 
flat  iii  the  middle  of  a  picture  and  goes  East  to  protect 
bttle  Mary.  Folks  who  see  this  won’t  know  it,  but  T 
don’t  believe  any  such  thing  ever  happened,  because 
theatrical  people  are  really  too  conscientious  about  con¬ 
tract  obligations  to  walk  out  in  the  middle  of  a  produc¬ 
tion,  no  matter  what  is  going  on  some  place  else  in  the 
world.  Anyway,  your  fans  will  think  that  that  is  just 
the  way  them  there  movie  queens  act,  and  so  this  bit  of 
mechanics  fits. 

Anna  Q.  is  sure  that  Lew  means  no  good  by  her 
little  sister,  and  they  play  it  cleverly,  so  that  the  audi¬ 
ence  feels  that  maybe  Anna  is  right.  A  nice  touch  of 
suspense  is  given  by  the  bit  where  Lew  tells  Mary 
about  the  blue  sky  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  then  you 
see  them  on  a  yacht  while  Anna  is  headed  East  on  a 
train,  so  that  it  looks  as  if  Lew  is  on  his  way  with 
Little  Sister  before  a  marriage.  But  they  have  only 
gone  for  a  little  sail. 

Anna  Q.  goes  to  Lew’s  apartment  with  a  gun,  and 
they  play  a  corking  situation  which  builds  into  real 
drama  before  she  discovers  that  Lew  really  means  to 
marry  Little  Sister.  They  get  a  nice  little  touch  into 
the  treatment  of  the  marriage,  where  Anna  attends  and 
Larry  "Wheat  does  the  consoling,  which  indicates  that 
Larry  and  Anna  will  find  happiness.  There  is  a  wow 
of  a  laugh  in  the  bit  where  A1  Green  cuts  from  the 
church  bells  ringing  for  the  marriage  to  an  old  couple 
seated  on  a  porch,  and  the  old  lady  reaches  over  and 
touches  her  hubby’s  hand,  all  full  of  sentiment.  The 
old  man  holds  it  for  an  instant,  listens  to  the  wedding 
bells,  and  then  throws  his  paper  on  the  floor  with  an 
emphatic  bit  of  cussing  and  walks  out  of  the  scene. 
That  simply  can’t  miss  anywhere. 

This  is  a  good  safe  bet  as  entertainment,  and  is 
sure  fire  at  the  box  office  if  you  sell  it  right.  Step  on 
it.  brothers,  and  collect. 


Erie  C.  Kenton 


Current  Release 
George  Barr  McCutcheon’s 

“A  FOOL  AND  HIS  MONEY” 

Coming  Release 
Elmer  Davis’ 

“I’LL  SHOW  YOU  THE  TOWN” 

With  Reginald  Denny 
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A  Real  Box  Office  Bet .  Good  Drama  Effectively  Done 


NAZIMOVA  AND  MILTON  SILLS 

in 

Madonna  of  the  Streets 

Carewe — First  National 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Edwin  Carewe 

AUTHOR . W.  B.  Maxwell’s  novel,  “The  Ragged 

Messenger,’’  adapted  by  Frank  Griffin. 

CAMERAMAN . Robert  Kurrle 

GET  ’EM  IN . Nazimova  and  Sills  in  a  drama  with 

this  title  means  money  at  the  box  office,  and  you 
can  yell  about  this  one,  because  it  has  the  ele¬ 
mental  conflict  values  that  will  register  with 
your  fans. 

PLEASE  ’EM . There  is  a  corking  set  of 

characterization  contrasts  here,  and  the  dra¬ 
matic  moments  carry  enough  wallop  to  make 
this  register  with  ninety-five  per  cent  of  any 
audience. 

WHOOZINIT . Nazimova,  Milton  Sills,  Claude 

Gillingwater,  Vivian  Oakland,  John  T.  Murray, 
Tom  Kennedy,  Harold  Goodwin,  Rosa  Gore, 
Courtenay  Foote  and  Mae  Beth  Carr. 

STORY  VALUES . There  was  a  splendid  bit  of 

dramatic  conflict  in  the  novel,  and  the  adapta¬ 
tion  held  all  of  the  book’s  best  moments  and 
ideas. 

TREATMENT . The  Limehouse  atmosphere  gets 

this  away  to  a  great  start,  and  then  attention  is 
properly  concentrated  upon  the  conflict  between 
the  dominating  characters.  As  it  progresses, 
each  sequence  properly  tops  the  last,  thereby 
building  to  an  effective  finale. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Nazimova  gives  one  of 

the  best  performances  she  has  registered  on  the 
screen.  Milton  Sills  was  forceful  and  effective 
in  a  difficult  characterization.  Claude  Gilling¬ 
water  made  his  part  stand  out,  and  Tom  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  John  T.  Murray  earned  some  good 
hearty  laughs  with  broad  hokum  played  for 
contrast  against  the  dramatic  action.  Little 
Mae  Beth  Carr  did  a  nice  bit  in  the  mob  scene. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . The  photography  and 

lighting  were  effective  throughout,  with  the 
early  Limehouse  sequences  starting  this  off  beau¬ 
tifully.  The  production  values  throughout  were 
very  good. 


Here  is  a  real  box  office  bet.  There  is  a  basic  bit 
of  conflict  in  this  story  that  provides  a  dramatic  inter¬ 
est  that  will  register  with  any  audience.  With  Nazi¬ 
mova  and  Milton  Sills  in  this  dramatic,  emotional  con¬ 
flict,  you  can  rest  assured  that  your  gang  will  like  it. 


Nazimova  has  had  some  unfortunate  productions, 
but  just  the  same  the  country  is  very  much  interested 
in  Nazimova.  When  you  present  her  co-starred  with 
Milton  Sills,  they  immediately  get  a  mental  reaction 
that  here  is  something  good,  because  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  discussion  of  the  production  they  will  feel  that 
Nazimova  and  Sills,  being  dominant  characters,  will 
somewhere  clash  for  some  big  moments. 

The  title  sounds  “  intrickut.  ’  ’  A  lot  of  people  are 
going  to  be  interested  in  that  title,  even  though  they 
never  do  quite  stop  to  figure  out  exactly  what  it  means. 
You  can  safely  get  back  of  this  one  and  promise  a  real 
picture,  because  this  has  characterization  values  that 
lift  it  beyond  the  point  where  any  average  gang  will 
ever  think  of  criticizing  it. 

Technically  this  has  production  values  that  regis¬ 
ter  very  effectively.  The  atmosphere  of  the  London 
slums  shown  in  the  fog  in  the  early  part  of  the  film 
starts  this  away  with  a  splendid  contrast  for  the  scene 
where  Sills  is  preaching  to  his  millionaire  congrega¬ 
tion.  Then  we  see  Nazimova  in  New  York,  learning 
that  the  man  whose  mistress  she  has  been  has  left  his 
millions  to  Sills,  the  London  preacher.  Nazimova 
determines  to  go  to  London  and  make  the  preacher 
pay.  There  is  a  great  basic  situation.  A  woman  who 
has  tried  to  buy  luxury  with  her  body  finding  herself 
cheated,  with  the  result  that  she  determines  to  trick  a 
preacher  into  a  position  where  she  can  collect  from 
him. 

Nazimova,  after  coming  to  London,  manages  to 
win  Sills  and  become  his  wife.  When  she  learns  that 
Sills  has  an  idea  that  he  should  give  away  all  of  his 
money  to  the  poor,  the  big  drama  begins.  There  has 
been  an  effective  underlying  theme  in  the  situation 
where  Sills,  a  poorly  paid  preacher,  had  told  the  mil¬ 
lionaires  what  they  should  do  with  their  money.  An 
audience  will  agree  with  the  congregation  that  Sills 
would  talk  differently  if  he  had  money,  and  then  in 
the  next  sequence  they  learn  that  he  is  to  receive  mil¬ 
lions.  When  Sills  declares  that  he  really  intends  to 
give  his  millions  to  the  poor,  it  is  a  good  moment. 

There  is  an  excellent  scene  between  Nazimova  and 
Sills  when  he  learns  that  she  was  the  mistress  of  his 
uncle  and  turns  her  out  of  the  house.  There  is  a  good 
mob  sequence  where  Sills’  former  followers  in  the 
slums  turn  against  him,  now  that  he  has  received  mil¬ 
lions.  They  do  not  want  to  listen  to  his  speeches,  but 
call  for  him  to  throw  money  to  them. 

At  the  end  there  is  an  effective  sequence  where 
Nazimova  comes  to  a  house  of  refuge,  not  knowing  that 
Sills  is  there,  and  is  pronounced  dying  by  physicians, 
hut  is  saved  by  Sills’  prayer.  To  us  who  make  and 
sell  pictures,  this  “saved  by  prayer”  situation  regis¬ 
ters  as  hokum,  but  just  the  same  it  has  a  genuine 
wallop  for  most  of  your  customers,  and  consequently 
this  final  sequence  effectively  tops  a  very  good  red 
meat  dramatic  yarn.  The  comedy  injected  into  this  is 
what  we  call  “broad  stuff,”  but  John  T.  Murray  and 
Tom  Kennedy  put  it  over,  and  the  answer  is  that  the 
audiences  laugh. 

You  can  figure  this  as  an  excellent  box  office  bet. 
Sell  it  hard  and  cret  your  share  of  the  cash. 
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A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS 

and 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

to  the  Profession 

Sheldon  Lewis 
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Storm  and  Fight  Finish  onVery  DraggyYarn.  A  Flop  For  Norma 


NORMA  TALMADGE 

in 

The  Only  Woman 

Jos.  M.  Schenck — First  National 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Sidney  Olcott 

AUTHOR. . . . . C.  Gardner  Sullivan 

CAMERAMAN . Antonio  Gaudio 

GET  ’EM  IN . Of  course,  Norma’s  name  and  the 

title  will  pull  good  business  for  the  opening. 
Don’t  figure  this  to  hold  up  after  the  gang 
sees  it. 

PLEASE  ’EM . They  have  a  good  storm  and  a  wild 

cheap  meller  fight  at  the  finish.  That  is  all.  It 
is  a  sad  day  when  they  have  to  put  a  shipwreck 
and  a  wild  knife  and  bottle  fight  into  a  picture 
of  Norma’s. 

WHOOZINIT . Norma  Talmadge,  Eugene  O’Brien, 

Edward  Davis,  Winter  Hall,  Mathew  Betz,  E.  H. 
Calvert,  Stella  di  Lanti,  Murdock  MacQuarrie, 
Rev.  Neal  Dodd,  Brooks  Benedict  and  Charles 
O’Malley. 

STORY  VALUES . They  start  this  with  the  old 

bromide  of  the  forced  marriage.  They  were 
through  when  they  started,  because,  of  course, 
everyone  knows  that  eventually  O’Brien  will 
reform.  No  element  of  conflict  or  suspense  ever 
enters. 

TREATMENT . This  drags  terribly.  Excellent 

photography  and  composition  in  many  shots 
and  the  storm  effects  are  the  only  values  that 
lift  it  at  any  time. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . None 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . From  the  photographic 

viewpoint  this  was  excellent.  They  rigged  a 
church  shot  for  the  wedding  that  looked  as  big 
as  all  outdoors.  Some  of  the  foreign  bits,  such 
as  the  Tripoli  sequence,  had  too  much  of  a  setty 
studio  touch,  but  the  boat  scenes  were  very  good. 

A  few  of  these,  and  a  lot  of  the  brothers  will  forget 
all  about  “Secrets.”  I  can’t  understand  how  anyone 
could  figure  this  as  a  good  story,  because  it  starts 
badly  and  never  gets  anywhere. 

Right  at  the  opening  we  find  our  old  friend,  the 
formula  mechanics  of  the  guy  with  the  mortgage  forc¬ 
ing  the  shero  to  marry  his  son.  This  guy  didn’t  have 
a  mortgage,  but  he  did  know  about  the  fact  that  the 
shero ’s  father  had  speculated  and  lost.  Shades  of  the 
movies  that  have  gone  before !  Somehow  these  writers 
never  stop  to  figure  that  most  folks  will  wonder  why 


under  the  circumstances  a  girl  like  Norma  couldn’t 
have  decided  to  go  to  work,  instead  of  marrying  a 
detestable  beast  like  O’Brien  was  presented  to  be.  Of 
course,  when  they  handed  us  the  situation  that  she 
actually  did  marry  him  and  lived  with  him,  then  we 
knew  that  nothing  else  could  happen  but  that  after 
plenty  of  footage  he  would  see  the  light  and  they 
would  learn  to  love  one  another.  That  is  what  hap¬ 
pened,  with  a  storm  and  a  fight  finish. 

The  storm  effect  was  very  good,  but  the  fight  took 
Norma  and  O’Brien  down  into  the  caliber  of  the  sort  of 
thing  which  the  brothers  on  Poverty  Row  with  five 
thousand  bucks  do  with  great  frequency  and  really 
just  as  well. 

Sid  Olcott  knows  something  of  England,  and  also 
something  of  foreign  countries.  There  were  some 
detail  touches  in  the  English  and  foreign  scenes  that 
will  be  appreciated  by  a  few,  but  for  the  most  part 
these  details  haven’t  very  much  importance  where  a 
story  is  moving  so  darned  slow  that  it  has  become  a 
sleep-provoker. 

Maybe  they  spent  considerable  money  on  this,  but 
really  it  looks  like  a  cheater.  Possibly  they  had  hoped 
to  make  it  a  picture  by  characterization  development. 
They  don’t  get  any  over  in  the  footage  as  screened. 

This  is  pitifully  lacking  in  genuine  entertainment 
values.  There  is  surely  not  nearly  enough  action  or 
story  conflict  to  make  it  a  good  melodrama,  and  there 
is  only  one  laugh  in  the  whole  darned  thing,  and  that 
comes  late  in  the  picture,  when  Mathew  Betz  is  dis¬ 
covered  asleep  in  his  bunk  in  a  flooded  cabin,  on  the 
storm-wrecked  boat. 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  players  can  depend 
upon  their  names  alone  to  carry  them  through  to  con¬ 
tinued  success,  and  certainly  this  sort  of  thing  is  going 
to  cost  the  exhibitor  plenty,  and  Norma  a  lot,  when  it 
comes  to  registering  with  future  offerings. 

I  have  told  you  the  story,  and  surely  it  is  slender 
enough.  In  the  first  few  reels  they  could  have  devel¬ 
oped  some  character  touches  that  would  have  had 
value,  but  the  action  was  badly  handled,  inasmuch  as 
they  should  surely  have  found  some  other  way  to  do 
the  thing  other  than  to  have  Norma’s  father,  well 
played  by  Winter  Ilall,  crudely  tell  her  that  he  wanted 
her  to  marry  the  willun’s  son  to  save  him  from  his  dis¬ 
grace. 

The  first  sequence  that  follows  the  wedding  shows 
Norma  with  her  husband  in  an  English  restaurant,  with 
O’Brien  terribly  drunk,  and  Norma  apparently  floating 
along  without  making  any  attempt  to  do  much  except 
suffer  for  her  father’s  sins.  That  didn’t  give  the  shero 
much  character. 

The  gag  of  having  hero  reform  a  bit,  only  to  slip 
when  given  a  drink  after  he  had  rescued  a  child  from  a 
plunging  horse  accident,  was  surely  a  bit  of  formula 
treatment. 

This  whole  thing  is  a  laborious  mechanical  attempt 
which  lacks  any  sort  of  inspiration.  Surely  it  is  not 
what  the  theater  owners  and  fans  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  Miss  Talmadge,  who  should  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  get  real  stories  and  have  them  properly  pro¬ 
duced. 
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Frank  Mayo 

Wishes  The  Profession  a  Merry  Christmas 
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Needs  to  be  Sold.  Has  Corking  Stuff  but  Slumps  at  End 


The  Silent  Watcher 

Frank  Lloyd — First  National 


Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Frank  Lloyd 

AUTHOR . Mary  Roberts  Rinehart’s  story,  “The 

Altar  on  the  Hill,  ’  ’  adapted  by  J.  G.  Hawks. 

CAMERAMAN . Norbert  F.  Brodin 

GET  ’EM  IN . You  will  have  to  sell  this,  because 


the  cast  and  title  don’t  mean  enough.  Feature 
Lloyd’s  having  made  “Sea  Hawk,’’  Mary  Rob¬ 
erts  Rinehart  as  author,  and  play  up  fact  that 
it  is  a  story  of  a  secretary’s  loyalty  to  his  chief. 

PLEASE  ’EM . This  is  a  corking  picture  for  about 

five  reels,  then  it  flops  for  a  reel  or  so,  which 
takes  the  kick  out  of  the  end  of  it.  It  sure  needs 
an  operation. 

WHOOZINIT . Glenn  Hunter,  Bessie  Love,  Hobart 

Bosworth,  Gertrude  Astor,  Alma  Bennett, 
George  Nicholls,  Aggie  Herring,  Lionel  Belmore, 
DeWitt  Jennings,  Brandon  Hurst,  Pat  Harmon 
and  Suzette  &  Murray. 

STORY  VALUES . This  has  a  splendid  basic  theme 

and  excellent  plot  mechanics,  providing  very 
good  character  contrasts  and  a  splendid 
romance. 

TREATMENT . It  goes  along  beautifully  right 

up  through  the  high  spot  where  the  kid  refuses 
to  confess,  but  after  that  it  flounders  for  a  reel 
or  more  before  getting  to  the  finish,  and  that 
slump  hurts  it  a  lot. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS. . .  Bessie  Love  gives  a  great 
performance.  Glenn  Hunter  is  very  good  in 
many  of  his  sequences,  but  sometimes  overplayed 
and  seemed  rather  camera-conscious.  Hobart 
Bosworth  was  excellent,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  good  cast  helped  the  important  scenes 
decidedly. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . In  some  sequences  the 

photography  was  decidedly  too  hard  and  lacked 
the  soft  shadings  on  the  edges  that  would  have 
Jhelped  it.  The  atmospheric  background  was 
good,  and  much  of  the  photography  was  quite  all 
right. 


It  certainly  is  a  pity  that  the  boys  lost  their  per¬ 
spective  on  this  one,  because  it  has  a  lot  of  great  stuff 
in  it  and  should  have  been  one  of  the  outstanding  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  year. 

No  one  will  ever  know  to  what  a  tremendous 
degree  this  is  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  real  dra¬ 
matic  high  spot  comes  along  about  the  fifth  reeHand  is 
then  followed  by  a  reel  or  more  of  action  that  fails 
utterly  to  top  the  high  spot,  thereby  causing  a  very 
serious  slump  before  they  get  to  the  end.  The  high 
spot  of  this  was  the  scene  in  which  Glenn  Hunter,  when 
arrested  and  held  for  murder,  licked  the  chief  of  police 
in  a  mental  battle  when  they  were  trying  to  force  him 
to  spill  some  information  that  might  have  implicated 
his  chief  in  the  death  of  a  woman  that  had  been  living 
in  an  apartment  rented  in  Hunter’s  name.  When  this 


scene  was  finished  by  the  bit  where  Brandon  Hurst, 
speaking  for  the  assembled  reporters,  told  the  police 
chief  that  the  kid  had  licked  him,  they  should  have 
jumped  directly  to  the  scenes  at  the  end  where  Hunter, 
when  released,  thought  that  his  wife  had  left  him  and 
planned  to  kill  himself.  The  footage  that  comes  in 
between  simply  clutters  this  up  and  takes  all  the  wral- 
lop  out  of  the  effect  that  had  been  accumulated  by 
building  up  to  the  one  big  dramatic  wallop. 

This  is  a  story  about  a  young  secretary  of  an  attor¬ 
ney  who  is  running  for  U.  S.  Senator.  Through  un¬ 
swerving  loyalty  the  secretary  saved  his  chief  from  dis¬ 
grace  and  defeat  in  the  election,  even  though  it  almost 
disrupted  his  own  home.  Glenn  Hunter  and  Bessie 
Love,  as  the  young  couple,  registered  a  number  of  good 
little  human  scenes,  with  particular  credit  going  to 
Miss  Love,  because  she  not  only  put  across  many 
laughs,  but  also  checked  in  with  many  bits  of  effective 
pathos. 

Hobart  Bosworth  was  the  attorney  politician,  with 
Lionel  Belmore  as  his  campaign  manager.  They  both 
put  their  scenes  across  effectively.  Gertrude  Astor,  as 
Bosworth ’s  wife,  and  Alma  Bennett,  as  the  other 
woman,  made  little  bits  effective.  George  Nicholls 
and  Aggie  Herring  were  great  types  as  the  neighbors 
of  the  young  people,  and  DeWitt  Jennings  helped 
decidedly  with  the  effectiveness  of  the  big  scene  in  the 
picture.  The  casting  of  Brandon  Hurst  as  the  spokes¬ 
man  of  the  reporters  was  an  intelligent  act,  because 
this  reporter  part  meant  a  lot  in  this  one  big  scene  of 
the  film.  Mr.  Hurst  did  it  beautifully,  and  beyond  any 
question  this  scene  where  the  reporters  watched  Jen¬ 
nings  attempt  to  force  Hunter  to  confess  was  the  out¬ 
standing  dramatic  scene  of  the  picture. 

It  would  have  been  easily  possible  when  eliminat¬ 
ing  a  reel  or  so  from  the  end  of  this  to  have  retained 
the  finish  with  its  one  splendid  touch  of  the  boy  clean¬ 
ing  the  dishes  and  putting  out  the  milk  bottle,  even 
although  he  intended  to  kill  himself.  I  think  that  they 
also  should  have  finished  the  yarn  with  the  young 
people  going  to  Washington  with  Bosworth,  because 
without  that  it  seemed  as  if  Hunter  had  made  his  sac¬ 
rifice  and  gone  through  all  of  this  trouble  without 
achieving  a  reward  at  the-  end.  It  would  still  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  arrange  this  ending  by  simply  changing  one 
title  and  putting  in  a  title  at  the  finish  where  Hunter 
could  say,  regarding  a  certain  rocking-chair  that  he 
touched  many  times  through  the  picture,  “And  we’ll 
have  to  take  this  chair  to  Washington  with  us.” 

There  were  many  very  good  titles  in  this,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  first  of  it,  but  as  a  tag  for  the  big  dramatic 
scene  they  registered  a  smart  crack  from  a  reporter 
which  is  clever  but  may  offend  some  people.  It  was 
given  as  a  toast  and  read  like  this:  “Here’s  to  the 
loyalty  that  the  highly  intelligent  believe  in  and  only 
fools  practice.” 

It  is  too  bad  that  this  has  the  excess  footage  in  a 
bad  spot,  but  I  still  believe  that  in  spite  of  that  your 
fans  will  consider  i.t  better  than  the  average  picture. 
You  cannot  expect  to  get  business  on  it  unless  you 
wrork  hard  in  selling  it,  because  normally  with  ordi¬ 
nary  exploitation  it  will  hardly  get  past  first  base. 
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Just  Finished 
“FREE  TO  LOVE” 

and 

“CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT’ 


ADVENTUROUS  SEX” 
— Howard  Estabrook 


‘BIRTH  OF  THE  WEST’ 


A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  AND  A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 
TO  ALL  OF  MY  FRIENDS 
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•  Alf A _ Li. 

DECEMBER  25,  1924 


Mixture  of  Comedy  and  Preachment  Leaves  Hazy  Impression 


Tarnish 

Samuel  Goldwyn — First  National 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . . . George  Fitzmaurice 

AUTHOR . Gilbert  Emery’s  play,  adapted  by 

Frances  Marion. 

CAMERAMAN . Arthur  C.  Miller 

GET  ’EM  IN . This  doesn’t  look  like  a  box  office 

bet  to  me.  It  may  do  reasonably  well,  but  it  will 
be  a  struggle  to  get  ’em  in. 

PLEASE  ’EM . They  earn  a  lot  of  laughs,  and  there 

are  two  or  three  good  situations,  but  it  never 
really  gets  you,  and  will  leave  a  messy  final  im¬ 
pression. 

WHOOZINIT . May  McAvoy,  Ronald  Colman, 

Marie  Prevost,  Albert  Gran,  Mrs.  Russ  Wytell, 
Priscilla  Bonner,  Harry  Myers,  Norman  Kerry, 
Kay  Deslys,  Lydia  Yeamans  Titus,  William  Boyd 
and  Snitz  Edwards. 

STORY  VALUES . I  can  see  where  this  had  great 

value  as  a  play,  but  for  picture  purposes  the 
mechanics  jar  badly,  and  the  strenuous  efforts 
for  comedy  relief  made  it  register  off  key. 

TREATMENT . They  struggle  too  hard  to  get  then- 

laughs,  and  they  fail  to  cover  up  two  basic  crude 
spots  in  the  story  skeleton.  Towards  the  end 
they  made  it  too  preachy. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Albert  Gran  gave  an 

excellent  performance  as  the  sheik  daddy.  Miss 
McAvoy  and  Ronald  Colman  were  effective  in 
straight  hero  and  shero  stuff,  with  Marie  Prevost 
doing  a  splendid  bit  of  work  as  the  manicurist 
vamp.  These  players  saved  this  from  being  a 
total  loss. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . There  was  nothing  elaborate 

about  the  production,  but  the  atmospheric  back¬ 
ground  was  quite  satisfactory. 

In  a  way  this  is  like  listening  to  a  street  corner 
preacher  working  from  a  soap  box,  who  uses  a  clown 
to  interrupt  every  now  and  then  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  and  holding  the  crowd.  The  yarn  carries  a 
couple  of  routine  triangle  situations  of  the  man,  his 
girl  and  the  other  woman,  but  they  have  crowded  this 
full  of  preachment  about  the  double  standard  of  morals 
whenever  they  had  any  footage  left  over  from  the  con¬ 
stant  efforts  to  try  to  get  a  laugh. 

Even  the  fan  unaccustomed  to  analyzing  will  be 
forced  to  note  that  they  are  always  attempting  to  slip 
in  comedy  bits.  It  is  indeed  a  self-conscious  effort. 

This  was  a  success  as  a  play.  That  is  easy  to 
understand,  because  it  seems  to  have  been  constructed 
to  provide  three  good  situations  with  some  rather  inter¬ 
esting  characters  involved.  I  did  not  see  the  play,  but 
I  am  willing  to  bet  that  there  were  two  elements  in  the 
play  which  they  did  not  stress.  These  were  the  fact 
that  a  dissolute  daddy  was  permitted  to  walk  off  with 
the  five-hundred-dollar  check  needed  so  badly  by  the 
family,  and  the  fact,  as  presented  in  the  film,  that  a 
manicurist  was  able  to  separate  him  from  the  entire 
five  hundred,  bit  by  bit,  simply  by  crying  into  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  in  a  restaurant. 

In  the  film  they  start  right  off  and  establish  with 
great  care  the  fact  that  father  has  been  a  wild  boy  for 
y’ars  and  y’ars.  He  has  spent  all  of  his  wife’s  very 


large  fortune  on  other  women,  and  apparently  has  been 
inclined  to  keep  on  spending  all  his  life  without  ever 
going  to  work.  A  legacy  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  year 
is  planted,  but  we  are  shown  that  May  McAvoy,  the 
daughter,  is  the  only  one  in  the  family  who  works. 
We  are  supposed  to  believe  that  mother  and  daughter 
get  this  check,  and  that  daughter,  knowing  father’s 
weakness  and  mother’s  inability  to  control  him,  fool¬ 
ishly  leaves  the  check  with  mother.  It  ain ’t  done. 

It  is  within  reason  to  understand  how  they  might 
have  suggested  in  the  play  that  the  manicurist  had 
gypped  the  old  man  out  of  the  five-lmndred-dollar  bank 
roll  without  going  into  exact  detail  of  her  modus 
operandi,  but  when  they  undertake  to  show  this  on 
the  screen  in  a  manner  that  the  censors  will  permit,  no 
one  is  going  to  believe  it. 

The  action  in  the  situation  where  Miss  McAvoy 
discovers  Colman  in  Prevost ’s  room,  where  he  has  been 
lured  by  Marie  to  a  fake  telephone  call,  is  good.  This 
is  more  or  less  of  a  stock  situation,  however,  and  is  only 
made  entertaining  by  the  fact  that  the  players  do  it 
well  and  there  are  some  good  touches.  Because  of  the 
fact  that,  all  the  way  through,  Frances  Marion  has 
shoved  in  bits  of  business  that  seem  more  or  less 
human,  the  production  does  not  carry  the  same  cold, 
artistic  but  unsympathetic  beauty  that  most  of  Fitz¬ 
maurice  ’s  offerings  have  had. 

I  believe  that  Miss  Marion,  capable  girl  that  she  is, 
was  trying  so  darned  hard  to  be  sure  to  make  this 
entertainment  that  she  overreached.  Time  after  time 
the  bits  of  business  used  to  bring  a  laugh,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  spoken  titles  placed  in  the  mouths  of  some  of 
the  characters,  were  very  much  off  key. 

It  was  this  weird  combination  of  titles  preaching 
about  the  double  standard  of  morals,  and  broad  comedy 
gag  lines,  pulled  purely  for  the  possible  laugh  that 
might  come,  that  gave  me  the  reaction  of  listening  to 
the  preacher  with  the  comedian  ballyhoo. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  those  films  that  will  make 
millions  of  young  people,  who  may  see  it  in  company 
with  their  sweetie,  uncomfortable.  Both  the  boy  and 
the  girl  who  go  to  see  this  as  a  couple  will  be  mentally 
fidgety.  They  surely  will  not.  send  their  friends  to 
see  it. 

Watch  your  step  in  billing  the  cast  on  this.  Nor¬ 
man  Kerry  is  listed,  but  that  young  man  got  as  far  as 
one  scene  that  any  extra  could  have  done.  He  walked 
in  and  tried  to  make  love  to  May  McAvoy,  and  when 
she  pushed  him  away,  he  walked  out.  That  is  how 
much  Kerry  does  in  this  one. 

Most  of  the  titles  given  to  the  bootlegger  and  his 
wife  were  decidedly  too  broad.  When  she  came  in  to 
tell  the  mother  about  seeing  the  father  with  the  mani¬ 
curist,  the  titles  were  wrong,  and  in  one  title,  spoken 
from  the  doorway,  the  speech  was  all  wet,  because 
Colman  was  shown  to  laugh  at  whatever  it  was  that  she 
said,  and  certainly  he  would  not  have  laughed  after  the 
title  which  was  shown  on  the  screen. 

Why  they  let  the  mother  faint  as  a  tag  for  this, 

I  don’t  know.  It  was  a  bad  finish.  Incidentally,  I 
would  like  to  know  if  they  ever  took  the  five  hundred 
dollars  away  from  Marie.  No  one  seemed  to  worry 
about  that  after  they  kicked  up  all  the  commotion 
about  her  getting  it. 
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“Mr.  Marsh”  in  Big  Fox  Railroad 
Special  John  Ford  Production 


WILLIAM 
ALLING 


Other  Late  Releases 

“THE  TEMPLE  OF  VENUS” 
“LITTLE  ROBINSON 
CRUSOE” 

“IN  LOVE  WITH  LOVE” 
“THE  TRAIL  RIDER” 


/' 


“Larkin  Bunce”  in 
“CAMEO  KIRBY” 
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Story  Blah  But  Will  Get  Money 


Mae  Murray  and  Wild  Jazz . 

MAE  MURRAY 
in 

Circe ,  the  Enchantress 
Tiffany-Metro-Goldwyn 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Robert  Z.  Leonard 

AUTHOR.  .  . . .  Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez’  story  adapted 
by  Douglas  Doty. 

CAMERAMAN . Oliver  T.  Marsh 

GET  ’EM  IN . Mae  Murray  in  a  jazz  picture  is 

a  good  box  office  bet.  This  is  wild  enough  to 
attract  customers  in  considerable  quantity. 

PLEASE  ’EM . Despite  the  unreality  of  the  drama 

this  will  get  by  with  most  of  your  gang  because 
of  the  eye-filling  production  values  and  Mae’s 
unusual  characterization  work. 

WHOOZINIT . Mae  Murray,  James  Kirkwood,  Tom 

Ricketts,  Charles  Gerard,  William  Haines,  Lil¬ 
lian  Langdon  and  Gene  Cameron. 

STORY  VALUES . I  can’t  exactly  see  what  they 

paid  Mr.  Ibanez  for,  since  the  plot  was  mostly  a 
crap  game  and  some  very  crude  mechanics  to 
eventually  bring  the  lovers  together. 

TREATMENT . Half  of  the  credit  for  what  suc¬ 

cess  this  has  should  go  to  the  cameraman  and 
the  production  values  because  it  is  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  and  Mae  holds  your  attention  and 
makes  you  forget  the  crudeness  of  the  plot  me¬ 
chanics. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Jim  Kirkwood  is  the 

strong  silent  man,  the  Puritan  with  a  dog,  and 
Mae  is  a  wild,  wild  jazz  queen  who  seeks  new 
limits  so  she  may  go  beyond  them.  The  rest  of 
the  cast  was  used  to  play  up  to  Mae. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . They  delivered  some  truly 

excellent  photography,  with  many  very  beauti¬ 
ful  shots  of  Miss  Murray.  The  artistic  values 
of  this  do  much  towards  carrying  it  along  at  a 
pleasing  pace  that  rather  overcomes  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  yarn  itself. 


It  looks  to  me  as  if  maybe  they  made  a  deal  with 
the  well-known  author  of  the  “Four  Horsemen”  to  use 
his  name  on  a  picture  if  he  would  give  them  an  idea, 
with  the  result  that  he  told  them  to  do  a  story  about 
a  modern  Circe.  In  mythology  Circe  was  a  lady  what 
had  the  gift  of  luring  men,  and  she  was  also  some 
“magicker,”  because  she  could  turn  them  to  swine 
when  she  got  tired  of  being  annoyed.  There  w7as  one 
guy  what  refused  to  fall  for  her.  He  was  Ulysses. 

In  this  yarn  they  open  with  a  shot  of  our  old 
friend,  Circe  of  mythology,  and  we  see  her  work  the 
swine  gag  on  a  lot  of  Ulysses’  sailors,  and  then  they 
bring  us  into  modern  times,  with  Miss  Murray  enter¬ 
taining  a  decidedly  Bohemian  gathering  in  her  home 
on  Long  Island.  Jim  Kirkwood,  a  doctor,  was  the 
modern  Ulysses.  He  sat  at  home  with  his  dog,  and 
was  very,  very  much  annoyed  because  Mae  and  her 
guests  were  so  frivolous,  Too  bad,  too  bad. 


Mae  had  invited  Jim  to  her  party,  and  he  came  in 
late  and  went  home  early.  That  made  her  peevish. 
She  proceeded  to  become  more  interested  in  him  and 
chased  him  a  bit.  It  would  seem  that  maybe  Jim  knew  a 
lot  more  about  women  than  he  was  supposed  to, 
because  he  used  what  some  guys  insist  is  a  great  sys¬ 
tem.  He  made  her  chase  him. 

After  showing  us  that  Mae  was  a  naughty,  naughty 
wild  Indian,  they  pulled  a  repentance  scene  wherein 
she  read  her  diary,  and  with  the  pages  we  went  back 
into  the  years  and  discovered  that  she  was  one  of  those 
poor  little  girls,  bred  in  a  convent,  who  found  that 
every  man  she  met  Avanted  to  make  her,  which 
made  it  very  tough  on  little  Mae,  because  she  couldn’t 
keep  a  job.  Certainly  Mae  was  a  cute  little  kiddie  in 
the  scene  where  she  stood  at  the  convent  gate,  but  they 
swung  hard  into  the  brutal,  somber  strain  when  they 
registered  the  butcher  shop  bit,  because  that  was  about 
as  repulsive  a  sequence  as  could  be  imagined.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  that  sequence  was  planned  to  be  strong  drammer, 
and  it  Avas,  all  right,  but  the  rest  of  the  yarn  was  so 
decidedly  unreal  that  the  butcher  shop  sequence  in  this 
particular  film  Avas  a  jarring  note. 

After  avc  had  been  shoAvn  that  Mae  had  been 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  Avith  the  result  that 
she  decided  to  get  all  she  could  and  give  as  little  as 
possible,  they  SAvitched  back  into  another  very  Avild 
jazz  party  Avhich  culminated  in  a  crap  game  that  did 
some  tall  stepping.  They  started  with  moderate 
amounts,  stepped  up  to  a  thousand-dollar  pass,  and 
then  gradually  Avent  on  up  the  line  until  Mae  lost  a 
$40,000  roll  of  the  bones  and  then  proceeded  to  bet  her 
bouse  against  all  she  had  lost. 

The  gal  just  couldn’t  have  no  luck,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  she  found  herself  without  a  dime  or  a  place  to 
lay  her  beautiful  blonde  Avig.  Mae  got  kind  of  mad  as 
a  result  of  the  crap  game  and  did  a  Bill  Hart  with  a 
Avine  glass,  crunching  it  in  her  little  fist,  thereby  caus¬ 
ing  a  cut  that  made  it  necessary  to  bring  in  old  Doc 
Jim  in  a  hurry,  and  the  romance  Avas  on  again.  Then 
Mae  ran  aAvay,  and  Jim  couldn’t  find  her  until  his  nice 
little  doggie  companion  leaped  over  the  fence  and  came 
running  back  with  Mae’s  diary,  Avhich  she  had  non¬ 
chalantly  tossed  out  of  the  AvindoAv  in  the  first  reel. 
Then  Jim  kneAV  A\diere  she  was,  and  he  went  back  to 
NeAV  Orleans  to  find  her  in  the  convent,  arriving  in 
time  to  make  her  do  a  “Miracle  Man”  Avalk  from  her 
AAdieel-chair,  to  wdiich  she  had  been  confined  after 
being  paralyzed  in  an  automobile  accident  that  seemed 
to  have  been  put  in  for  no  purpose  other  than  to  make 
it  possible  for  her  to  walk  again  when  she  saw  Jim. 
And  that’s  Avhat  they  must  have  paid  Mr.  Ibanez 
money  for. 

SomehoAv  I  just  couldn’t  help  but  feel  a  bit 
inclined  to  laugh  at  this  yarn,  and  most  anyone  else 
who  stops  to  analyze  it  will  feel  the  same  way.  For¬ 
tunately  most  of  your  customers  won’t  worry  about 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  terrible  story,  and  they  have 
dolled  it  up  Avith  some  very  good  production  values, 
so  that  commercially  I  believe  that  this  is  a  money- 
getter.  Surely  you  can  put  it  through  Avithout  causing 
an  uproar,  providing  you  concentrate  your  advertising 
upon  Mae,  the  jazz  element  and  the  production  values. 
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“WILD  ORANGES” 


“THE  TENTH  WOMAN”  “BEHOLD  THIS  WOMAN" 


Recent  Engagement 

“THE  TOP  OF  THE  WORLD” 

- direction  of  George  Melford 

for  Famous  Players - Lasky 


Personal  Management  of 
Grant  E.  Dolge 
7060  Hollywood  Blvd. 
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THURSDAY 


DECEMBER  25,  1924 


Good  Romance  and  Adventure  Values  Before 
Spectacular  Background 


MARION  DAVIES 
in 

Janice  Meredith 
Cosmopolitan — Metro — Goldwyn 
Length  11  Reels 

DIRECTOR . E.  Mason  Hopper 

AUTHOR . Paul  Leicester  Ford’s  novel  adapted  by 

Lillie  Hayward. 

CAMERAMEN . R.  H.  Morgan  and  George  Barnes 

GET  ’EM  IN . You  can  safely  bill  this  as  an 

effective  spectacle  with  the  Revolutionary  War 
used  as  a  background  for  an  exciting  romance. 
This  should  be  good  for  a  special  run  most  any¬ 
where. 

PLEASE  ’EM . This  has  size  and  history  supporting 

a  yarn  that  is  a  combination  of  Wild  West  and 
Civil  War  movies  done  in  Revolutionary  War 
clothes.  I  believe  that  audiences  generally  will 
consider  it  very  good  entertainment. 

WHOOZINIT . Marion  Davies,  Holbrook  Blinn, 

Harrison  Ford,  Maclyn  Arbuckle,  May  Vokes, 
Olin  Howland,  Spencer  Charters,  George  Nash, 
Joseph  Kilgour,  W.  C.  Fields,  George  Siegmann, 
Tyrone  Power,  Helen  Lee  Worthing,  Princess 
Marie  de  Bourbon,  Kenneth  Maynard,  Robert 
Thorne,  Harlan  Knight,  Lee  Beggs  and  Mrs. 
Maclyn  Arbuckle. 

STORY  VALUES . They  hit  some  of  the  high  spots 

of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  present  a  melo¬ 
dramatic  adventure  romance  in  which  they 
worked  overtime  the  formula  of  putting  the  lov¬ 
ers  together  and  then  separating  them.  They 
were  separated  and  reunited  at  least  ten  times 
before  the  final  clutch. 

TREATMENT . Naturally  it  was  a  very  difficult 

task  to  visualize  something  of  the  war  and  at  the 
same  time  carry  a  romance  that  had  to  have 
adventure  a-plenty.  Taken  all  in  all,  it’s  a  very 
good  job.  As  entertainment  it’s  far  superior  to 
“America.” 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Miss  Davies  was  very 

pleasing,  and  Harrison  Ford  did  the  hero  job 
most  satisfactorily.  W.  C.  Fields  earned  a  lot 
of  laughs  with  broad  comedy,  and  Olin  Howland 
and  May  Vokes  gathered  some  giggles.  The 
very  large  cast  of  good  players  were  more  or 
less  lost  in  the  general  confusion,  because  most 
of  the  interest  is  centered  on  the  war  and  the 
adventures  of  the  two  lovers. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . There  were  some  very 

remarkable  bits  of  composition,  and  the  Crossing 
of  the  Delaware  sequence  was  one  of  the  best 
things  ever  screened. 


Naturally  this  production  will  be  compared  with 
“America,”  because  both  had  to  do  with  the  period  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  This  is  far  superior  to  “Amer¬ 
ica,”  because  basically  it  is  a  romance,  and  not  an 


attempt  to  visualize  the  war  itself.  The  high  spot  of 
the  picture  is  the  Crossing  of  the  Delaware  sequence, 
and  this  is  surely  something  to  yell  about. 

From  start  to  finish  this  thing  moves,  and  the 
young  lovers  sure  have  plenty  of  adventures.  Harrison 
Ford,  the  hero,  looms  up  in  most  unexpected  spots, 
and  although  he  is  captured  many  times,  he  does  some 
good  get-aways,  frequently  assisted  by  the  beautiful 
shero,  Miss  Davies. 

No  matter  where  you  are,  the  first-run  launching 
of  this  production  will  have  built  up  a  certain  amount 
of  prestige  for  it.  The  Hearst  newspaper  publicity 
throughout  the  country  will  have  made  it  a  thing 
talked  about.  You  can  safely  yell  a  lot  about  the  spec¬ 
tacular  production  values.  1  would  advise  you  to  con¬ 
centrate  upon  the  thought  that  this  is  a  story  of  adven¬ 
ture  and  romance  played  against  the  background  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  rather  than  to  point  too  defi¬ 
nitely  to  this  being  a  visualization  of  history. 

They  have  taken  some  liberties  with  history,  and 
the  young  lovers  seem  to  be  most  important  factors  in 
the  winning  of  the  war.  After  watching  their  activities 
through  many  reels,  1  was  rather  surprised  to  find  that 
it  was  Benjamin  Franklin  who  won  France  to  the  side 
of  this  country t  because  I  fully  expected  that  it  would 
be  Janice  Meredith  who  was  responsible  for  securing 
the  assistance  of  the  French.  At  any  rate,  Janice  was 
the  first  one  to  be  told  by  Washington  that  the  English 
were  going  to  surrender.  That  was  something. 

Film  people,  and  this  includes  you,  Mr.  Exhibitor, 
may  find  a  lot  of  things  in  this  offering  to  pick  to  pieces 
from  a  purely  technical  story  construction  viewpoint, 
but  T  firmly  believe  that  the  film  as  it  is  tied  together 
will  register  most  favorably  with  audiences,  because  it 
has  those  sure  fire  elements  of  action,  adventure,  love 
interest,  comedy,  historical  dignity  and  spectacular 
sweep. 

In  a  production  that  attempts  to  cover  as  much 
ground  as  this  does,  the  titles  become  of  exceptional 
importance.  It  may  seem  to  be  a  little  thing,  but  actu¬ 
ally  I  believe  that  the  most  serious  fault  with  this  offer¬ 
ing  as  it  is  presented  in  theaters  is  the  fact  that  they 
have  put  a  great  big  frame  around  about  half  of  the 
titles  and  have  printed  the  titles  in  very  small  type 
with  a  blue  coloring.  The  frame  occupies  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  screen  which  should  be  given  to  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  title  itself,  and  the  blue  coloring  makes  it 
v£ry  difficult  to  read  the  titles.  I  believe  that  this  faulty 
arrangement  of  titles  in  this  film  is  a  very  serious  mat¬ 
ter,  because  failure  to  absorb  the  many  explanatory 
captions  will  leave  many  people  in  an  audience  decid¬ 
edly  hazy  as  to  just  what  some  of  the  sequences  are  all 
about.  Every  long  title  in  this  film  should  be  short¬ 
ened  and  colored  amber,  so  that  it  could  be  easily  read. 
The  lettering  should  be  larger,  and  the  funny  ornamen¬ 
tal  frames  should  be  thrown  out. 

If  you  feel  called  upon  to  compare  this  with 
“America”  in  your  exploitation,  I  believe  that  you  can 
safely  yell  a  lot  about  the  fact  that  this  is  far  better 
entertainment  than  the  Griffith  production  dealing  with 
the  same  period. 
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E.  ALYN  (Fred)  WARREN 

The  Subtle  Touch  of  the  “man  of  the  world” 

Appeals  to  the  fan  today 

Sophistication  comes  only  as  a  result  of  Experience 


I  have  That 


GRanite  2484 
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THURSDAY 


DECEMBER  25,  1924 


It  May  Sneak  By.  Don9t  Make  Any  Rash  Promises . 


Married  Flirts 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Robert  Vignola 

AUTHOR . Louis  Joseph  Vance’s  novel,  “Mrs. 

Paramor,”  adapted  by  Julia  Crawford  Ivers. 

CAMERAMAN . Oliver  Marsh 

GET  ’EM  IN . This  trick  title  may  pull  some 

business  if  you  care  to  work  on  it  from  that 
angle,  but  watch  your  promises. 

PLEASE  ’EM . This  may  just  get  by.  That  is  the 

most  you  can  hope  for  it. 

WHOOZINIT . Pauline  Frederick,  Conrad  Nagel, 

Mae  Busch,  Huntly  Gordon,  Patterson  Dial  and 
Paul  Nicholson. 

STORY  VALUES . This  was  fair  basic  idea  about 

a  woman  who  lost  her  husband,  learned  her  les¬ 
son,  and  proceeded  to  teach  the  same  lesson  to 
the  woman  who  had  once  taught  it  to  her. 

TREATMENT . This  doesn’t  get  you  at  any  time 

as  big  drama,  and  there  is  practically  no  comedy 
relief.  Contrasting  situations  are  presented,  but 
the  apparent  shallowness  of  it  all  keeps  it  from 
carrying  a  big  wallop. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . The  players  move 

through  the  dramatic  moments  without  ever  get¬ 
ting  that  intangible  something  into  it  which  stirs 
you  under  the  shirt. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . The  production  values  were 

acceptable,  but  there  was  nothing  outstanding 
that  will  make  anyone  remember  it. 


This  is  just  “one  of  those  things.”  Made  from 
the  novel,  “Mrs.  Paramor,”  they  have  decided  to  call 
it  “Married  Flirts.”  That  may  have  the  one  effect 
of  creating  a  million  more  good  customers  with  a  defi¬ 
nite  peeve  against  these  trick  titles.  A  title  like  “Mar¬ 
ried  Flirts”  may  get  that  million  past  the  box  office, 
but  it  is  a  pretty  sure  thing  that  the  same  gang  that 
comes  because  of  that  title  will  consider  the  film  a  flop 
and  say  so  emphatically. 

Had  this  been  offered  with  a  title  that  did  not 
promise  tricky  stuff,  the  average  fan  might  have  ac¬ 
cepted  it  as  just  another  fair  movie  that  didn’t  mean 


much  one  way  or  the  other.  Heralded  with  a  trick  sex 
title,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  serious  kickback 
here. 

This  novel  was  geared  around  the  well-known  me¬ 
chanics  of  placing  two  women  in  a  situation  where 
one  breaks  up  another’s  home,  with  the  end  of  the  yarn 
showing  the  woman  who  had  suffered  getting  her 
revenge  through  turning  the  tables  on  the  lady  who 
had  caused  her  early  grief. 

Huntly  Gordon  and  Polly  Frederick  had  been 
drifting  along,  with  Polly  inclined  to  forget  to  be 
attractive.  Mae  Busch  busted  up  the  household,  and 
then  married  Conrad  Nagel  when  she  had  a  chance. 
Polly  Frederick,  after  leaving  her  hubby,  Huntly 
Gordon,  dolled  herself  up,  became  a  success  as  an 
authoress,  and  then  proceeded  to  lure  Conrad  Nagel 
away  from  Mae.  That  was  a  little  hard  to  take.  After 
successfully  luring  Conrad,  Polly  bawled  Mae  out,  tell¬ 
ing  her  that  she  was  giving  her  a  taste  of  her  own 
medicine,  and  then  she  told  Mae  and  Conrad  to  go  work 
out  their  own  salvation,  while  she  decided  to  start  all 
over  again  with  Huntly  Gordon. 

If  you  want  to  figure  this  as  just  a  movie  that  may 
be  accepted  and  passed  through  the  routine  by  your 
gang  without  serious  complaint,  it  is  possible  that  this 
one  will  ride  through  for  you.  Be  careful  what  you 
promise.  Don’t  get  out  any  brass  band  on  this  one, 
because  the  more  you  lead  them  to  expect,  the  tougher 
your  complaints  will  be  after  this  has  hit  the  screen. 

The  burden  of  the  acting  in  this  rested  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Miss  Frederick  and  Miss  Busch.  I  believe 
that  a  mistake  was  made  in  casting  this  in  the  first 
place,  because  Miss  Frederick  never  did  get  across  any 
definite  “lure”  capable  of  pulling  a  husband  away  from 
Mae  Busch.  Even  though  Mae  was  not  as  good  as  she 
generally  is,  it  seemed  rather  an  impossible  situation 
when  Nagel  wanted  to  walk  out  on  her.  The  part 
which  Mae  Busch  had  to  do  was  the  sort  of  thing  which 
she  should  have  been  able  to  put  over,  but  something 
seemed  to  be  holding  her  back.  There  were  only  two  or 
three  flashes  of  the  little  personality  touches  that  have 
lifted  Mae  to  her  present  position. 

In  one  sequence  a  lot  of  Goldwyn  stars  and  Hobart 
Henley,  the  director,  were  introduced  at  a  dinner  party, 
but  I  would  advise  you  against  ballyhooing  that,  be¬ 
cause  such  things  are  disappointing,  since  the  custom¬ 
ers  expect  the  players  to  do  something  when  their  pres¬ 
ence  in  a  film  is  heralded. 

One  of  the  basic  things  that  made  this  a  bad  story 
for  the  screen  was  the  fact  that  the  characters  failed 
to  hold  your  sympathy.  At  some  time  or  another  in 
this  production,  you  are  inclined  to  feel  that  each  one 
of  the  principal  characters  is  not  only  a  boob  but  en¬ 
tirely  wrong  as  to  mental  attitude  towards  the  other 
players.  That  is  the  most  dangerous  thing  in  the 
world  in  drama.  Characterizations  where  players  are 
to  do  unsympathetic  things  needs  very  careful  hand¬ 
ling  if  the  story  is  to  be  pulled  out  of  the  fire. 

If  you  have  this  set  for  a  showing,  soft  pedal  it. 
If  you  don’t  have  to  play  it,  let  the  other  fellow  worry. 
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Alf  Goulding 

Director  of 

Rupert  Hughes 
Production 

“ Excuse  Me” 
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Best  Buster  Has  Ever  Made .  It’s  a  Laugh  Whiz 


BUSTER  KEATON 
in 

The  Navigator 

Buster  Keaton-Metro-Goldwyn 
Length  6  Reels 

DIRECTORS . Donald  Crisp  and  Buster  Keaton 

AUTHORS. .  .Jean  Havez,  Joseph  Mitchell  and  Clyde 
Bruckman. 

CAMERAMEN . Elgin  Leslie,  Byron  Houck  and 

Bert  Haines. 

GET  ’EM  IN . You  can  yell  good  and  loud  about 

this  because  it  is,  to  my  mind,  the  best  Buster 
ever  made.  It  should  be  a  cleanup. 

PLEASE  ’EM . I  can’t  recall  any  film  that  Buster 

has  ever  had  that  was  as  consistently  funny  as 
this,  because  it  keeps  swinging  from  one  gag  to 
another  all  the  way  through,  with  a  lot  of  new 
stuff,  and  all  of  it  really  funny. 

WHOOZINIT . Buster  Keaton,  Kathryn  Maguire, 

and  a  lot  of  other  people ;  but  Buster  and  Kath¬ 
ryn  did  most  of  the  work. 

STORY  VALUES . The  story  got  these  two  on  a 

big  boat  adrift  without  a  crew ;  after  that  it  was 
just  gags,  but  the  gags  were  splendid. 

TREATMENT . They  kept  this  thing  jumping  from 

one  idea  to  another  without  a  let-up,  and  built  it 
to  a  final  sequence  that  had  size  enough  and 
action  enough  to  top  it  off. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS.  .  .  .Buster  never  bats  an  eye, 
but  he  is  great  on  timing  his  stuff.  Kathryn 
Maguire  worked  just  about  as  hard  as  any  girl 
ever  had  to  work  in  a  comedy.  She  sure  earned 
her  jack  in  this  one. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . They  got  some  great  stuff 

on  the  boat  and  built  some  splendid  sets,  such  as 
the  boiler  bedroom  bit  and  other  shots  like  the 
kitchen  and  the  interior  of  the  submarine.  The 
undersea  stuff  was  a  great  novelty  and  absolutely 
sure  fire  as  comedy. 

- o — — - - 

Buster  goes  right  up  to  the  head  of  the  class  with 
this  one.  From  the  time  they  open  with  the  gag  where 
Buster  enters  his  car  and  drives  across  the  street  to 
see  his  girl,  down  to  the  final  tag  where  he  falls  against 
a  lever  in  the  submarine  and  turns  it  topsy-turvey, 
this  is  one  of  the  best  constructed  comedies  we  have 
ever  had. 

Digging  up  new  comedy  ideas  for  these  feature- 
length  special  laugh-getters  is  no  cinch,  and  the  boys 
who  worked  on  this  one  deserve  a  lot  of  credit,  because 
they  did  develop  quite  a  lot  of  new  ones. 

Putting  Buster  and  Kathryn  on  a  big  boat  adrift 
at  sea  was  accomplished  without  too  wild  a  bit  of  fancy, 
and  they  did  it  quickly.  From  that  time  on  the  hokum 
gags  worked  overtime.  Buster  and  Kathryn  were  all 


over  the  boat  and  in  and  off  of  it  hundreds  of  times, 
and  they  piled  laugh  on  top  of  laugh. 

I  checked  down  a  few  of  the  gags  because  it  was 
surprising  to  see  so  many  really  new  bits  used  in  one 
film.  The  chasing  one  another  around  the  boat  was 
an  oldtimer,  but  they  did  it  effectively.  Then  came 
the  hokum  in  the  kitchen,  which  was  building  up  to 
the  appliances  that  were  used  in  the  kitchen  sequence 
to  follow.  Cooking  eggs  in  a  rat-trap  and  making  cof¬ 
fee  out  of  salt  water  were  two  of  the  high  spots  in 
this  kitchen  stuff.  The  painting  that  caught  on  the 
outside  of  the  boat  and  swung  in  front  of  a  port  hole 
and  frightened  Buster  was  a  whiz  of  a  sequence.  The 
automatic  starting  of  the  Victrola  was  a  funny  bit. 
The  doors  opening  and  closing  with  the  rocking  of  the 
boat  was  good.  The  fussing  with  the  wet  deck  of 
cards  registered.  The  using  of  the  boilers  for  bed¬ 
rooms  was  a  yell. 

The  undersea  stuff  was  not  only  a  novelty,  but 
carried  exceptional  comedy  values.  For  instance,  the 
gun  and  the  dinner  pail  and  the  sign,  “Danger!  Men 
at  Work.”  When  he  finished  his  job  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  Buster  washed  his  hands  with  a  bucket  of 
water,  and  he  used  a  lobster  that  bit  him  to  cut  a  piece 
of  wire.  He  fought  a  great  duel  with  a  swordfish  by 
using  another  swordfish  as  his  own  weapon,  and  the 
battle  with  the  octopus  got  across  with  a  bit  of  a  thrill 
for  many.  They  topped  this  sequence  by  having  Bus¬ 
ter  walk  out  of  the  water  to  frighten  the  cannibals, 
and  then  tagged  it  with  a  yell  when  Kathryn  pushed 
Buster  into  the  water,  sat  astride  him  and  rowed  out 
to  the  boat. 

When  they  started  the  cannibal  attack,  they  got 
this  thing  moving  at  a  real  speed,  and  the  roman  candle 
defense  was  a  good  opener,  with  the  cocoanut-tree  bit 
nicely  handled  so  that  the  final  gag,  where  the  monkey 
crowned  Buster  with  the  remaining  cocoanut,  gave  this 
a  good  tag.  The  little  bit  of  Buster  having  a  cannon 
tied  to  his  foot  got  some  good  laughs,  and  they  ended 
this  quickly  and  effectively  with  the  submarine  shot 
where  Buster  turned  everything  topsy-turvey  by  flop¬ 
ping  against  the  machinery. 

In  some  territories  Buster  already  stands  pretty 
close  to  the  top  of  the  list  among  the  comedians.  If 
you  have  never  been  able  to  do  more  with  him  than 
you  have  with  some  of  the  other  boys,  I  want  to  urge 
you  to  make  a  personal  plea  for  attendance  on  this  one, 
because  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  will  make  some  friends 
for  yourself  and  for  Buster  by  getting  back  of  this. 
You  will  never  regret  having  personally  recom¬ 
mended  it. 

When  they  sit  back  and  argue  about  “clean  films,” 
it  always  comes  to  mind  that  a  comedy  of  this  sort, 
which  is  just  plain,  wholesome  entertainment,  is  just 
about  the  best  thing  that  you  could  possibly  find  to 
really  yell  about. 

A  comedy  is  a  comedy  to  most  of  your  gang  unless 
you  make  it  clear  that  there  is  something  very  special 
about  a  particular  offering.  Don’t  just  use  the  routine 
exploitation  methods  on  this  one.  Step  on  the  gas  and 
collect  while  the  collecting  is  good.  The  real  knock¬ 
outs  are  rare  enough. 
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Beautifully  Directed  Characterization  Story .  You  Must  Sell  It 


The  Snob 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Monta  Bell 

AUTHOR . Helen  R.  Martin’s  story  adapted  by 

Monta  Bell. 

CAMERAMAN . Lucien  Andre  Barleteir 

GET  ’EM  IN . You  will  have  to  work  to  sell  this, 

but  if  you  don’t,  it  would  serve  you  right  if  they 
sent  you  junk  the  rest  of  the  year.  Here’s  one 
that  deserves  real  business,  and  you  can  get  it  if 
you  don’t  lay  down  on  the  job. 

PLEASE  ’EM . This  is  essentially  a  study  in 

characterization,  but  there  are  some  good  dra¬ 
matic  moments,  and  an  excellent  cast  makes 
every  point  hit,  with  one  of  our  best  directors 
slipping  in  touches  that  will  delight  any  audi¬ 
ence  that  knows  values. 

WHOOZINIT . Norma  Shearer,  Jack  Gilbert, 

Conrad  Nagel,  Phyllis  Haver,  Margaret  Seddon, 
Hedda  Hopper,  Hazel  Kennedy,  Nellie  Bly  Baker 
and  Irene  Manning. 

STORY  VALUES . The  mechanics  are  a  bit 

convenient,  sort  of  a  pull-’em-when-you-want- 
’em  type  of  plot  skeleton,  but  there  is  a  corking 
theme  and  a  wonderful  set  of  contrasting  char¬ 
acters,  with  a  very  good  element  of  conflict 
developed. 

TREATMENT . Monta  Bell  proves  again  that  he 

is  one  of  our  real  “finds.”  Monta  gets  every¬ 
thing  out  of  the  dramatic  moments,  and  builds 
the  characters  beautifully.  There  are  scores  of 
little  touches  played  both  for  comedy  and  char¬ 
acterization  that  make  this  truly  distinctive. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Norma  Shearer  really 

dominates  this  by  her  poise,  and  she  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  kid.  Jack  Gilbert  gives  a  really  great  per¬ 
formance,  being  willing  to  make  you  believe  an 
unsympathetic  role.  Conrad  Nagel  and  Phyllis 
Haver  are  excellent  as  the  completing  pair  of  a 
quartette  of  characters  that  were  played  one 
against  the  other  all  through  many  good  situa¬ 
tions.  Margaret  Seddon  registered  some  great 
touches  as  Gilbert’s  mother,  and  the  rest  of  a 
very  good  cast  helped  to  round  out  many  of  the 
situations.  Hazel  Kennedy,  as  a  kiddie  who  was 
made  to  do  recitations,  is  an  absolute  yell  in  the 
way  they  have  spotted  her  in  the  action. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . The  production  values  were 

very  good  and  did  not  overreach  nor  take  you 
out  of  the  story  atmosphere.  There  were  some 
excellent  bits  of  detail.  The  photography  was 
very  pleasing. 

If  your  folks  don’t  know  who  Monta  Bell  is  by 
now,  it  is  your  job  to  get  to  work  with  all  the  energy 
you  can  develop,  so  that  before  this  opens  in  your  show 
shop  they  will  be  more  than  anxious  to  see  this  latest 
production  directed  by  this  young  man.  Just  to  adver¬ 
tise  “The  Snob,”  even  though  you  mention  the  very 
excellent  east,  will  not  necessarily  mean  that  you  are 
going  to  do  much  business.  Your  exploitation  twist  on 
this  is  to  concentrate  on  Monta  Bell.  Folks  are  always 
tremendously  interested  in  any  new  figure  in  this  won¬ 


derful  Arabian  Nights  industry  of  ours,  and  you  can 
have  every  gink  that  ever  slipped  a  quarter  across  your 
“How  Many  Please”  sign  wanting  to  see  this  if  you 
concentrate  properly  on  developing  an  interest  in  this 
new  directorial  genius,  who  in  a  few  short  months  has 
established  himself  as  one  of  the  best  creative  minds 
sitting  behind  a  megaphone  in  any  studio.  Tell  ’em 
about  Monta  Bell.  Tell  ’em  how  he  started  with  Chap¬ 
lin,  and  how  he  co-directed  “A  Woman  of  Paris,”  and 
then  walked  right  out  and  hit  a  home  run  with  “Broad¬ 
way  After  Dark.” 

I  have  never  read  this  book,  but  after  seeing  the 
film  I  am  sure  that  its  success  was  due  entirely  to  the 
characterization  studies,  because  the  actual  plot  me¬ 
chanics  are  more  or  less  stilted  in  pulling  the  charac¬ 
ters  together  for  the  necessary  dramatic  conflict.  No 
one  will  worry  about  that  in  seeing  this  screen  visual¬ 
ization,  because  Mr.  Bell  has  colored  this  beautifully 
with  characterization  touches  which  hold  your  interest 
from  start  to  finish,  and  the  characters  become  real 
enough  that  you  are  very  much  interested  in  just  what 
is  going  to  happen.  A  very  nice  element  of  suspense  is 
developed  because  Jack  Gilbert,  who  marries  Miss 
Shearer,  the  shero,  proves  to  be  an  unsympathetic  char¬ 
acter,  and  yet  the  audience  doesn’t  know,  until  the 
finish  whether  he  will  be  redeemed  or  allowed  to 
remain  a  snob,  while  Conrad  Nagel  has  a  chance  to 
bring  happiness  to  Miss  Shearer.  Thank  God,  they 
had  the  courage  to  keep  the  Snob  as  a  snob  right  to  the 
end,  because  otherwise  this  would  have  finished  with 
rather  a  dull  thud. 

There  were  scores  of  great  touches  that  marked 
this  as  a  real  picture.  There  was  the  bit  of  Gilbert’s 
glove  dropping  on  Shearer’s  painting  in  Nagel’s  room, 
and  then  the  touch  where  Gilbert  picked  up  Nagel’s 
coverall  after  he  had  learned  that  Nagel  was  from  a 
fine  old  family.  There  was  the  bit  of  the  use  of  Sen- 
Sen.  There  was  the  touch  where  Margaret  Seddon  was 
frantically  chasing  a  fly  with  her  eye  when  Nagel 
thought  she  was  looking  at  him.  There  was  the  touch 
of  the  two  towels,  one  for  the  face  and  one  for  the 
hands.  There  was  a  great  bit  about  the  kid  who 
couldn’t  have  ice  cream  because  she  had  flopped  with 
her  recitation.  The  placing  of  the  recitation  stuff  was 
a  wow.  It  gave  a  great  comedy  contrast  to  the  good 
drama  of  the  meeting  between  Shearer  and  Nagel  in 
Gilbert’s  room  after  she  had  married  Gilbert.  There 
was  the  touch  of  the  doctor  who,  after  Miss  Shearer’s 
baby  had  died,  nonchalantly  left  the  hospital  with  the 
remark  that  “it  was  great  weather  for  golf.”  There 
was  the  touch  of  the  nightboat  sequence,  beautifully 
registered,  without  unnecessary  footage.  There  was 
the  contrast  bit  of  Gilbert  watching  some  high  yaller 
girls  dance  in  the  cabaret,  while  his  wife,  Norma,  was 
in  the  hospital. 

This  is  a  corking  picture.  If  you  fellows  let  it  slip 
at  the  box  office  simply  because  you  fail  to  inform  your 
gang  about  it,  then  you  all  deserve  to  have  them  feed 
'  you  junk  for  a  year  or  more  after  they  look  at  the 
booking  sheets  six  months  from  now  and  say  that  “The 
Snob”  wasn’t  a  good  picture,  because  the  rental  figures 
prove  it.  You  fellows  just  simply  can’t  expect  to  get 
real  films  if  you  don’t  do  your  share. 
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Splendid  Entertainment ,  Very  Clever  Stuff  and  Big  Color 

Spectacle 


So  This  Is  Marriage 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Hobart  Henley 

AUTHOR . Carey  Wilson’s  story,  adapted  by 

Alice  D.  G.  Miller  and  John  Lynch. 

CAMERAMAN . John  Arnold 

GET  ’EM  IN . You  can  yell  a  lot  about  this,  be¬ 

cause  it  is  great  entertainment.  Feature  the 
comedy  values  heavily. 

PLEASE  ’EM . Any  gang,  anywhere,  will  like  this. 

WHOOZINIT . Eleanor  Boardman,  Conrad  Nagel, 


Lew  Cody,  Edward  Connelly,  Clyde  Cook,  War¬ 
ner  Oland,  Mabel  Julienne  Scott,  Miss  Dupont, 
John  Patrick,  Claire  de  Lorez,  Shannon  Day, 
Jack  Edwards,  Estelle  Clark,  Thelma  Morgan, 
Francis  McDonald,  Eugenie  Gilbert,  Sidney 
Bracey,  Thomas  O’Brien,  Philip  Sleeman  and 
Gloria  Heller. 

STORY  VALUE . The  story  is  decidedly  slender, 

but  it  has  been  crowded  full  of  human  moments. 

TREATMENT . Hobart  Henley  with  this  one  puts 

himself  up  with  the  best  boys  in  the  game  now 
putting  over  excellent  entertainment  by  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  little  touches  and  distinctive  treat¬ 
ment. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Lew  Cody  steps  up  to 

where  he  should  have  been  years  ago  in  regis¬ 
tering  a  sophisticated  man  of  the  world  part,  and 
Conrad  Nagel  and  Eleanor  Boardman  do  delight¬ 
ful  work  as  the  married  lovers.  The  entire  cast 
was  particularly  well  chosen  for  the  purpose  of 
making  every  scene  of  definite  value. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . The  general  atmospheric 

background  was  unusually  artistic.  The  color 
spectacle  was  decidedly  effective  and  seldom 
have  we  had  in  any  film  such  wonderful  com¬ 
position  in  closeups.  Some  of  this  photographic 
work  in  the  closeup  shots  is  the  best  that  I  have 
ever  seen. 

- o - 

You  can  step  high,  wide  and  fancy  with  this  one. 
There  is  just  one  thing  that  yon  must  be  careful  about : 
Be  sure  that  all  of  your  prospective  customers  are 
made  to  understand  through  your  advertising  that  this 
is  a  comedy.  We  have  had  several  excellent  comedies 
suffer  decidedly  because  folks  thought  they  were  prob¬ 
lem  plays. 

They  put  a  big  colored  spectacle  into  the  last  part 
of  this.  It  was  an  effective,  elaborate  and  very  well 
done  spectacular  sequence.  I  can  think  of  no  greater 
compliment  to  pay  Hobart  Henley  for  his  work  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  film  than  to  say  that  he  would  have  had  a 
sure  fire  hit  even  if  he  hadn’t  made  a  foot  of  the  color 
spectacle. 

The  story  of  this  was  very  slender  indeed.  I  be¬ 


lieve  that  the  studio,  in  the  first  place,  bought  the  title 
rather  than  the  story.  Of  course,  the  spectacular  se¬ 
quence  appeared  to  present  box  office  values  to  the 
person  considering  the  story  originally.  This  yarn  is  one 
of  those  things  that  could  be  made  into  an  awful  flop 
except  that  it  be  handled  with  the  touch  that  would 
make  it  wonderful  entertainment  because  of  the  play¬ 
ing  of  the  central  characters  and  because  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  did  things  rather  than  because  of 
the  things  which  they  did. 

In  the  last  year  or  so  Adolph  Menjou  has  set  a 
pace  in  the  registering  of  the  sophisticated  man  of  the 
world  character.  Lew  Cody  had  it  in  him  to  do  this 
stuff  a  long  time  ago,  and  we  have  seen  flashes  of  it, 
hut  never  until  this  film  have  we  had  such  a  delight¬ 
ful  performance  from  Lew.  When  I  write  this  T  am 
not  forgetting  that  Lubitsch  used  Lew  in  a  very  prom¬ 
inent  part  in  “Three  Women.”  I  think  that  Henley 
gets  as  much  out  of  Cody,  and  possibly  a  little  bit  more, 
than  Lubitsch  did. 

Certainly  Henley  has  done  splendid  work  with 
Conrad  Nagel  and  Eleanor  Boardman.  Everyone  will 
love  these  two  in  this  picture,  because  the  characteri¬ 
zations  have  been  developed  so  nicely  that  every 
thought  is  established  and  the  audience  lives  the  mar¬ 
ried  life  of  this  couple  with  an  understanding  that 
makes  it  a  genuine  joy  as  entertainment. 

Tf  you  want  to  know  how  slender  this  story  was, 
I  will  tell  you  what  it  was  all  about.  A  boy  and  a 
girl  become  engaged.  Each  dreams  of  what  marriage 
will  mean.  The  girl  thinks  only  of  clothes,  the  boy 
thinks  of  business  success  and  a  lot  of  kids.  Time 
goes  on ;  they  prosper,  but  Hubby  is  so  busy  trying 
to  make  as  much  money  as  his  wife  can  spend  that 
they  don’t  work  so  well  in  double  harness.  Lew  Cody, 
living  in  an  apartment  on  the  floor  above,  becomes  in¬ 
terested  in  the  wife.  He  arranges  a  meeting.  The 
wife  has  a  real  fight  when  Hubby  won’t  go  to  a  dance 
that  Lew  gives,  and  when  she  comes  home  from  the 
party  she  finishes  the  fight  by  going  to  Lew’s  room. 
Lew  was  interested  in  the  wife,  but  doesn’t  care  so 
much  about  getting  mixed  up  in  a  divorce,  and  isn’t 
exactly  enthusiastic  about  marrying  the  lady,  so  he 
tells  her  a  Bible  story  which  is  shown  in  color  spectacle 
wherein  a  child  figures,  and  the  result  is  that  the  wife 
and  mother  rushes  back  downstairs  to  her  hubby  and 
her  baby,  leaving  Lew  to  bring  forth  once  more  the 
picture  of  the  latest  blonde  that  had  stood  at  the  top  of 
his  list. 

Certainly  that  is  not  a  great  story.  I  wouldn’t 
undertake  to  tell  you  all  of  the  little  touches  put  across 
in  this  to  make  it  great  entertainment,  but  I  know  that 
you  will  agree  with  me  when  you  see  this,  that  it  is  a 
whiz.  Hobart.  Henley  has  gone  a  long  way  up  the 
ladder  as  a  director  because  of  his  work  in  this.  For 
many  years  I  have  known  that  Hobart  could  do  the 
homey  little  touches  of  small  town  folks.  In  this  he 
has  put  across  the  same  human  values  in  a  most  ef¬ 
fective  and  artistic  atmosphere,  and  as  a  result  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  has  set  himself  for  big  things  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 
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Has  Bright  Spots,  But  Was  Terrible  Script,  And  Drags  Badly 


The  Family  Secret 


Universal 
Length  6  Reels 

DIRECTOR  . Wm.  Seiter 

AUTHOR . Frances  Hodgson  Burnett’s  story, 

adapted  by  Lois  Zellner. 

CAMERAMAN  . John  Stumar 

GET  ’EM  IN . There  are  spots  in  this  for  Baby 

Peggy’s  admirers,  but  you  can’t  afford  to  yell 
too  loud  about  it,  because  it  drags  terribly. 

PLEASE  ’EM . The  individual  gags  given  the 

kid  for  laugh  purposes  are  very  good,  and 


Gladys  Hulette  and  Edward  Earle  put  over 
some  good  action  despite  a  terrible  plot.  May¬ 
be  those  who  really  like  Baby  Peggy  will  ac¬ 
cept  it. 

WHOOZINIT . Baby  Peggy,  Gladys  Hulette, 

Edward  Earle,  Cesare  Gravina,  Martin  Tur¬ 
ner,  Elizabeth  Mackey,  Martha  Mattox,  Milla 
Davenport,  and  Lucy  Beaumont. 

STORY  VALUES . The  plot  skeleton  and  the 

mechanics  of  this  were  an  absolute  crime. 

TREATMENT . They  had  about  a  dozen  very 

good  gags  for  the  kid.  If  they  had  worked 
out  ten  times  as  many  gags  and  one-tenth  as 
much  plot,  this  would  have  been  a  very  good 
bit  of  entertainment. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . .  Despite  the  abso¬ 

lutely  impossible  situations  and  characters, 
Gladys  Hulette  managed  to  hold  you  right 
well  through  a  number  of  sequences,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Earle  did  some  commendable  scenes  as 
the  father  of  Baby  Peggy.  Cesare  Gravina 
helped  make  one  little  sequence  a  bright  spot. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . Generally  the  production 

values  were  good,  although  there  was  nothing 
especially  distinctive. 

I  really  and  most  sincerely  can’t  understand  how 
any  presumed-to-be  intelligent  executives  in  any  or¬ 
ganization  could  pass  this  sort  of  a  story  and  script 
for  production  as  a  picture  wherein  Baby  Peggy  was 
to  be  featured.  I  see  a  lot  of  bad  pictures  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  and  many  bad  stories,  but  rarely  have  I 
bumped  into  anything  more  asinine  than  this  plot 
skeleton. 

The  premise  upon  which  they  have  here  attempted 
to  build  a  story  running  into  feature  length  was  just 
this :  Gladys  Hulette  and  Edward  Earle  were  secretly 
married  and  a  baby  born  while  Gladys  was  away  on 
a  visit.  Gladys  returned  home  and  Earle,  having  been 


forbidden  the  house  by  her  father,  climbed  in  the  win¬ 
dow  to  visit  with  her.  Her  father  had  him  arrested 
and  sent  to  prison  for  five  years  for  house-breaking. 
That  is  impossible  enough  because,  of  course,  he  could 
have  easily  proved  bis  purpose  in  entering  the  house, 
but  on  top  of  this  they  tried  to  make  us  believe  that 
Miss  Hulette,  during  the  passing  of  three  and  a  half 
years,  never  knew  that  her  husband  had  been  arrested 
or  sent  to  prison.  “Applesauce”  is  too  sweet  a  name 
for  such  as  these- ’ems. 

To  begin  with,  when  you  advertise  a  Baby  Peggy 
picture,  the  customers  are  going  to  come  into  your 
house  expecting  to  get  a  chance  to  giggle  and  chuckle 
with  a  cute  youngster  on  the  screen.  If  you  wander 
through  a  lot  of  such  hokum  as  I  have  told  you  about 
before  you  even  pull  Baby  Peggy  into  the  story,  you’re 
licked  before  you  start.  Even  after  the  little  black¬ 
haired  vamp  comes  into  the  action  and  begins  to  mess 
things  up  around  the  household,  they  continue  to  drag 
in  the  drammer  every  now  and  then,  thereby  making 
the  waits  between  the  kids’  gags  entirely  too  long. 

As  the  footage  rolls  along  after  Baby  Peggy  is 
introduced,  they  deliver  a  number  of  straight  hokum 
gags  that  are  good  laugh  material.  These  registered. 
Never  at  any  time  does  the  drama  get  over,  and  when 
we  finally  have  Baby  Peggy  discover  her  daddy  trying 
to  rob  their  own  house,  there  is  no  thrill  in  it,  be¬ 
cause  all  of  the  seat-warmers  who  pay  your  film  rent¬ 
als  for  you  will  be  many  reels  ahead  of  this  one  and 
will  surely  get  no  kick  out  of  the  final  presentation 
of  this  situation. 

All  through  the  first  half  of  the  film,  Frank  Currier, 
who  was  the  father  of  Miss  Hulette  in  the  story,  is  a 
durned  mean  cuss.  Suddenly,  for  no  particular  rea¬ 
son  other  than  the  whim  of  the  writer  that  made  this 
into  a  script,  Currier  decided  that  it  was  all  wrong 
and  he  should  help  his  little  girl  to  find  her  hubby. 
Tt  isn’t  really  surprising  that  the  cash  customers  have 
gone  on  strike  to  the  extent  of  leaving  so  many  com¬ 
fortable  seats  empty  these  days,  when  such  stories 
as  this  are  screened  without  the  presence  of  sufficient 
entertainment  value  to  make  you  willing  to  forget  the 
awful  “insult-to-your-intelligence”  basic  situations. 

Any  regular  film  cutter  in  most  any  studio,  if  left 
to  his  own  ideas,  could  take  this  and  whip  it  into  a 
form  that  would  make  it  at  least  fifty  per  cent  better. 
I  can’t  understand  why  they  let  these  things  go  out 
in  this  condition.  A  man  with  only  one  eye  should 
be  able  to  tell  that  the  chief  thing  that  is  the  matter 
with  this  is  the  faulty  premise  actually  created  by 
some  of  the  titles  explaining  the  early  plot  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  too  much  footage  in 
between  the  comedy  gags  of  the  little  star  after  she 
once  gets  into  the  picture. 

Maybe  Baby  Peggy  gets  you  money.  If  so,  I 
would  advise  you  to  step  carefully  in  billing  this,  be¬ 
cause,  despite  the  excellent  individual  scenes,  well- 
directed  and  well-played,  the  burden  of  the  footage 
used  to  work  out  the  plot  mechanics  smothers  this  to 
death. 
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DECEMBER  25,  1924 


A  Wow  of  a  Comedy  Grab  it  and  Yell  Loud 


The  Fast  Worker 

LENGTH  8  REELS 

DIRECTOR . Wm.  Seiter 

AUTHOR . Robert  W.  Chambers’  story,  “The 

Husbands  of  Edith,’’  adapted  by  Beatrice  Van 
and  Raymond  Schrock. 

CAMERAMAN . Ben  Reynolds 

GET  ’EM  IN . Get  out  a  brass  band  if  necessary 

to  make  enough  noise  about  this  one  because  it 
is  sure  some  whale  of  a  comedy.  You  can’t  go 
too  strong  on  your  promises  regarding  this  as 
a  sure-fire  farce  laugh-getter.  It  is  clean. 

PLEASE  ’EM . If  any  guy  comes  out  of  your 

house  making  any  kind  of  a  holler  about  this 
one,  you  ought  to  bar  him  out  of  your  theater 
forever.  If  he  can’t  laugh  at  this,  he  is  a  Frozen 
Face. 

WHOOZINIT . Reginald  Denny,  Laura  La  Plante, 

Ethel  Gray  Terry,  Muriel  Frances  Dana,  Rich¬ 
ard  Tucker,  Lee  Moran,  Margaret  Campbell, 
Betty  Morrissey,  T.  D.  Crittenden,  John  Step- 
pling,  Clarissa  Selwynne,  Mildred  Vincent,  and 
a  great  colored  porter. 

STORY  VALUES . The  first  sequence  was  a  forced 

situation  to  get  the  farce  under  way,  but  they 
played  it  fast,  made  it  funny  and  after  getting 
a  good  start  kept  the  complications  piling  up 
without  overreaching  the  possibilities. 

TREATMENT . They  certainly  delivered  some 

marvelous  laugh  gags  in  this  one.  It  is  some 
job  to  keep  a  farce  moving  all  the  way,  but  they 
didn’t  let  down  with  this  one  at  any  time,  and 
they  surely  put  across  about  twenty  bits  of 
business  that  are  as  funny  as  anytning  ever 
screened.  The  final  chase  finish  was  a  whiz. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Denny  naturally  dom¬ 

inated  and  Miss  La  Plante  played  up  to  him 
beautifully,  with  all  of  the  rest  of  the  cast  help¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  fun  whirling.  Little  Muriel 
Frances  Dana  did  the  kid  stuff  in  a  natural 
way  that  gave  it  an  added  kick  and  the  colored 
porter  in  one  of  the  early  sequences  did  a  won¬ 
derful  bit  in  making  the  train  stuff  a  riotous 
opening. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . Generally  the  production 

values  were  very  good  and  this  will  rank  with 
anything  that  has  been  done  of  the  farce  comedy 
type  insofar  as  the  atmospheric  background  is 
concerned. 


I  hope  you  pay  Universal  a  lot  of  dough  for  this. 
I  don’t  wish  you  any  bad  luck  when  it  comes  to  being 
soaked  heavy  rentals,  but  by  golly,  the  brothers  de¬ 
serve  an  income  on  this  one  that  will  run  rings  around 
the  ordinary  production,  because  in  every  way  possible 
ffhey  should  be  encouraged  to  try  to  make  more  like 
this. 

We  have  had  some  good  comedies  this  year,  but 
'  nearly  all  of  them  slumped  in  spots.  This  is  one  of 


the  few  that  starts  you  chuckling  right  away  and 
moves  you  bit  by  bit  toward  greater  hilarity  until  finally 
they  get  yells  with  some  of  the  best  gags.  After  you 
think  it  is  all  through  and  washed  up  and  you  are 
ready  to  go  out  and  pay  another  admission,  they  start 
in  a  whirlwind  trick  chase  finish  that  just  can’t  miss 
fire  because  they  top  one  stunt  with  another  in  the 
wild  comedy  thrills  so  that  you  can  be  very  sure  that 
your  house  will  be  in  an  absolute  uproar  right  down 
to  the  finish. 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  pictures  will 
tell  you  that  making  comedies  is  quite  some  job.  The 
brothers  who  work  with  straight  farce  as  differen¬ 
tiated  from  slapstick  comedy  will  explain  with  great 
detail  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  make  good 
farce  than  it  is  to  get  laughs  by  throwing  pies.  It  is 
hard.  The  very  few  real  ones  that  we  get  help  to 
prove  that  fact.  All  the  more  credit  is  deserved  for 
the  making  of  this  one  because  you  can  bank  on  this 
being  more  than  sure-fire.  It  is  an  explosion. 

Reginald  Denny  is  likeable  at  all  times  and  in  this 
sort  of  farce  action,  he  is  perfect.  He  gets  shot  into 
a  situation  where  he  substitutes  for  a  friend  on  a  trip 
to  California,  agreeing  to  pretend  that  he  is  this  friend 
before  he  knows  that  the  friend  has  a  wife,  a  child, 
a  sister-in-law  and  a  lot  of  relatives.  The  farce  action 
all  builds  around  the  complications  which  come  through 
Denny  having  to  go  through  a  trip  to  California  with 
a  suddenly-acquired  family  and  afterwards  the  compli¬ 
cations  that  develop  in  the  hotel  because  of  the  misun¬ 
derstandings  that  naturally  arise. 

There  are  several  sequences  that  stand  out  and  I 
want  to  give  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
taken  good  gags  and  milked  them  dry.  The  sequence 
between  Denny  and  the  colored  porter  on  the  train 
who  couldn’t  understand  why  Denny  wouldn’t  settle 
down  peacefully  with  his  wife  in  their  drawing-room 
was  a  great  starter.  The  trouble  that  Denny  had  try¬ 
ing  to  dress  back  of  the  screen  in  the  parlor  of  their 
suite  in  the  hotel  brought  many  laughs.  The  collar- 
button  gag  was  naturally  developed  and  the  hokum 
of  the  loose  collar  on  the  dance  floor  was  used  for  all 
it  was  worth.  Then  they  topped  the  whole  thing  with 
a  loose  garter  gag  that  proved  a  real  yell. 

When  you  thought  they  were  all  done  and  Denny 
and  La  Plante  had  pulled  a  serious  moment  to  put  over 
a  little  love  scene,  they  busted  right  in  again  with  two 
great  titles  from  the  little  old  lady  who  ran  the  tea¬ 
room  by  the  road,  when  she  told  them  “Don’t  mind 
me.  Lots  of  people  come  here  for  the  same  purpose.” 
And  then  after  Denny  explained  that  he  and  Miss  La 
Plante  were  to  be  married,  she  topped  it  with  “That’s 
what  they  all  say.” 

You  woidd  think  that  they  had  just  about  used  up 
every  possible  angle  of  a  wild  chase  finish,  but  in  this 
one  they  manage  to  work  in  a  few  new  gags,  one  of 
the  best  being  the  way  the  racing  cars  shot  past  the 
motor  cop  on  the  road. 

If  I  were  Carl  Laem.mle,  I  would  send  this  same 
gang  right  out  again  to  try  to  do  another  farce  comedy 
because  if  they  could  turn  out  two  of  these  a  year,  it 
would  be  worth  millions  to  Universal. 
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Earns  Many  Laughs  in  High 

REGINALD  DENNY 
in 

Oh ,  Doctor 

Universal 
Length  7  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Harry  Pollard 

AUTHOR . Harry  Leon  Wilson’s  story  adapted  by 

Harvey  Thew. 

CAMERAMAN . Gilbert  Warrenton 

GET  ’EM  IN . Reginald  Denny  has  made  thousands 

of  new  friends  as  a  result  of  his  recent  comedies, 
and  consequently  this  should  be  a  good  money- 
getter.  You  should  tie  up  with  the  recent  Denny 
successes,  mentioning  them  when  you  bill  this. 

PLEASE  ’EM . This  has  four  high  spots  and  a 

corking  finish,  arid  for  that  reason  the  gang  may 
be  satisfied,  although  it  is  not  nearly  so  funny 
as  some  of  Denny’s  previous  comedies.  In  lay¬ 
ing  out  the  story  they  used  too  much  footage  for 
story  mechanics,  which  separates  too  decidedly 
the  big  laugh  sequences. 

WHOOZINIT . Reginald  Denny,  Mary  Astor, 

William  Mong,  Otis  Harlan,  Tom  Ricketts, 
Lucille  Warde,  Mike  Donlan,  Martha  Mattox, 
Clarence  Geldert,  Blanche  Payson,  Helen  Lynch, 
George  Kuwa,  and  Roxie,  the  dog. 

STORY  VALUES . This  was  a  good  basic  farce 

premise,  but  for  picture  purposes  they  should 
have  crowded  in  more  gags,  and  less  footage 
should  have  been  occupied  with  the  straight  me¬ 
chanics.  More  could  have  been  gotten  out  of 
the  three  old  men  if  the  continuity  had  devel¬ 
oped  additional  gags  for  them. 

TREATMENT . Harry  Pollard  is  sure  fire  with 

comedy  when  he  gets  something  that  he  can  get 
his  teeth  in,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  high  spots 
of  this,  where  he  will  turn  any  audience  into  con¬ 
vulsions.  The  in-between  footage  was  well 
directed,  but  provided  too  much  of  a  let-down, 
when  this  will  only  be  rated  as  a  straight  farce 
because  there  is  no  real  dramatic  value. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Denny  did  the  sickly 

young  man  satisfactorily,  although  it  was  hardly 
a  characterization  which  he  did.  because  the 
laughs  were  really  all  the  result  of  farce  situa¬ 
tions  that  couldn’t  miss.  Miss  Astor  never 
really  registered  as  a  marvelous  sweetie  for  ath¬ 
letic  Mr.  Denny,  because  somehow  she  always 
seemed  too  thin  and  ethereal,  with  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  her  breaking  in  two  if  he  should  really 
take  hold  of  her.  Bill  Mong,  Otis  Harlan  and 
Tom  Ricketts,  as  the  three  old  financiers  who 
backed  Denny’s  struggle  against  death,  got  some 
laughs,  but  much  more  could  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  with  these  three  if  the  right  gags  had 
been  worked  out  for  them.  Mike  Donlan  was  a 
good  foil  for  Denny  in  the  automobile  and  motor¬ 
cycle  sequences. 


Spots.  Slows  Up  at  Times 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . Generally  the  production 

values  were  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  flagpole 
*  sequence  at  the  end  uncovered  some  very  effec¬ 
tive  photographic  work  which  gave  this  a  lot  of 
additional  thrills,  because  the  stunts  look  very 
real  indeed. 

This  is  not  the  best  comedy  Denny  has  done,  but  it 
lias  a  lot  of  laughs,  with  four  very  definite  high  spot 
sequences  that  will  prove  sure  fire,  and  for  that  reason 
I  believe  that  you  are  entirely  safe  in  figuring  this  as 
one  that  you  can  collect  on. 

Denny  has  had  some  good  comedies  in  the  last 
year,  and  Harry  Pollard,  the  director  of  this,  lias  made 
some  corking  features,  so  that  if  you  will  concentrate 
all  of  your  advertising  upon  mentioning  Denny’s  suc¬ 
cesses  and  Pollard’s  successes,  you  will  be  able  to  do 
some  real  business  with  this,  and  no  one  will  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  registering  any  emphatic  protest. 

The  idea  of  the  story  is  that  Denny  as  a  child  was 
supposed  to  be  sickly,  with  the  result  that  even  when 
he  became  a  young  man  he  was  constantly  figuring  how 
soon  he  might  die  with  a  score  of  various  kinds  of  ills 
and  patent  medicines  constantly  in  use  to  sustain  life. 
When  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  to  inherit  $750,000 
within  a  short  time,  three  scheming  gentlemen  gave 
him  $100,000  immediately  in  return  for  his  signing  over 
to  them  all  his  interest  in  the  estate  to  come.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  three  men  then  became  to  keep  him  alive, 
and  Denny,  knowing  that  he  had  all  of  the  monej 
which  he  might  ever  hope  to  get,  proceeded  to  do  many 
wild  things,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  talking  him¬ 
self  out  of  the  idea  of  being  afraid.  They  played  on 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  afraid  of  things  all  his  life, 
and  because  he  fell  in  love  with  his  nurse,  Miss  Astor 
he  decided  that  he  must  prove  that  he  was  afraid  ot 
nothing  in  order  to  be  worthy  of  her,  so  that  lie  might 
ask  her  to  be  his’n. 

The  four  real  high  spots  of  the  film  were  the  osteo¬ 
path  scene,  the  auto  race  sequence,  the  dissolve  from  a 
painting  into  a  sort  of  faun  and  nymph  dance  which 
Denny  did  with  Miss  Astor,  and  the  final  sequence 
where  Denny  insisted  upon  climbing  a  flagpole  to  paint 
it,  while  it  so  happened  that  the  three  men  were  having 
the  flagpole  removed,  not  knowing  that  he  was  perched 

on  the  top  of  it.  . 

The  osteopath  sequence  comes  first,  and  it  is  a 
sure  fire  riot,  because  at  least  a  third  of  any  audience 
will  have  enough  personal  information  regarding  how 
an  osteopath  works  that  they  will  start  the  y  ell,.  and 
after  that  nothing  will  keep  the  rest  of  the  audience 
from  joining  in.  They  played  with  this  through  con¬ 
siderable  footage,  and  this  one  high  spot  manages  to 
carry  the  film  through  two  or  three  reels  satisfactorily. 
The  dissolve  from  the  painting  into  the  dance  can’t 
miss,  just  because  it  is  so  darned  silly.  The  automobile 
race  sequence,  where  Denny  drives  a  car  quite  promis- 
cuous-like  around  a  track  where  racing  speedsters  are 
all  about  him,  carries  both  laugh  and  thrill  values.  The 
flagpole  sequence  at  the  end  is  a  wow,  and  in  itself  may 
justify  the  hokum,  because  it  will  certainly  send  the 
gang  out  thinking  about  all  the  fun  they  got  out  of 
that  last  sequence. 
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_ 


DECEMBER  25,  1924 


Excellent  Spectacular  Adventure  Special — A  Box  Office 

Clean  Up 


J.  WARREN  KERRIGAN 

in 

Captain  Blood 


Vitagraph 
Length  8  Reels 

DIRECTOR . . David  Smith 

AUTHOR . Rafael  Sabatini’s  story  adapted  by 

Jay  Pilcher. 

CAMERAMAN . Steve  Smith,  Jr. 

GET  ’EM  IN . Here’s  a  pirate  adventure  story, 


colorful  and  spectacular.  If  you  yell  about  it 
properly,  it  should  prove  a  big  winner  for  those 
who  like  action.  The  fact  that  it  was  written 
by  the  author  of  “The  Sea  Hawk’’  and  “Scara- 
mouche’’  should  give  you  a  particularly  effec¬ 
tive  money-getting  value. 

PLEASE  ’EM . This  moves  from  start  to  finish 

and  yet  has  a  story  that  is  easy  to  follow  be¬ 
cause  it  is  centered  around  the  conflict  between 
two  men,  the  hero  and  a  comedy  villain.  The 
love  story  could  have  had  more  fire  but  this  was 
essentially  a  pirate  picture  and  as  such  it  is  a 
big  winner. 

WHOOZINIT . J.  Warren  Kerrigan,  Jean  Paige, 

Charlotte  Merriam,  James  Morrison,  Allan  For¬ 
rest,  Bertram  Grassby,  Otis  Harlan,  Jack  Curtis, 
Wilfrid  North,  Henry  Herbert,  Tom  McGuire, 
Otto  Matieson,  Robert  Bolder,  Templar  Saxe, 
Boyd  Irwin,  Joseph  Rickson,  Henry  Barrows, 
William  Eugene,  Muriel  Pauli  and  George  Lewis. 

STORY  VALUES . They  had  gobs  of  material 

to  work  with  here  and  credit  is  deserved  for 
their  having  held  to  a  reasonably  cleancut  line 
of  conflict  which  gave  something  to  tie  to. 

TREATMENT . The  production  values  were 

splendid.  Most  of  the  sequences  carried  good 
action  values  and  it  was  well  tied  together  ex¬ 
cept  for  some  bad  titles,  particularly  those  that 
insisted  upon  bringing  in  Old  Man  George  W. 
Fate. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Kerrigan  as  the  hero 

was  splendid.  Wilfrid  North,  his  antagonist, 
gave  a  great  characterization  as  the  heavy  who 
provided  laughs  by  being  beaten  so  frequently 
in  the  game  of  wits  with  the  pirate  chief.  Play¬ 
ing  Miss  Paige  as  the  dignified  lady  of  quality 
kept  the  love  story  a  bit  too  quiet  and  entirely 
too  distant.  More  fire,  enthusiasm  and  passion 
would  have  helped  quite  a  lot.  Jimmy  Morrison 
did  some  very  good  work  as  Kerrigan’s  lieuten¬ 
ant  and  Bertram  Grassby  was  an  effective 
Spanish  commander  through  a  couple  of  impor¬ 
tant  sequences.  Charlotte  Merriam,  playing 
along  with  Miss  Paige,  gave  a  very  pleasing 
performance. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . This  production  takes 

rank  as  one  of  the  big  spectacular  movies  and 


David  Smith  is  to  be  commended  for  the  staging 
of  the  battle  scenes,  particularly  the  sequences 
where  the  pirates  boarded  the  Frenchman.  The 
atmosphere  of  early  days  was  effectively  re¬ 
created  and  the  production  values  generally 
were  most  commendable. 


You  are  certainly  going  to  want  this  one  and  I 
hope  that  you  have  sense  enough  to  pay  Vitagraph 
plenty  of  dough  for  it.  Tt  is  up  to  you  fellows  who 
run  the  show  shops  to  encourage  the  making  of  this 
sort  of  film  on  the  part  of  companies  who  have  not 
made  a  habit  of  going  into  the  production  of  big  spec¬ 
tacular  offerings.  In  the  old  days  Vitagraph  ranked 
with  the  biggest.  It  would  seem  from  some  of  the 
things  they  have  made  recently  that  they  are  starting 
to  step  back  in  line  and  I  believe  that  everywhere  the 
exhibitors  will  welcome  them  back,  because  there  has 
always  been  a  bit  of  sentiment  attached  to  the  old  Vita¬ 
graph  organization  because  of  the  good  old  early  days. 

It  is  very  natural  for  every  one  to  in  some  way 
compare  this  with  “The  Sea  Hawk.”  They  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  same  man  and  they  have  been  produced  the 
same  year.  In  one  very  definite  and  important  item, 
I  believe  that  this  is  a  superior  picture  to  “The  Sea 
Hawk.”  The  story  is  tied  tighter  around  the  definite 
conflict  between  the  two  biggest  figures  in  the  yarn 
and  from  start  to  finish  there  is  more  of  a  feeling  that 
Kerrigan  as  a  pirate  chief  and  Wilfrid  North  as 
his  greatest  enemy  are  human  beings.  To  me  it  seemed 
that  the  love  romance  in  this  was  played  with  too  much 
dignity  and  lacked  the  fire  and  color  that  would  have 
made  it  more  effective  for  the  average  audience,  but  in 
comparing  this  with  “The  Sea  Hawk”  in  that  respect, 
I  would  say  that  the  romance  has  as  much  value  as 
the  romance  of  “The  Sea  Hawk”  had  and  this  story 
is  centered  to  a  greater  degree  around  the  conflict  of 
Kerrigan  and  North,  whereas  “The  Sea  Hawk”  story 
was  at  all  times  more  of  a  romance  plot. 

Right  from  the  jump  they  gave  us  action.  There 
was  a  genuine  interest  in  the  early  sequences  explain¬ 
ing  how  Kerrigan  was  made  prisoner  and  sent  into 
exile  and  then  made  his  escape  and  took  charge  of 
Bertram  Grassby ’s  Spanish  boat  to  raise  the  black  flag 
and  become  a  pirate.  The  thing  started  with  a  rush 
of  adventure  sequences  that  carried  it  along  with  a 
nice  swing. 

Some  of  the  miniatures  used  in  the  big  battle 
scenes  were  most  effective.  It  is  always  hard  to  know 
just  which  miniatures  the  majority  of  an  audience 
may  detect.  I  believe  that  it  was  a  mistake  however 
to  cut  in  some  of  the  miniature  shots  that  were  used 
in  the  thick  of  the  fight  when  Kerrigan’s  men  boarded 
the  French  boat,  because  these  shots  rather  took  away 
from  the  effectiveness  of  this  very  splendid,  spectacu¬ 
lar  sequence. 

“Captain  Blood”  is  a  very  well  done  big -film.  It 
has  a  marvelous  title  to  cash  in  "on  if  you  play  up  the 
pirate  and  adventure  angle.  If  you  don’t  make  a  lot 
of  money  with  this  one,  you  should  advertise  your 
show  shop  for ’sale. 
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Excellent  Characterization  Stuff  Needs  Special  Selling 


The  Clean  Heart 

Vitagraph 
Length  8  Reels 

DIRECTOR . j,  Stuart  Blackton 

AUTHOR . A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson’s  novel  adapted  by 

Marian  Constance. 

CAMERAMEN . L.  Wm.  O’Connell  and  Philip 

Tannura. 

GET  ’EM  IN . You  will  have  to  do  some  intelligent 

advertising  here  to  bring  in  the  folks  to  whom 
this  will  appeal.  You  can  afford  to  yell  about 
it,  and  you  should  emphasize  that  the  story  is  by 
the  author  of  “If  Winter  Comes.” 

PLEASE  ’EM . If  you  assemble  an  audience  that 

appreciates  characterization,  you  will  find  that 
they  will  vote  this  one  of  the  finest  films  in  many 
months. 

WHOOZINIT . Percy  Marmont,  Marguerite  De  La 

Motte,  Otis  Harlan,  Violet  La  Plante,  George 
Ingleton,  Martha  Petelle  and  Andrew  Arbuckle. 

STORY  VALUES . This  is  a  great  characterization 

study,  with  two  corking  situations  and  a  love 
story  that  is  effective  because  it  gets  very  close 
to  the  realities.  Everyone  loves  a  vagabond 
yarn,  and  in  this  there  are  two  delightful  tramps. 

TREATMENT . This  presents  a  definite  step 

forward  in  the  effective  handling  of  a  character¬ 
ization  visualization  wherein  an  exceptionally 
well-constructed  continuity  intelligently  pre¬ 
sents  a  character’s  state  of  mind  without  spoil¬ 
ing  the  good  dramatic  moments. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Percy  Marmont  gives  a 

very  wonderful  performance.  He  was  ideal  for 
the  character.  Otis  Harlan  does  a  lovable  vaga¬ 
bond  that  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
see  this.  Marguerite  De  La  Motte  does  the  best 
work  that  she  has  ever  registered  in  anything 
before  the  camera.  All  of  the  other  players  were 
very  pleasing,  although  the  burden  of  the  per¬ 
formance  rested  with  Mr.  Marmont,  Mr.  Harlan 
and  Miss  De  La  Motte. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . The  English  atmosphere  was 

wonderfully  real  for  studio  work,  and  the  shore¬ 
line  shots  were  exceptionally  beautiful.  It  is  a 
film  that  is  decidedly  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

i  ou  can  yell  loud  about  this  in  an  effort  to  bring 
iii  the  highbrows  and  those  who  claim  that  pictures 
don’t  deliver  worth-while  values.  This  is  more  than  a 
corking  good  film.  It  is  the  best  thing  J.  Stuart  Black- 
ton  has  ever  done,  but  even  that  does  not  designate  the 
biggest  accomplishment  in  this  particular  effort.  I 
believe  that  this  film  should  do  much  towards  convinc¬ 
ing  many  people  that  good  characterization  studies 
can  be  effectively  visualized  without  filling  the  thing 
full  of  action  mechanics  that  spoil  the  big  values  of 
presenting  to  an  audience  the  state  of  mind  of  a  truly 
interesting  individual.  In  this  the  spirit  of  Hutchinson, 
the  author,  is  achieved  on  the  screen  better  than  I  can 
remember  any  organization  ever  having  shown  a  film 
where  that  intangible  something  called  “style  in  litera¬ 
ture”  was  retained  by  the  visualization. 


I  have  never  read  this  particular  Hutchinson  book, 
but  I  know  Hutchinson’s  style.  No  one  realizes  better 
than  I  do  the  difficulty  of  using  actual  excerpts  from  a 
book  as  screen  titles,  and  for  that  reason  I  question  if 
the  titles  in  this  were  actually  lifted  from  the  book,  but 
certainly  whoever  constructed  this  continuity  and  laid 
out  these  titles  managed  to  hold  the  spirit  of  Hutchin¬ 
son’s  style. 

For  the  most  part  the  early  reels  were  a  fast-mov¬ 
ing  presentation  of  the  life  of  Percy  Marmont,  show¬ 
ing  him  from  the  time  he  got  his  first  job  with  a  news¬ 
paper  down  through  the  point  where  he  had  built  to 
tremendous  success  as  an  editor  and  publisher,  only  to 
he  converted  into  a  nervous  wreck  by  the  strain ’of 
keeping  to  the  grind  involved  in  such  a  position. 
Almost  insane,  Marmont  ran  away  from  his  city  posi¬ 
tion  and  home,  and  was  picked  up  in  the  country  by 
Otis  Harlan,  a  happy-go-lucky  tramp,  and  then  we  had 
a  delightful  sequence  showing  the  life  lived  by  these 
two,  which  built  up  to  the  first  real  dramatic  situation, 
when  Harlan  gave  up  his  life  to  save  Marmont  after 
the  two  had  been  trapped  by  the  incoming  tide  in  a 
little  cave  along  the  shore. 

Coming  out  of  the  hospital  after  being  recognized, 
the  love  story  began  to  develop  when  Marmont  became 
interested  in  his  nurse,  Miss  De  La  Motte,  and  the 
sequences  between  these  two  were  truly  absorbing 
because  of  the  definite  reality  given  to  the  love  affair, 
which  was  at  all  times  kept  away  from  the  curse  of  the 
typical  movie  romance.  The  second  big  situation  came 
when  they  visualized  for  us  how  Marmont  would  have 
furnished  a  certain  house  which  the  two  were  looking 
at,  and  how  Miss  De  La  Motte  would  have  furnished  it, 
and  then  Marmont  told  Miss  De  La  Motte  that  he  was 
wealthy  and  that  he  wanted  her  to  go  away  with  him, 
hut  that  he  did  not  want  to  marry  her.  They  followed 
this  dramatic  highspot  right  into  a  situation  where 
Miss  De  La  Motte,  running  madly  along  the  cliffs, 
finally  loosened  her  grip  on  Marmont ’s  arms  when  he 
was  trying  to  save  her,  in  order  that  the  two  of  them 
would  not  fall  to  the  water  a  few  hundred  feet  below. 
There  was  a  break  here,  with  a  good  title  lapse  cover¬ 
ing  Marmont ’s  return  to  the  city,  and  then  we  came 
into  the  final  scene  where  he,  a  year  later,  visiting  the 
grave  of  Harlan  in  the  little  town,  learned  that  Miss 
De  La  Motte  had  not  really  given  up  her  life,  but  was 
crippled,  and  in  a  well  played  moment  he  registered 
that  he  would  gladly  carry  her  through  life  as  his  wife. 

There  is  a  fairly  frank  discussion  of  love  without 
marriage  in  this,  but  in  no  way  is  this  a  film  that  will 
be  bothered  by  the  censors,  and  you  surely  should  not 
be  afraid  of  it  on  that  account.  This  is  not  an  action 
story,  and  you  should  be  very  careful  in  exploiting  this 
to  make  a  special  effort  to  bring  in  people  who  will 
appreciate  what  a  splendid  bit  of  work  has  been  done 
in  visualizing*  Hutchinson’s  characterization  study. 
You  may  have  failed  to  do  terrific  business  with  “If 
Winter  Comes,”  but  I  am  sure  that  folks  who  saw  it 
liked  it.  Certainly  everyone  who  read  it  liked  it.  I 
would  particularly  stress  the  fact  that  this  was  written 
by  the  author  of  “If  Winter  Comes,”  and  you  can  yell 
pretty  loud  about  it  being  one  of  the  finest  character¬ 
ization  studies  that  has  ever  been  screened. 
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A  Great  Play  Visualized  Effectively .  It  Has  a  Wallop 


The  Man  Who  Came  Back 

FOX 

LENGTH  7  REELS 

DIRECTOR . Emmett  J.  Flynn 

AUTHOR . Jules  Eckert  Goodman’s  play  adap¬ 

ted  by  Edmund  Goulding, 

CAMERAMAN . Lucien  Andriot 

GET  ’EM  IN . Don’t  make  any  mistake  about 

this.  It  is  a  very  good  picture.  You  should  sell 
it  hard  as  a  well  done  visualization  of  one  of  the 
greatest  play  successes  of  this  generation. 

PLEASE  ’EM . There  are  some  ways  in  which 

this  could  have  been  bettered  but  it  is  a  great 
bit  of  dramatic  entertainment  and  you  can  be 
sure  that  any  gang  will  like  it  very  much  indeed. 

WHOOZINIT . Dorothy  Mackaill,  George  O’Brien, 

Ralph  Lewis,  Cyril  Chadwick,  Emily  Fitzroy, 
Harvey  Clark,  Edward  Piel,  David  Kirby,  Wal¬ 
ter  Wilkinson,  Kathleen  Clifford  and  Brother 
Miller. 

STORY  VALUES . This  is  one  of  the  best  regen¬ 

eration  stories  the  theater  has  ever  had  and  in 
picturizing  it  they  have  placed  the  color  in  the 
right  spots  to  give  it  a  real  kick. 

TREATMENT . Generally  speaking,  the  telling 

of  the  story,  the  handling  of  the  sequences,  the 
bridging  of  the  jumps  and  the  development  of 
the  emotional  high  spots  was  excellent.  It  was 
a  hard  job  to  put  this  across  right  and  Emmett 
Flynn  deserves  real  credit  for  what  he  has  done. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Considering  his  inex¬ 

perience,  George  0  ’Brien  gives  a  wonderful  per¬ 
formance.  The  part  will  do  big  things  for  him. 
It  is  really  Dorothy  Mackaill’s  picture  all  the 
way.  She  puts  the  big  emotional  wallop  into  it. 
Ralph  Lewis  gives  a  splendid  performance  and 
Cyril  Chadwick  helps  it  with  a  smoothly  played 
“almost  heavy.’’  The  balance  of  the  supporting 
cast  is  quite  satisfactory. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . There  were  some  good  at¬ 

mospheric  touches,  although  some  of  the  shots, 
as  for  instance  the  back  drop  in  the  Honolulu 
pineapple  plantation,  were  rather  crude. 


Although  this  is  a  story  about  a  spoiled  youth  of 
wealthy  parents  who  went  to  the  gutter  and  came  back, 
it  is  really,  as  visualized,  the  drama  of  the  girl  who 
brought  him  back.  Dorothy  Mackaill  gives  a  perform¬ 
ance  that  makes  you  feel  thoroughly  satisfied  that  no 
one  could  have  handled  it  better.  Dorothy  has  a  wist¬ 
ful  appeal,  combined  with  a  certain  ability  to  appear 
to  be  a  smart-crackin’  kid  when  necessary.  She  got 
through  the  early  sequences  nicely  and  then  when  she 


walked  into  the  center  of  the  set  in  the  Chinese  hop 
joint,  I  am  satisfied  that  she  will  knock  any  audience 
for  a  row  of  tin  whistles  because  she  sure  looks  like 
a  kid  who  has  been  about  as  far  down  in  the  gutter 
as  it  would  be  possible  to  get.  Even  in  the  play,  it 
was  the  girl’s  job  to  bring  the  man  back  and  in  the 
picture  it  is  the  girl  always  who  puts  the  big  emotional 
wallop  into  the  dramatic  moments. 

I  don’t  know  what  Bill  Brady  finally  sold  this  for, 
but  I  do  know  that  at  one  time  he  wanted  an  awful 
lot  of  dough  for  it,  because  I  sure  tried  hard  once  to 
buy  it  for  George  Loane  Tucker.  It  was  a  great  show. 
Whether  its  exploitation  value  is  as  big  today  as  it 
would  have  been  several  years  ago  is  a  question..  For 
that  reason  you  will  have  to  sell  this  hard  and  intelli¬ 
gently  in  order  to  cash  in. 

This  starts  off  with  several  sequences  that  show 
us  George  O’Brien  as  a  real  rotter.  He  is  the  no- 
account  son  of  Ralph  Lewis,  spoiled  by  too  much 
money  and  we  see  him  in  several  escapades  that  prove 
beyond  question  that  he  needs  to  be  thrown  out  on  his 
ear.  In  some  of  these  early  scenes  the  photography  is 
too  contrasty  and  the  Fox  people  have  put  an  atrocious 
border  design  around  the  titles  so  that  through  the 
first  reel  I  was  about  ready  to  kill  someone  for  the 
manner  in  which  this  was  being  presented.  Finally 
they  started  the  picture  when  Ralph  Lewis  hit  O’Brien 
in  the  jaw  and  knocked  him  across  the  room,  and  then 
when  they  introduced  Dorothy  Mackaill  and  gave  us 
about  five  hundred  feet  of  nothing  but  closeups  of 
Dorothy,  mixed  in  with  excerpts  from  her  diary,  they 
had  me  sold  solid,  just  as  they  will  everyone  else  in 
any  audience.  This  use  of  nothing  but  big  heads  of 
Dorothy,  mixed  in  with  these  diary  inserts  was  roller 
a  daring  thing  to  attempt,  but  they  sure  have  put  it 
over  and  they  have  covered  a  tremendous  lot  of  terri¬ 
tory  that  had  to  be  covered  in  the  telling  of  the  story 
most  effectively  in  this  manner. 

The  cabaret  sequence  was  all  right,  but  the  se¬ 
quence  in  Shanghai  was  much  better.  From  the  time 
Dorothy  walked  out  into  the  set  in  the  Shanghai  hop 
joint,  this  began  to  hit  on  high  and  she  held  it  there 
with  O’Brien  doing  his  stuff  very  nicely  indeed  for  an 
inexperienced  boy.  The  whipping  scene  which  is  the 
climax  of  the  situation  where  Dorothy  tests  O’Brien 
is  sure-fire.  It  can’t  miss.  They  tagged  the  finish  very 
nicely  by  the  manner  in  which  they  brought  Dorothy 
into  the  room  after  O’Brien  has  come  back  to  his  father. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  George  O’Brien 
in  anything.  It  was  a  tough  spot  to  start  a  boy  because 
the  character  at  first  is  such  a  thorough  rotter  that 
it  took  a  lot  of  building  to  get  it  back  up.  O’Brien 
finally  manages  this  and  I  give  him  credit  for  what 
he  has  done. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  is  really  heavy  drama 
they  managed  to  work  in  a  lot  of  nice  laughs  and  the 
titles  were  much  better  than  they  generally  are  in  a 
Fox  film.  The  gag  of  bringing  the  piano  in  full  of 
booze  and  the  hokum  of  the  character  who  wandered 
around  stealing  newspapers  were  two  of  the  best  laugh- 
getters.  Cyril  Chadwick  did  a  nice  bit  of  work  as  the 
detective  who  followed  the  kids  over  the  world. 
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Crude ,  Artificial  Meller  With  Shipwreck  and  Fights 


JAMES  KIRKWOOD  AND  LILA  LEE 

in 

Another  Man’s  Wife 

Regal-Producers  ’  Distributing  Corporation 


Length  5  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Bruce  Mitchell 

AUTHORS . Bruce  Mitchell  and  Elliott  Clawson 

CAMERAMAN . Steve  Norton 

GET  ’EM  IN . Possibly  the  title  and  the  cast  will 

pull  you  some  business,  but  I  would  rather 
advise  you  against  messing  with  this  unless  your 
gang  particularly  craves  wild,  crude  meller. 

PLEASE  ’EM . This  has  very  much  the  touch  of 


the  ten-twenty-thirty  rip-an’-tear  days,  and 
while  it  may  appeal  to  those  who  want  action 
without  regard  to  the  fine  points  of  production, 
surely  this  will  not  go  well  with  an  intelligent 
clientele. 

WHOOZINIT . James  Kirkwood,  Lila  Lee,  Matt 

Moore,  Wally  Beery,  Chester  Conklin,  Kate 
Price,  Donald  MacDonald,  Zeena  Keefe  and 
Ralph  Yearsley. 

STORY  VALUES . The  plot  mechanics  were 

decidedly  artificial  and  apparently  were  thrown 
together  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  barge 
from  “Anna  Christie’’  and  presenting  a  ship¬ 
wreck. 

TREATMENT . This  was  decidedly  crude  in  the 

’early  sequences,  and  then  it  swung  into  straight 
meller  that  was  truly  wild,  with  no  redeeming 
points  other  than  the  fact  that  it  moved  a  lot. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . It  cannot  be  said  that 

anyone  really  gave  a  characterization,  because 
at  no  time  did  any  character  really  convince  you 
in  this.  It  was  just  some  good  players  going 
through  a  very  bad  lot  of  meller  mechanics. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES ....  Although  the  early  sequences 
were  very  badly  staged,  particularly  the  Mexi¬ 
can  sequences,  there  were  some  good  bits  in  the 
shipwreck,  with  a  few  of  the  flashes  that  will  be 
good  lobby  stuff  if  you  have  a  house  where  they 
look  over  the  stills  before  they  come  in. 


This  is  one  of  those  things  that  they  laugh  at 
and  not  with.  It  started  off  with  a  very  melodramatic 
situation,  and  then  took  a  reel  or  two  to  explain  in 
rather  unbelievable  mechanics  how  Lila  Lee  had  non¬ 
chalantly  accepted  an  invitation  to  go  to  Mexico  with 
another  man,  just  to  convince  her  husband  that  he 
should  pay  her  more  attention.  They  had  a  fearful 
lot  of  retrospect  to  get  all  of  this  action  over,  because 
they  were  anxious  to  start  with  one  of  those  “Hell, 
said  the  Duchess”  bangs  in  order  to  arouse  some  inter¬ 


est  from  the  jump.  It  starts  all  right  in  the  very  first 
scene  between  Kirkwood  and  Matt  Moore,  but  they 
took  an  awful  long  time  to  clear  up  that  first  scene  and 
get  started  again  with  a  running  story. 

When  Matt  Moore  finally  landed  Lila  on  a  boat 
headed  for  home,  so  that  she  might  escape  Hubby  Jim’s 
wrath,  they  obligingly  planted  Jim  on  the  same  boat 
and  then  let  the  steamer  run  down  Wally  Beery’s  boot¬ 
legging  barge,  which  gave  a  good  shipwreck  sequence, 
with  Matt,  Lila  and  Jim  landing  on  Wally’s  barge  to 
play  through  some  melodramatic  moments  with  Wally 
and  his  desperate  crew. 

Maybe  this  thing  sounded  like  a  pretty  good  lot  of 
meller  when  they  laid  it  out  in  sequence  form,  but 
apparently  Tom  luce  was  too  busy  to  give  it  the  atten¬ 
tion  needed,  because  the  boys  didn’t  get  across  the 
necessary  touches  to  make  it  anything  which  could  be 
believed. 

Figured  as  a  meller  to  be  bought  at  a  fair  price 
and  to  be  run  in  houses  where  the  gang  craves  action, 
this  may  be  a  good  bet.  It  looks  like  it  cost  consider¬ 
able  more  than  it  probably  did.  I  would  not  advise  you 
to  consider  it  for  a  community  where  the  customers  are 
a  bit  choicy,  with  a  leaning  away  from  the  blood  and 
thunder  action  stories  that  fail  to  convince.  In  houses 
where  they  like  the  raw  and  red  stuff,  this  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  go  very  well,  simply  because  that  clientele  rarely 
stops  to  analyze  production  values,  being'  duly  im¬ 
pressed  by  some  of  the  more  eye-filling  moments  with¬ 
out  ever  stopping  to  mentally  pan  the  crudities. 

Jim  Kirkwood  and  Lila  Lee  are  capable  people. 
Their  work  in  “Wandering  Husbands,”  made  on  the 
same  lot,  seemed  to  me  to  have  pointed  the  way  that 
they  should  have  gone  for  this  series  of  productions. 
I  suppose  someone  insisted  upon  melodrama,  and  for 
that  reason  they  were  shot  into  it.  Matt  Moore  drifts 
through  this  as  a  poor  sap  who  has  to  help  Lila  over  the 
rough  spots,  and  Matt  does  it  nicely,  but  such  a  char¬ 
acter  needs  a  more  or  less  subtle  story  to  permit  of 
achieving  the  full  value  of  such  a  characterization. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Ince  didn’t  give  this  an 
awful  lot  of  time  and  attention,  because  the  titles  were 
very  bad.  Some  of  them  were  awful. 

To  give  you  an  idea  as  to  just  how  wild  they  went 
in  laying  out  the  plot  mechanics-ln  this,  I  only  need 
tell  you  that  they  started  a  submarine  fleet  to  rescue 
the  party  shipwrecked  when  the  steamer  went  down, 
with  the  result  that  when  Matt  Moore  found  himself 
swimming  about  in  the  wide,  wide  ocean,  he  was  sud¬ 
denly  rescued  by  having  a  submarine  come  up  from 
beneath  him  at  an  opportune  moment,  with  the  result 
that  he  escorted  the  sailor  boys  aboard  Wally  Beery’s 
barge  to  rescue  Jim  and  Lila.  Shades  of  the  old  days 
when  they  were  shooting  stuff  on  the  Ince  Ranch  at 
Santa  Monica !  The  gang  that  used  to  sit  around  at 
Tom’s  house  and  dope  out  scripts  to  be  shot  the  next 
day  never  figured  anything  wilder  than  that  for  a 
rescue  stunt  to  finish  off  a  meller  with. 

This  one  is  all  right  if  you  put  it  where  it  belongs. 
Just  don’t  make  the  mistake  of  taking  it  seriously. 
Use  it  for  meller  fans,  if  you  have  that  sort  of  a  gang 
to  cater  to.  If  your  gang  knows  what’s  what,  forget  it. 
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Evelyn  Brent 

Starring  for 

F.  B.  O. 

“The  Dangerous  Flirt” 

“Silk  Stocking  Sal” 
“Midnight  Molly” 

“The  Gold  Woman” 


Darryl  Francis  Zanuck 

Scenarist 

Now  writing  original  stories  for 

Warner  Bros.  Classics 

“A  BROADWAY  BUTTERFLY” 

— Directed  by  William  Beaudine 
“FIND  YOUR  MAN” 

— starring  Rin-Tin-Tin 
“THE  LIGHTHOUSE  BY  THE  SEA” 

— Directed  by  Mai  St.  Clair 
“ON  THIN  ICE” 

— With  All-Star  Cast 
For  Warner  Bros. 


In  Preparation: 

“EVE’S  LOVER” 

For  Warner  Bros. 


THURSDAY 


DECEMBER  25,  1924 


Civil  War  Hokum  Tied  to  Famous  Old  Lady 


Barbara  Frietchie 


Tom  Ince-Prods.  Dist.  Corp. 

Length  8  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Lambert  Hillyer 

AUTHOR . Clyde  Fitch’s  play  adapted  by  Lam¬ 

bert  Hillyer  and  Agnes  Christine  Johnston. 

CAMERAMAN . Henry  Sharp 

GET  ’EM  IN . Possibly  you  are  justified  in  col¬ 


lecting  a  little  cash  on  this  shopworn  Civil  War 
yarn  presented  now  with  the  historical  tie-up. 
I  would  advise  you  to  go  rather  easy  as  to  spe¬ 
cific  promises  regarding  entertainment  values. 

PLEASE  ’EM . This  will  sneak  by  without  any 

riot  because  they  open  it  with  history  and  close 
it  with  Lincoln  and  the  flag,  but  no  one  will  ever 
hunt  up  a  neighbor  and  send  them  down  to 
see  it. 

WHOOZINIT . Florence  Vidor,  Edmund  Lowe, 

Emmett  King,  Joe  Bennett,  Charles  Delaney, 
Louis  Fitzroy,  Gertrude  Short,  Mattie  Peters, 
Mark  Hamilton,  Jim  Blackwell,  Ernie  Adams 
and  George  Billings. 

STORY  VALUES . This  is  the  age-old  Civil  War 

movie  plot  that  has  been  screened  at  least  483 
times. 

TREATMENT . They  failed  to  give  any  touch 

of  intimate  drama  that  carried  a  kick  and  con¬ 
sequently  this  floats  along  without  any  very 
definite  impression  being  created  that  would 
tend  to  make  any  gang  feel  that  they  had  spent 
the  evening  to  advantage. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Florence  Vidor  worked 

rather  hard  and  did  fairly  effective  work,  but 
was  handicapped  by  the  age-old  situations  and 
an  ordinary  lot  of  support.  Edmund  Lowe 
looked  rather  too  sweet,  particularly  in  the  early 
scenes.  Joe  Bennett  as  the  menace  failed  to  ever 
convince  you  that  he  was  going  to  really  cause 
any  serious  damage.  That  was  the  greatest 
weakness  of  the  film.  The  rest  of  the  players 
did  routine  stuff  that  belongs  in  Civil  War 
movies  without  registering  anything  that  will 
create  any  stir. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . They  did  most  of  this  in 

the  front  yard  of  Tom’s  studio  and  unfortu¬ 
nately  more  fans  than  he  may  realize  have  seen 
enough  pictures  of  his  studio  to  know  that  they 
•were  doing  this  there,  which  won’t  help  the 
realism  any. 

This  just  doesn’t  get  you.  It  is  the  age-old  formula 
of  the  southern  girl  and  the  northern  boy  in  Civil  War 
times,  with  the  wounded  brother  in  her  house  and  after¬ 
wards  tlie  wounded  northerner  in  her  house  with  the 
southern  lover  trying  to  kick  up  a  row.  There  was 
one  sequence  where  they  put  over  a  little  cavalry  ac¬ 


tion  that  has  a  certain  swing  to  it,  but  this  really 
didn’t  mean  anything,  because  none  of  the  important 
characters  in  the  story  were  planted  sufficiently  as  to 
their  danger  or  their  heroic  effort  that  the  battle 
scenes  carried  any  definite  dramatic  wallop. 

Your  gang  may  get  a  little  bit  of  a  wiggle  out  of 
the  situation  where  General  Stonewall  Jackson  speaks 
the  brave  lines  about  the  lady  what  stands  beside  Old 
Glory  when  the  rebels  march  through  the  town,  but 
this  situation  is  marred  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  fact 
that  .just  after  it  our  weakling  menace  rushes  up  and 
shoots  Miss  Vidor  for  no  good  reason,  and  when  that 
is  done,  in  the  way  that  it  is  done,  this  thing  flops 
right  back  into  the  cheap  movie  class  once  more  and 
it  never  recovers  from  that  flop. 

Maybe  you  can  afford  to  play  this  and  make  a  - 
little  money  out  of  it  because  it  is  centered  around 
a  historical  character,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  rather 
a  “cheater.”  It  lacks  effective  action  sequences  that 
would  give  it  value  as  a  swinging  melodrama  and  cer¬ 
tainly  it  cannot  be  considered  an  effective  intimate 
drama  of  definite  emotional  value.  It  doesn’t  convince 
and  that  is  the  first  essential  of  good  drama. 

Ralph  Ince  does  Lincoln  in  a  couple  of  flashes  for 
the  first  time  in  a  long  while.  Ralph  was  one  of  the 
first  Lincolns  we  ever  had  on  the  screen,  and  a  darned 
good  one. 

Possibly  the  short  sequence  used  at  the  first  of  this 
which  tells  some  highspots  of  American  history  (none 
too  well)  and  the  finish  with  Lincoln  and  the  flag  may 
convince  some  customers  that  this  is  something  more 
than  the  ancient  Civil  War  movie  of  ten  years  ago,  but 
I  am  quite  sure  that  the  more  intelligent  fans  will  not 
be  impressed  by  these  frills.  1  would  say  that  you 
should  watch  your  step  with  regard  to  making  any 
promises  that  would  indicate  that  you  consider  this 
a  really  worthwhile  evening’s  entertainment. 

If  you  are  going  to  in  any  way  worry  particularly 
about  the  cast  in  this,  I  would  suggest  th'at  you  con¬ 
centrate  everything  on  Miss  Vidor  because  she  may 
make  good  with  your  customers,  whereas  I  question 
very  much  the  ability  of  any  of  the  other  players  to 
make  a  particularly  satisfactory  impression. 

Now  and  then  they  attempted  to  deliver  a  few 
comedy  touches  by  the  use  of  two  or  three  characters 
who  were  planted  for  that  purpose,  but  the  comedy 
action  Avas  forced  and  the  gags  were  not  particularly 
effective.  The  chief  fault  of  this  seems  to  me  to  rest 
in  the  fact  that  it  lacked  depth.  If  the  dramatic  action 
had  been  played  more  effectively  and  the  comedy  relief 
had  been  better  planned,  both  the  drama  and  the  comedy 
would  have  registered  tremendously  better,  because 
then  there  would  have  been  good  contrast.  As  it  Avas, 
the  comedy  attempts  did  not  pull  any  uproarious  re¬ 
sponse  because  the  drama  had  failed  to  provide  that 
tenseness  necessary  in  an  audience  that  permits  them 
to  burst  into  a  spontaneonus  laugh,  principally  as  a 
relief  from  the  effect  of  a  very  good  dramatic  moment. 

They  won’t  shoot  you  for  running  this  and  if  you 
can  get  it  at  a  fair  price,  it  may  be  a  very  good  bet 
commercially.  Don’t  make  promises  that  will  put  you 
in  a  false  position  with  your  fans. 
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MAURICE  ELVEY 

“Director  of  Lovely  Women” 


CT'fO 


Now  Making 

“FOLLY  OF  VANITY” 

My  98th  production 
of  5  reels  or  more. 


Wishing  All  of  My 
American  Friends 

A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS 

I  like  it  here. 
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THURSDAY 


DECEMBER  25,  1924 


Simple  But  Effective  Little  Story  of  Writer’s  Struggles 


The  Legend  of  Hollywood 

Renaud  Hoffman-Prods.  Dist.  Corp. 

Length  6  Reels 

DIRECTOR . Renaud  Hoffman 

AUTHOR . Frank  Condon’s  story  adapted  by 

Alfred  A.  Cohn. 

CAMERAMAN . Carl  Struss 

GET  ’EM  IN . Don’t  herald  this  as  greatest  of 

the  year,  but  you  can  sell  it  pretty  hard  as  ex¬ 
ceptionally  human  and  appealing  story  of  real 
life  in  Hollywood.  Properly  exploited  it  should 
get  good  business  because  of  interesting  life  of 
studio  workers. 

PLEASE  ’EM . It  is  slender  and  really  is  char¬ 

acterization  study  centered  on  two  players. 
There  is  one  great  idea  and  some  corking  sus¬ 
pense  developed  up  to  one  good  climax  which 
makes  it  much  more  effective  than  many  yarns 
that  have  twenty  times  as  much  material  with 
none  of  it  carrying  a  wallop. 

WHOOZINIT . Percy  Marmont,  Zasu  Pitts,  Alice 

Davenport,  Dorothy  Dorr  and  “Cameo.” 

STORY  VALUES . This  was  all  centered  around 

poor  writer’s  struggle,  with  success  coming  just 
when  audience  and  he  both  think  he  has  taken 
poison. 

TREATMENT . Confined  entire  action  to  board¬ 

ing-house  atmosphere,  centering  everything  upon 
two  players  with  other  characters  as  sort  of  a 
background.  This  would  have  been  more  ef¬ 
fective  commercially  if  more  studio  action  had 
been  worked  into  it. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Percy  Marmont  and 

Zasu  Pitts  were  delightfully  cast  and  their  per¬ 
sonalities  and  their  playing  help  you  through 
long  stretches  of  footage  that  might  easily  have 
“died  the  death  of  a  dog”  in  the  hands  of  scores 
of  other  stars.  The  supporting  cast  was  selected 
for  the  most  part  for  the  gathering  of  possible 
laughs  and  they  served  the  purpose  of  making 
spots  for  some  good  gag  titles. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES.... . There  was  no  attempt 

whatever  to  make  this  an  elaborate  production. 
It  was  apparently  made  without  any  consider¬ 
able  expenditure.  This  will  not  keep  it  from 
proving  good  entertainment,  but  more  studio 
action  in  the  background  would  have  given  it 
a  greater  commercial  value. 

This  is  really  a  one-situation  short  story  that  be¬ 
comes  a  little  bit  slow  at  times  because  reel  after  reel 
runs  along  without  the  registering  of  the  sort  of  action 
which  many  fans  expect  when  they  buy  tickets.  The 
one  situation  is  so  well  played,  however,  that  I  believe 
that  nearly  any  gang  anywhere  after  seeing  this  all 
the  way  through  will  vote  it  a  satisfactory  offering. 
Many  folks  will  favor  it  decidedly  over  some  of  the 
hoknm  that  runs  around  in  circles  a  lot,  but  doesn’t 
get  anywhere. 

They  open  this  with  a  shot  of  Hollywood  and 
Cahuenga  and  if  you  want  to  know  where  my  office 
is,  it  is  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  that  first  shot. 
They  then  register  an  exterior  of  the  Warner  Studio 


and  an  exterior  of  the  Ince  Studio,  which  shots  serve 
as  sort  of  backgrounds  for  introductory  titles  which 
are  working  around  to  the  planting  of  Mrs.  Rooney’s 
boarding-house  just  off  the  boulevard.  Practically  all 
of  the  rest  of  the  story  is  played  in  this  boarding¬ 
house  where  Percy  Marmont,  a  struggling  scenario 
writer,  is  starving  while  he  hopes  that  his  story  may 
be  accepted  and  Zasu  Pitts  is  waiting  table  because 
she  had  failed  utterly  in  her  attempt  to  break  into 
the  films. 

A  half  a  dozen  assorted  movie  types  register  gag 
titles  for  comedy  in  several  dining-room  sequences  that 
are  spotted  through  the  picture  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  up  the  sequences  played  in  Marmont ’s  room. 
The  idea  is  that  when  Marmont ’s  money  runs  out,  he 
decides  to  commit  suicide  sometime  in  the  last  seven 
days  that  he  has  been  permitted  the  use  of  his  room 
before  being  turned  into  the  street. 

He  fills  seven  glasses  with  wine  and  in  one  of  them 
he  puts  poison.  He  whirls  them  on  a  tray  so  that  he 
may  not  know  which  one  contains  the  poison  and  then 
plants  them  on  the  mantel  with  a  decision  to  drink 
one  each  day.  When  he  finally  gets  down  to  the  sixth, 
the  situation  is  good  because  we  are  informed  at  the 
same  time  that  his  scenario  is  a  great  success  and  a 
letter  is  on  the  way,  bringing  him  a  check  and  a 
contract. 

When  it  comes  around  to  the  drinking  of  the  sev¬ 
enth  glass,  they  play  for  suspense  with  a  very  slow 
tempo  to  get  over  the  interruptions  that  come  and 
finally  he  drains  the  glass  just  before  one  of  the  room¬ 
ers  brings  in  the  letter  telling  of  his  success.  Zasu 
Pitts,  Avho  has  determined  to  give  up  the  fight  and 
go  back  home,  comes  slowly  into  the  room  after  Mar¬ 
mont  has  drained  the  last  glass  and  they  play  quite 
a  scene  before  she  discovers  what  has  happened. 

Finally  Marmont  opens  his  eyes  and  that  bit  will 
give  any  audience  a  little  kick.  The  night  I  sat  in 
there  was  some  applause.  He  tells  Zasu  that  he  has 
taken  poison  and  explains  the  circumstances,  and  then 
she  tells  him  that  one  day  during  the  week  while  dust¬ 
ing,  she  broke  one  of  the  glasses  and  refilled  another 
to  replace  it  so  that  she  must  have  broken  the  one 
which  contained  the  poison.  Simple  idea,  isn’t  it,  when 
you  know  the  answer?  Just  the  same  Frank  Condon 
has  delivered  here  a  simple  little  bit  of  construction 
that  makes  a  very  good  film. 

Renaud  Hoffman,  a  newcomer  among  the  direc¬ 
tors,  has  handled  this  very  well  and  Alfred  Cohn  has 
delivered  a  very  good  script  and  some  good  titles. 

If  they  had  gone  to  the  trouble  of  sprinkling  a 
lot  of  studio  hokum  into  this,  and  that  could  have 
been  done  very  easily  at  no  tremendous  expense,  the 
commercial  value  would  have  been  greatly  increased 
without  in  any  way  lessening  the  dramatic  wallop. 
As  it  is  you  will  have  to  sell  your  gang  on  the  fact  that 
this  is  an  exceptionally  human,  real  story  of  the  real 
struggles  of  folks  who  try  to  get  into  pictures  in  Holly¬ 
wood.  That  may  get  them  in.  After  you  get  them  in, 
I  believe  that  nearly  anyone  will  be  satisfied  because 
of  the  very  good  fundamental  values  here.  At  least 
half  of  your  customers  will  probably  like  this  very 
much. 
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GLADYS 

HULETTE 


Among  Other  Productions,  the  Following: 

“TOLABLE  DAVID" 

(Inspiration-Henry  King) 

“THE  IRON  HORSE" 

(Fox-Jack  Ford) 

“HOODMAN  BLIND" 

(Fox-Jack  Ford) 

“ENEMIES  OF  WOMEN" 

(Cosmopolitan-Alan  Crosland) 

“THE  AMERICAN  WEST" 

(Universal-Edward  Sedgwick) 

“SECRETS  OF  PARIS" 

(Whitman  Bennett-Kenneth  Webb) 


GRanit  8019 


MILTON  M.  MOORE 

Cinematographer 

on 

Victor  Seastrorris  Production 

“He  Who  Gets  Slapped” 
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THURSDAY 


DECEMBER  25,  1924 


IX 


Tt 


1 

j 


Jusf  a  Movie  With  a  Few  Bright  Spots  It  May  Sneak  By 


FLORENCE  VIDOR 
,  in 

The  Mirage 

Regal  Piet.. — Prods.  Dist.  Corp. 

Length  6  Reels 

DIRECTOR . George  Archainbaud 

AUTHOR . Edgar  Selwyn’s  story  adapted  by  C. 

Gardner  Sullivan. 

CAMERAMAN . Henry  Sharp 

GET  ’EM  IN . There  is  not  much  to  talk  about  here 

except,  the  star,  Florence  Vidor,  and  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  story  of  a  small-town  girl’s  life  in 
the  jazz  atmosphere  of  a  city. 

PLEASE  ’EM . This  cannot  be  figured  as  a  big 

picture  would  be.  It  has  some  good  jazz  se¬ 
quences,  a  few  laughs,  and  one  good  situation. 
Your  fans  will  not  kick  much. 

WHOOZINIT . Florence  Vidor,  Clive  Brook,  Vola 

Vale,  Alan  Roscoe  and  Myrtle  Vane. 

STOjtY  VALUES . The  mechanics  of  the  plot  were 

rather  convenient,  but  they  worked  around  to 
one  good  situation  which  provides  a  good  con¬ 
flict  between  the  rights  of  a  man  or  a  girl  to 
“step  out.” 

TREATMENT . Apparently  the  producers  realized 

that  this  was  just  a  movie,  and  consequently 
they  let  it  ride,  depending  upon  a  few  big 
scenes  and  a  lot  of  little  comedy  bits  of  business 
to  make  it  entertaining. 

CHARACTERIZATIONS . Miss  Vidor  seemed  a 

little  bit  too  sweet  and  simple,  considering  the 
atmosphere  in  which  she  moved.  Clive  Brook, 
a  new  arrival  from  England,  made  an  excellent 
impression.  A1  Roscoe  did  a  good  characteriza¬ 
tion,  playing  straight  as  the  hero  through  a  lot 
of  footage  up  to  the  point  where  he  was  abruptly 
switched  into  the  weakling  heavy.  Vola  Vale, 
as  the  vivacious  flapper,  did  it  a  bit  too  broadly. 
Many  may  like  her  characterization,  but  at  times 
it  rather  ran  away  with  her. 

ARTISTIC  VALUES . The  restaurant  sequences 

and  the  jazz  apartment  shots  gave  this  enough 
size  to  make  it  look  like  a  fairly  expensive  pro¬ 
duction. 


Analyzed  coldly  from  the  viewpoint  of  what  a 
very  fine  film  should  be,  this  falls  far  short.  Figured  as 
a'program  release  geared  only  for  entertainment,  with¬ 
out  pretensions  of  being  the  season’s  hit,  this  has  some 
values  that  will  probably  make  it  register  as  good 
entertainment  in  many  communities. 

Basically  this  story  was  centered  around  the 
career  of  a  small-town  girl  who  drifted  into  the  easiest 
way  in  the  city,  but  in  adapting  it  for  the  screen  they 
kept  the  girl  sweet  and  pure  instead  of  boldly  stating 
that  she  had  become  the  mistress  of  the  business  man. 


Audiences  may  be  rather  hazy  in  their  mnids  as  to 
exactly  what  Miss  Vidor’s  status  is  in  this  characteriza¬ 
tion. 

We  are  shown  that  Miss  Vidor  accepts  a  lot  of 
dough,  an  apartment,  jewels,  a  French  maid  and  many 
trimmin’s  from  Clive  Brook,  and  yet  we  are  supposed 
to  believe  that  this  is  all  done  because  he  likes  to  have 
her  join  various  parties  wherein  he  entertains  business 
visitors. 

A1  Roscoe  was  engaged  to  Florence  before  she  left 
the  small  town  to  seek  a  grand  opera  career  in  the  city. 
Florence  didn’t  hit  on  the  grand  opera  thing,  but 
walked  right  into  the  chorus  of  a  layout  that  looked 
like  the  Zeigfeld  Roof.  In  a  way  that  was  some  trick. 
From  there  on  she  progressed  rapidly,  despite  her 
apparent  innocence,  to  the  point  of  having  her  own 
apartment  and  everything  that  went  with  it. 

When  Roscoe  came  to  the  city  on  business,  accom 
panied  by  Miss  Vidor’s  mother  and  sister,  it  jes’  hap¬ 
pened  that  he  had  business  with  Miss  Vidor’s  benefac¬ 
tor.  It’s  sure  funny  how  they  do  those  things  in  the 
mo  vies,  but  then  fans  have  become  hardened  more  or 
less  to  such  convenient  happenings.  Roscoe  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  take  Florence  and  her  folks  out  to  dinner,  but 
telephoned  that  he  would  be  unable  to  make  the  grade 
because  the  conference  would  last  until  midnight. 
Right  then  everyone  knows  that  he  is  going  to  sneak 
out  on  "  little  party  with  Mr.  Brook.  When  the  eve¬ 
ning  is  beginning  to  hit  on  high,  Brook  telephones  to 
Florence  and  she  joins  the  party.  Then  the  fireworks. 
It’s  true  that  this  situation  has  been  arrived  at  by  the 
use  of  most  convenient  mechanics,  yet  it  is  a  good  situ¬ 
ation. 

Roscoe  bawls  Florence  out  for  coming  to  the  party. 
Florence  bawls  Roscoe  out  for  having  lied  to  her  about 
the  business  conference. 

All  through  the  film,  Brook  had  been  carried  along 
as  a  nice  young  gentleman,  despite  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  prospective  willun.  After  the  bawling  out  between 
A1  and  Florence,  they  sAvitch  Brook  into  the  hero  job 
and  break  Roscoe  down  to  the  point  Avhere  the  fans 
Avill  be  very  glad  that  Florence  doesn’t  marry  him. 
The  clutch  comes  with  Brook  asking  Florence  to  marry 
him. 

I  am  decidedly  off  of  these  Avild  state  right  sexy 
titles,  but  at  the  same  time  I  feel  that  the  title  of  this 
is  decidedly  without  meaning  and  surely  lacks  any 
definite  box  office  draw.  This  Avould  seem  to  me  to  be 
one  of  those  things  that  you  can  slip  through  the  mill 
without  any  hurrah  and  get  by  without  being  chased 
into  a  dark  alley  by  an  angry  mob  of  ticket  buyers. 

Don’t  figure  this  as  anything  that  you  should 
splurge  on.  The  cabaret  and  restaurant  sequences  have 
some  jazzy  stuff,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  good  titles  that 
help  to  provide  laughs  that  do  a  lot  towards  taking  the 
curse  off  of  this.  There  is  one  great  gag  that  they  play 
on  quite  a  bit.  It  registers  the  jazzy  flapper  trying  ont 
on  several  different  men  her  story  about  how  she  had 
to  hock  her  ring  when  she  got  out  of  the  hospital.  She 
shoAArs  the  pawn  ticket  to  prove  her  story,  in  the  hope 
that  she  Avill  be  able  to  make  a  touch,  but  has  little  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  various  sheiks  she  works  on. 
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